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Marked Growth In 
Personal Property 
Floater Insurance 


First Written Twenty Years Ago, 
Premium Volume in 1946 Was 
. Nearly $26,000,000 


is NOT DIFFICULT TO SELL 


Successful Underwriting, However, 
Depends on Agents Writing 
Full Insurance to Value 


By L. M. Batpwin 
Secretary, Marine Department 
The Travelers Fire Insurance Co. 


The vitality of the Personal Property 
Floater was not recognized when it was 
born some twenty years ago, but any 
form of insurance which developed over 
$25,600,000 in premiums in 1946 must be 
said to have come of age. Skepticism 
attended its birth, and as a weak infant 
its survival was often in doubt. But 
John Q. Public liked it. He liked the 
idea of comprehensive, floating insur- 
ance. He liked the idea of dealing with 
one agent and securing all personal 
property coverage in one form of policy. 
After a taste of “all risks” protection 
for his cherished possessions, he in- 
sisted that the form be made available. 
State after state responded until today 
the form is written throughout the 
United States. Progressive agents 
adopted this child and are wholly re- 
sponsible for its amazing growth. 


Answer to “Agent’s Prayer” 


We have heard the Personal Prop- 
erty Floater referred to as “the answer 
to an agent’s prayer” because of the 
breadth of coverage which enables the 
agent to sell the policy with confidence 
that almost every loss which his clients 
might sustain on the property insured 
is covered fully by the policy. 

Some agents, originally looking 
askance at the form, felt sincerely that 
so broad a cover was dangerous be- 
cause it would tend to encourage losses. 


This did not materialize and today it 
would appear that the adverse loss rec- 
ord is due to inadequate insurance to 
value, a rapid inflation in commodity 
and service prices, and an inadequate 
Tate structure. 


Coverage Easy to Sell 


Agents also felt that the form was 
too difficult to sell and required too 
much time in closing sales. It has been 
amply demonstrated that experience in 
selling the form gave courage to these 
Producers, and there are few today who 








approach a prospect other than with full 
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N. J. State Insurance Department 
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- Footsteps Going Up 


Because insurance companies make so wide a use of the 
United States mails we should have a close interest in the appoint- 
ment by President Truman of Jesse M. Donaldson as Postmaster 
General in this the 100th year of our government’s use of postage 


stamps. 


Apparently for the first time the new boss of the mails is a 
man who follows the American tradition of growth in the work 
from the bottom. His beginning was as a part-time letter carrier 
and he has “gone through the offices” holding every job from 


letter carrier to First Assistant Postmaster General. 


His experience has given him more than the glamor of Horatio 
Alger. It has given him every opportunity to learn every by-path 
and highway of the work of carrying the mails. The life insur- 
ance world understands the advantages of “learning on the job.” 
A remarkable number of our leaders can speak authoritatively 
about any of our problems because of having received promotion 


from desk to desk within the business. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 





H. O. Underwriting 


Problems Grow For 


Variety of Causes 


Intensive Competition for Risk 
Approval; More Large- 
Sized Cases 


NEW ARMY OF AGENTS 


Reinsurance Cos. Set Some Under- 
writing Standards; Rates and 


Policies Change 


By Wituam H. DALLAS 
Vice President, Aetna Life 


As the year draws to a close, and we 
look backwards, it seems that most of 
our time and attention has been di- 
rected to rate and policy changes and 
routine operations. 

A closer study, however, shows that 
we were quite busy attempting to return 
to old routines and methods and to dis- 
card some of our wartime measures and 
troubles. Many of our agents had re- 
turned from the services. Most of our 
examiners were back, our clerical forces 
were again functioning as usual, and 
business was booming. 

Mortality Ratios Favorable 

When all statements are completed 
at year’s end it will probably be found 
that mortality ratios have again been 
favorable. Whether this will be due to 
general population mortality, our skill 
as underwriters, or a combination, with 
luck thrown in, will be left to the in- 
dividual sitting in judgment. 

Many companies have noticed a de- 
cided decrease in new pension trust 
cases. In a few instances this has doubt- 
Jess been offset by a certain volume of 
Group business, due to the entry into 
the Group field of a number of compa- 
nies that formerly restricted themselves 
to Ordinary lines. 


The Larger Cases 


The year seemed to turn up an in- 
creased number of large or jumbo cases. 
With income taxes at present levels, it 
is hard to figure out how any individual 
can qualify for a million or two of per- 
sonal coverage. Many of the large ap- 
plications are for business insurance, 
with the business owning the policy 
and paying the premiums. The argu- 
ment is made that the applicant is really 
earning a very large sum, but it is left 
in the business, undistributed and 
“plowed back” and that the corporate 
or partnership figures should be used in 
determining what is reasonable and 
what is speculative. 

The capable broker with a large case 
will split it up into many units of 
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New Jersey Department of Banking 


700 Insurance Companies, with Assets of Fifty Billion Dollars, 
Operating in State; Lawrence B. Carey, Commissioner; 
C. A. Gough, Deputy Commissioner in charge of 


Bureau of Insurance 


By ALEXANDER QUERY 


Assistant General Counsel, The Prudential 


The roster of insurance companies 
carrying on their business in New Jer- 
sey under the supervision of its De- 
partment of Banking and Insurance is 
most impressive in every field. The 
authorized companies, including eighty- 
one domestic insurers, number nearly 
700, with assets of more than $50 bil- 
lion. The Department’s jurisdiction em- 
braces, in addition, more than 150 banks 
with assets of almost $3 billion, nearly 
500 savings and loan associations and 
a host of domestic mutual fire and casu- 
alty companies, fraternals, title insurers 
and hospital and medical service com- 
panies. 

Among the domestic insurance com- 


lions, employ many thousands of per- 
sons in office and field. Their impor- 
tance, and the large business of the 
companies of sister states, place a great 
responsibility for insurance supervision 
upon New  Jersey’s Department of 
Banking and Insurance. 
Importance of New Jersey 

The state to which this Department is 
responsible is one of the nation’s im- 
portant industrial states. Her population 
is upward of 4,000,000. A great variety 
of enterprises is thriving within her 
borders. The many millions of dollars 
in property, the countless activities of 
her citizens, and the development of 
manufacturing and industry under a 


the fundamental policy of the Depart- 
ment has been the protection in the 
public’s interest of the people of New 
Jersey who put their trust in the safety 
of financial institutions in the state. 
As organized at the present time, the 
Department is geared to the needs of 
insurance regulation in the state. With 
a cohesive organization of bureaus un- 
der experienced leaders the present 
organization of the Department is as 
follows: 
Commissioner, Lawrence B. Carey. 
Deputy Attorney General assigned to 
the Department, Oliver T. Somerville, 
and eight assistants not assigned spe- 
cifically to one of the three bureaus. 


Key Men in New Jersey Insurance Department 


r 
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Photo by Joseph H. Danley 


Left to right, front row: Paul J. Molnar, chief rate analyst; C. A. Gough, Deputy Commissioner; Lawrence B. Carey, 


Commissioner; W. J. Snediker. chief, license division. 


Back row: Stratford D. Mills, chief rate analyst; B. B. Johnson, 


assistant deputy; T. A. McNicholas, chief insurance examiner; Bernard Hamilton, Special Deputy Commissioner and chair- 


man, Compensation Rating and Inspection Bureau; W. Harold Bittel, chief actuary. 


panies are some which are outstanding 

the fire, casualty and surety and 

life insurance fields. The domestic 
fe insurance companies include the 
ankers National Life, Colonial Life, 
Mutual Benefit Life and the Prudential 

irance Co. of America. The fire and 

ialty insurance companies of New 
Jersey include the American Insurance 
Co, Bankers Indemnity, Camden Fire 
Association, Commercial Casualty, Fed- 
er:! Insurance Co., Firemen’s Insurance 
Co., Standard Fire of Trenton and 
Oilers. The companies of New Jersey, 
W!': policyholders in the tens of mil- 


free enterprise economy provide in New 
Jersey an enormous field for insurance. 


Sound State Regulation 


The tremendous growth of the insur- 
ance business in New Jersey, witnessed 
during recent decades, needed the favor- 
able climate of sound state regulation. 
The people of New Jersey were for- 
tunate in this because the Department 
of Banking and Insurancé has achieved 
a well-earned reputation for common 
sense regulation and a conscientious in- 
sight into its public duty. From its 
establishment, down to the present day, 


Bureau of Banking: 
John T. Connelly, Deputy Commis- 
sioner. 
James M. Sullivan, Chief, Division 
of Personal Loan Agencies. 
Thirty examiners, one liquidator and 
seven office assistants. 
Bureau of Building and Loun Ass’ns: 
Jerome B. McKenna, Deputy Com- 
missioner. 
James L. 
Deputy. 
Donald Haney, 
forty-two examiners. 
Anthony F. Vitoritto, 


Tallon, Acting Assistant 
Chief Examiner; 


Supervisor, 


and Insurance 


ALEXANDER QUERY 


Voluntary Dissolution Division. 

Andrew Thomson, Special Assistant 
Deputy, Conservation Division, and one 
liquidator and seventeen office assistants. 
Bureau of Insurance: 

C. A. Gough, Deputy Commissioner. 

B. B. Johnson, Assistant Deputy. 

W. J. Snediker, Chief, License Di- 
vision. 

W. Harold Bittel, Chief Actuary. 

T. A. McNicholas, Chief Examiner. 

Bernard Hamilton, Special Deputy 
Commissioner ex officio, chairman of 
the Compensation Rating and Inspec- 
tion Bureau: 

Paul J. Molnar and Stratford D. 
Mills, rate analysts; twenty examiners, 
and sixty-five office assistants. 

The record of continuous public serv- 
ice of many men now members of the 
Department’s staff is notable. The his- 
tory of the Department’s personnel re- 
veals that in the Banking Bureau there 
have been seven Deputy Commissioners, 
two of whom died in service, the others 
resigning to take positions with bank- 
ing institutions. The Building and Loan 
Bureau has had five deputies, two of 
whom retired, one of whom died in 
service and one who resigned to take 
a position with a large savings and loan 
association. 

The Insurance Bureau 

The record of the Insurance Bureau 
is particularly noteworthy. The present 
Deputy Commissioner, Chris Gough, 
joined the Department in January, 1893. 
Since his appointment as Deputy Com- 
missioner in 1926 he has been desig- 
nated successively by each of the Com- 
missioners as the deputy to act as Act- 
ing Commissioner in the absence of the 
Commissioner. The Assistant Deputy 
Commissioner, Ben Johnson, entered 
the employment of the Department in 
January, 1911, and became assistant 
deputy at the time of the reorganiza- 
tion of the Department in 1926. Other 
“key” men in the Insurance Bureau 
have long service records. Chief Ex- 
aminer McNicholas was appointed in- 
surance examiner in November, 1926, 
and in April, 1942, became chief ex- 
aminer succeeding the former chief 
who had died, William B. Wiegand. The 
chief of the license division, Walter J. 
Snediker, was appointed to the bureau 
in 1926. 

Growth of the Companies 

A realization of the responsibilities of 
the Commissioner and the men in the 
Insurance Bureau may be gained from 
the simple facts showing the growth 
of New Jersey’s insurance companies 
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New Jersey Insurance Department 


(Continued from Page 3) 


and of the companies authorized to do 
business in the state. When the Depart- 
ment of Banking and Insurance was 
established in 1891, assets of New Jer- 
sey’s companies were about $65 million 
and of foreign companies about $1 bil- 
lion, in the aggregate. In 1947, New Jer- 
sey insurance companies have assets 
between $8 and $9 billion, and foreign 
companies subject to the Department’s 
jurisdiction own assets of $43% billion. 

Each of several insurance companies 
doing business in New Jersey today 
have individual assets in excess of the 
combined assets of all companies when 
the Department was created in 1891. 
With such growth, the problem of su- 
pervision of the business, for the pro- 
tection of policyholders, grew in propor- 
tion and it is to the credit of New 
Jersey that her Insurance Department 
has kept pace. 


Early History 
The Department of Banking and In- 
surance of New Jersey was created by 
Act of the Legislature approved Febru- 
ary 10, 1891. The new Department was 
charged with the execution of all the 
laws then in force or thereafter to be 
enacted dealing with insurance and 
banking corporations, including savings 
banks, trust companies, safe deposit 
companies, indemnity, mortgage and in- 
vestment companies. It was vested with 
all the powers and charged with the 
duties and obligations previously vested 
in the Secretary of State, acting as 
Commissioner of Insurance. From its 
establishment, the Department had the 
combined supervision of banks and in- 
surance companies. This appeared logi- 
cal as there were two classes of finan- 
cial institutions rapidly growing, which 
were deemed to require more than a 
superficial supervision. Earlier, the 
banking business had been carried on 
under the supervision of the Board of 
Bank Commissioners, composed of the 
Governor, Secretary of State and At- 
torney General, with insurance business 
under the Secretary of State’s jurisdic- 
tion. Later, in 1899, a new class of finan- 
cial institution was added to the juris- 
diction of the Commissioner, that of 
savings and building and loan asso- 
ciations. 
First New Jersey Commissioner Was 
Famous Editor 
The first Commissioner of Banking 
and Insurance to be appointed was 
George B. M. Harvey, who at that time 
was New Jersey editor of the New 
York World. In later years, Mr. Har- 
vey became Ambassador of the United 
States to Great Britain. As Commis- 
sioner of Banking and Insurance Mr. 
Harvey held that post for a short pe- 
riod of a few months and since his day 
the Commissionership has been held by 
fifteen other Commissioners appointed 
by their Governors. The present Com- 
missioner, Lawrence B. Carey, was ap- 
pointed February 12, 1945. 
Commissioner Carey and Deputy Gough 
Commissioner Carey, a veteran banker, 
has carried forward the Department’s 
tradition of common sense leadership in 
insurance supervision. It has been the 
history of the Department of Banking 
and Insurance that the Commissioner 
has been chosen from fields other than 
insurance. Commissioner Carey’s prede- 
cessors have been bankers, newspaper- 
men, lawyers and businessmen. Many 
men of great ability and talents have 
served New Jersey as Commissioners. 
Although some Commissioners held the 
office for short periods, each Commis- 
sioner has had the benefit of a singular 
continuity in service of his insurance 
men. The benefits of such continuity in 
service have been incalculable in en- 
abling the Commissioners to administer 
the responsibilities of their Department 
in the protection of the safety of insur- 
ance in the public interest. 
There is no doubt, as many Commis- 
sioners have said in praise of his serv- 





Counsel for Department 


OLIVER SOMERVILLE 


ice, that the excellence of insurance 
regulation in New Jersey over the years 
is due in large measure to one man, 
Deputy Commissioner C. A. Gough. His 
record of service to state regulation of 
insurance of more than fifty-four years 
is unparalleled. In him the Commis- 
sioners have had the benefit of wisdom 
born of long experience and keen ap- 
preciation of public service. The de- 
velopment of the Insurance Bureau fol- 
lowing the reorganization in 1926 be- 
came his to mold, and the Department’s 





the Department in supervising the af- 
fairs of the state’s financial institutions 
was not soon to be recognized in in- 
creased appropriations for carrying on 
its work. Over the next fifteen years, 
the Department continued to have a 
struggle to carry out its duties with 
efficiency, with an inadequate staff and 
an insufficient allowance of money for 
improving the conditions it realized 
needed change. Cramped in its office 
space—and as a legislative committee 
later admitted—“starved” in many re- 
spects, especially for funds and author- 
ity for payment of adequate salaries, 
the time came when the situation cried 
for relief. 

A joint committee of the legislature un- 
der the chairmanship of Senator Henry 
Harrison, and including Senators and 
Assemblymen from many sections of 
the state, undertook in the early ’20’s 
an investigation of the Department. The 
committee had the assistance of the 
Attorney General as its counsel and, 
among others, a former Superintendent 
of Insurance of New York, Francis R. 
Stoddard, Jr. The Harrison committee’s 
report is regarded as a most construc- 
tive one. The heavy responsibility car- 
ried by the Department’s staff and the 
handicaps under which it worked were 
recognized. After exhaustive examina- 
tion and with the assistance of sug- 
gestions of the men in the Department 
who knew their needs and who had on 
their own initiative made some changes, 
the committee came forward with a 
comprehensive plan for reorganizing 
and modernizing the Department and 
making provision for adequate quarters. 
From the third floor of the State House, 
where the Department had formerly 
been housed in one room, the staff 
moved into offices occupying two floors 
of the Trenton Trust Co. Building 
nearby. Later, on completion of the 
State House Annex, the Department 
acquired the fine quarters it now uses. 

Reorganization of Department 

As of July 1, 1926, as recommended 
by the committee, the Department was 
organized into three distinct bureaus— 
one for insurance, one for banking and 
one for building and loan associations, 





How Department’s Responsibilities Grew — 


_ The following statement shows the growth in number and assets of the insti- 
tutions under jurisdiction of New Jersey Department of Banking and Insurance 


since 1891: 


December 31, 1891 
No. 


Banking 
PSAVINOS Ane! MORONS i6 issisceaw sdcnes 
Insurance—of New Jersey........... 


Insurance—foreign to New Jersey... 135 


December 31, 1946 


Assets No. Assets 
$55,268,403 156 $2,886,045,000 

51,125,050 496 374,910,706 

65,431,756 81 8,279,295,857 
987,519,529 586 43,448,374,253 


*At December, 1899, when placed with the Department. 





reputation for soundness in insurance 
regulation bespeaks not alone the abili- 
ties of the Commissioners but reflects 
as well the reputation of its senior 
deputy. 
Reorganization of 1926 

The Department’s growth over the 
years following its establishment was 
not an easy and unhampered develop- 
ment. In 1906, when legislatures every- 
where were watching the Armstrong 
committee’s investigation in New York, 
a “select committee of the New Jersey 
Senate” was appointed to report to the 
New Jersey Legislature with recom- 
mendations for changes in the insurance 
law of the state. The committee called 
upon the Commissioner of Banking and 
Insurance, David O. Watkins, and _ his 
associates to testify as to the Depart- 
ment’s work and_ problems. Their 
testimony is revealing as to how far- 
reaching the changes in the Depart- 
ment have been since that day. The 
committee’s questions brought out that 
the Department did not have its own 
actuarial division and that its examin- 
ing force was small. Much work that is 
accepted today as a function of an In- 
surance Department in a great insur- 
ance state was farmed out to outside 
consultants, especially to the firm of 
David Parks Fackler. 
The increasing burden of duties of 





each bureau to be in charge of a Deputy 
Commissioner with necessary assistants. 
Under the plan the Commissioner of 
Banking and Insurance was continued 
in charge of the Department and one 
of the Deputy Commissioners was to 
be designated by the Commissioner to 
perform all the duties of the Commis- 
sioner in case of his absence or inabil- 
ity to act from any cause. The effect 
of the committee’s recommendations 
may be seen in the Department’s setup 
today; the Bureau of Insurance particu- 
larly was expanded. It was provided 
that all actuarial work of the Insurance 
Bureau should be done by permanent 
employes instead of retained outside 
actuarial help. The report further rec- 
ommended that the Attorney General 
should designate a member of his staff 
to handle the legal work of the De- 
partment and that each bureau should 
establish its own examining forces with 
a chief examiner in each division. 

Gough Put in Charge of Insurance 

Bureau 

Such a thorough-going reorganization 
was not without drama. The single 
Deputy Commissioner at the time was 
Thomas K. Johnson, who had held that 
post since the establishment of the De- 
partment in 1891 and who had for many 
years previously beeh in charge of in- 
surance supervision in the Office of the 






































Commissioner 7 t... 


Lawrence B. Carey, New Jers. 
Commissioner of Banking and | 
surance, is one of America’s m 
highly esteemed public officials. { 
has achieved a position of leadersh:: 
in three fields where the pub!) 
makes especial demand for abi. 
honest, intelligent administration | 
the state—the fields of insuranc 
banking and savings and loan. 

Mr. Carey’s academic educatio: 
was at Fordham University, Colun 
bia University and New York Uni 
versity. In World War I he enliste: 
in the Naval Reserve. 

His first business experience was 
with F. W. Woolworth & Co. and'| 
Standard Brands. In 1920 he went | 
with Irving Trust Co., New York, 
his work being in connection with 
credit, discounts, new loans and for- 
eign exchange. Later, he was put in 
charge of the bank’s investments in | 
central Europe. He was sent to! 
Europe by Irving Trust. A report he | 
had made in 1933 on conditions in| 
central Europe, based on apprehen- | 
sion of what Hitler would do, caused | 
the bank to withdraw its investments | 
in Germany, Austria and Hungary. | 
In 1936 he was elected president of | 
the First National Bank of Plainfield, | 
N. J., and he continued in that po- 
sition with its successor, the Plain- | 
field National Bank, the post he held 
when he resigned to become Com- | 
missioner of Banking and Insurance. | 








Secretary of State. Just prior to July 1, 
1926, when the new organization was 
to become effective, Mr. Johnson died. 
It had been anticipated that he would 
be the Deputy Commissioner who would 
be designated by the Commissioner to 
become Acting Commissioner, in ac- 
cordance with the committee’s plan. 
This responsibility of the Deputy Com- 
missioner’s post then fell to C. A. 
Gough, who was taking over as deputy 
in charge of the Insurance Bureau, and 
who had by that time been with the 
Department for over thirty years. As 
the Department’s subsequent history 
proves, the selection was a happy one. 
Mr. Gough quickly demonstrated a ca- 
pacity for leadership and for carrying 
out the duties of a position of authority. 


Actuarial Division 

One of the primary recommendations 
of the Harrison Committee in 1926 was 
the establishment of an Actuarial Divi- 
sion in the Bureau of Insurance. It had 
been evident to the committee that an 
actuarial staff to handle the Depart- 
ment’s work could be set up at a con- 
siderable saving to the state. It was 
clear that the Commissioner and his as- 
sociates could utilize the services of an 
actuarial staff in handling the complex 
problems confronting them in the su- 
pervision of the various kinds of insur- 
ance business. The fond hopes of the 
Harrison Committee were realized. The 
high caliber of the Department’s ac- 
tuaries has been an outstanding fact. 
The Department has achieved, through 
the services of its actuaries, a great 
reputation for public service in the field 
of state supervision of insurance. !ts 
men have given unsparingly of their 
time and abilities in the solution of 
problems of national scope which have 
become so important in recent years. 

F. Bruce Gerhard and Bruce E. 
Shepherd 

The first actuary of the Department 
was F. Bruce Gerhard, who had had ex- 
perience as Actuary for the Insurance 
Department of North Carolina. 
work connected with policy valuatio's 
and policy form examination had fi 
merly been done by the actuarial fi: 
of Fackler & Breiby and it was neces- 
sary for the new actuary to adopt pro- 
cedures for carrying on this work within 
the new division of the Department. 
George A. McVicker came to the state 
from Fackler & Breiby, and aided in 
setting-up the division work schedules. 
The establishment of the division, how- 


(Continued on Page 70) 
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TO SERVE 


To serve your neighbors faithfully and well; to earn their respect 
and confidence; to know that the work you are doing is contrib- 
uting to the well-being of your community and nation—there are 
three sound reasons for taking pride in your work. 


Prudential representatives have that pride. To them, life insur- 
ance is more than a job—t is their career, their life work. Over 
70% of them are members of the Prudential Old Guard, an or- 
ganization of representatives who have completed more than five 
years with our company. More than 39% have had more than 15 
years’ experience helping others prepare for the future. 


These years of experience mean that recommendations to clients 
are tempered by considered judgment, thorough knowledge, and 
| a keen understanding and appreciation of what life insurance 
can do. 


We are proud of our representatives, and will continue in the 
future, as in the past, to aid them in every way . . . the better 
to serve. 





| THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: 
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Harvard University Graduate School 


of Business Administration, the first 
aim of which is to train students to 
become responsible businessmen, was 


established in March, 1908, by the gov- 
erning board of the university. It has 
its own dean and faculty of which 
Frederick Conant, president of Harvard 





Bachrach 
B. M. SELEKMAN 


University, is presiding officer. Donald 
Kirk David is dean of the business 
school and William Ziegler is professor 
of business administration. 

The buildings of the school are on 
the banks of the Charles River. In nor- 
mal years the student body numbers 
about 1,000. The faculty of the Busi- 
ness School includes men of ability from 
all sections of the country, many of 
these professors who have had experi- 
ence in business; many have taught at 
other colleges before coming to Har- 
vard. Currently the faculty numbers 
about 100 engaged in both teaching and 
research. The efforts of this group are 
supplemented by thirty research assis- 
tants, some of whom are candidates for 
the degree of Doctor of Commercial 
Science, and by secretarial, library, 
mimeograph, mailing and other service 
personnel, numbering about 190. 

The objective of the Graduate School 
of Business Administration is not to 
make students of business, nor special- 
ists who know about business, but it is 
to enable men to work in business and 
be capable of developing into responsi- 
ble executives, as such realistic training 
requires development of the skill of 
taking responsible action at all levels. 

Use Case System 

Instruction at the Harvard business 
school is based on the case system. 
Under that system the student is given 
real business problems secured from ac- 
tual business organizations. These prob- 
lems are analyzed and discussed for so- 
lution and decision by the student. All 
the cases are representative of Ameri- 
can business, and embrace problems of 
small as well as large companies, old 
ones as well as new ones. In the class- 
room, group discussion, presided over by 
the instructor, is the usual method of 
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procedure. From time to time students 
submit in writing their individual recom- 
mendation for meeting a specific prob- 
lem. This gives them training in writ- 
ing effective business reports. It also 
enables them to analyze a problem more 
thoroughly and to seek more evidence 
than is possible in a classroom discus- 
sion. Group discussion by the students 


Bachrach 
MALCOLM P. McNAIR 


without faculty guidance is also encour- 
aged. 
The Baker Library 

The case system puts the student in 
the frame of mind of actually being “in 
business.” The students have available 
the famous Baker Library, one of the 
world’s best libraries. 

The Baker Library at present con- 
tains over 250,000 volumes and pam- 
phlets, and a large collection of docu- 
ments, both printed and in manuscript, 
relating particularly to individual busi- 
ness enterprises. In addition, the lib- 
rary possesses past and present issues 
of periodicals, receiving more than 1,000 
a month. Also, it gets state and Fed- 
eral Government reports, financial serv- 
ices, trade directories and the like. A 
mass of data on individual businesses is 
contained in the Corporation Records 
Division of the Library. 

The regular program for the school 
leads to the degree of Master in Busi- 
ness Administration upon satisfactory 
completion of four terms of work. 


Careers of Dean and Some Professors 

A summary of the careers of Donald 
Kirk David, dean of the Harvard Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, and some of the profes- 
sors follows: 

Dean David was born in Moscow, 
Idaho, and received his A.B. degree 
from the University of Idaho in 1916, 
and his M.B.A. from Harvard three 
years later. The following year he be- 
came an instructor at the Graduate 
School of Business Administration, and 
in 1922 was made assistant dean and 
associate professor of marketing, con- 
tinuing there until 1927 when he was 
elected vice president of the Royal Bak- 
ing Powder Co., becoming president of 





that company 1929-30; also vice presi- 
dent of Standard Brands. He became 
associate dean, Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration, in 1941 and 
has been dean since 1942. He is the au- 
thor of numerous business articles. 

Professor Benjamin Morris Selekman, 
a native of Bethlehem, Pa., received his 
B.S. from the University of Pittsburgh 
in 1915 and his M.A. from Columbia in 
1917; his Ph.D. in 1927. He was a mem- 
ber of the research staff of the Russell 
Sage Foundation; professor of labor 
relations at the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration; 
served on the War Labor Board and as 
a trustee of Hebrew Teachers College. 
He is a member of numerous economics, 
statistical, historical and cultural asso- 
ciations and is the author of several 
books on labor relations. 

Professor Malco'm P. McNair, born 
in Dansville, N. Y., got his A.B. from 
Harvard in 1916 and his A.M. in 1920. 
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He was assistant professor in govern- 
ment and English in 1920 and an in- 
structor in marketing at the Harvard 
Graduate School of B.A. for four years; 
was appointed assistant professor of 
marketing in 1924; associate professor 
in 1927 and professor since 1931. He 
has lectured at the London School, of 
Economics and is the author of numer- 
ous business articles. 

Charles Abbott, native of Lawrence, 
Kan., received his A.B. from Harvard in 
1928 and his M.A. two years later; his 
Ph.D. in 1933. He became an instructor 
in the department of economics, Har- 
vard, in 1932, and five years later was 
made assistant professor of business 
economics, Graduate School of Business 
Administration; associate professor in 
1940 and professor in 1946. He served 
on the War Shipping Board from 1942 
to 1943 and has written a number of 
business articles. 

Myles LaGrange Mace received the 
degree of S.B. from the University of 
Minnesota in 1934; LL.B. at St. Paul 
College of Law in 1936, and M.B.A. from 
the Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration in 1938. He became 
research assistant at the school in 1938, 
an instructor in business and govern- 
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ment in 1939; assistant professor in 1941, 
also assistant dean, and assistant pro- 
fessor of business administration. In the 
Army he was a lieutenant colonel in the 
U. S. A. A. F., from 1943 to 1946. After 
leaving the Army he became associate 
professor of business administration in 


MYLES L. MACE 


1946 and is on the Small Business Ad- 
visory Committee of Commerce Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 


Colonial Life’s Echo of 
Spanish-American War 


In the museum exhibit of the Co- 
lonial Life, held in the Hotel Astor at 
time of the company’s fiftieth anniver- 
sary, one of the exhibits was an adver- 
tising placard, headed “War Risks, 
which had been placed in trolley cars at 
the beginning of the Spanish American 
War. It read: 

“The Colonial Life Insurance Co. will 
issue without increase of premium of 
reduction in benefit, a policy of insur 
ance to one healthy, patriotic, brave 
man in every American family who °n- 
lists in the defense of humanity . nd 
American honor in the event of wat 
with Spain. This applies also to all poll- 
cies now in force.” 








There is an average of 2.3 life in ur- 
ance policyholders per family among the 
U.S. families which are insured, i '§ 
shown in a survey made by the Su: vey 
Research Center of the University © 
Michigan as part of a consumer Ss! idy 
made for the Federal Reserve Boar. 
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Modern tools increase the effectiveness 
of your sales program. Berkshire Life 
offers a complete training program for 
new agents. 
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How Great British Company Decentralized 
Operations During World War II 


What happens in maintaining the 
operations of a great insurance com- 
pany when it learns its country is at 
war and the he&d office is an inviting 
target for bombing from the air? In 
England the news that a state of war 
between Germany and that country had 
been declared was first heard on a 
Sunday morning—September, 1939. The 
world had been on edge for two years 
and the British insurance companies 
had each made plans to decentralize 
operations as they knew that London 
would be a principal air raid target. 

A dramatic story of what was done 
by the Prudential Assurance of London, 
which has 13,000,000 policyholders, how 
it carried on operations during the con- 
flict and protected its records by taking 
over and occupying residences or hotels 
in ten different centers, one of which 
was in Ireland, is told in a book the 
company has published and which is 
called “Salute to Service—The Pruden- 
tial in the Second World War.” It was 
compiled by G. L. Hosking. 

Officials of the company had been 
touring the British Isles to find suitable 
accommodation for offices in ten sepa- 
rate centers, and they were eventually 
settled in hotels and residences. The 
plan was to run Prudential business 
from these centers, as more or less self- 
contained units, much as the govern- 
ment at a later date “regionalized” 
national and other services. Whereas, 
in normal times, the several sections of 
the work are dealt with by large de- 
partments centralized at the chief of- 
fice they were now to be operated in- 
dependently in each locality. 


What Decentralization Meant 


To give an idea of what decentraliza- 
tion meant, here in brief is what hap- 
pened: 

All Industrial branch proposals were 
examined and policies issued—even the 
revenue stamping had to be arranged 
through the local post office. Claim pay- 
ments were authorized and made. All 
agents’ accounts were dealt with at the 
center, cash over and above current 
needs being transferred to the chief 
office. For this purpose special banking 
accounts were opened locally. 

A complete accounting system was 
established and had to be mastered, by 
way of written instructions, by clerks 
who previously had little or no experi- 
ence of this phase of the company’s 
organization. Professional auditors, to 
certify the accounts were engaged by 
each center. 

There was complete control of the 
field staff and organization, including 
the yearly revision of salaries. Appvint- 
ment of agents, promotions, and staff 
changes generally were the duties of 
the divisional manager. 


Six Months Stationery Supply 


Six months’ supplies of stationery of 
all kinds had to be maintained, includ- 
ing the many types of Industrial branch 
policies. 

If there was a leak in the roof or 
the electric light went wrong it was 
the divisional manager who had to ar- 
range for repairs. There was no chief 
office maintenance staff ready at hand 
to do the job. 

The clerk in charge of a department 
might be called upon also to fill the 
role of storekeeper. Another, in addi- 
tion to his ordinary duties, might act 
as staff controller. Still another would 
act as clerk of the works. A woman 


clerk would be deputed to look after 





Bombers Narrowly Miss British Prudential’s Head Office 


the cleaners. Canteens were set up, 
which were mainly run by the wives 
of members of the staff. The ardent 
gardeners at the center toiled hard to 
cultivate the neglected gardens and to 
supply the vegetables. 

In a word, each center was a chief 
office (and something more) in mini- 
ature. 

Even Occupied Residences 


The accommodation secured ranged 
from mansions, set in lovely surround- 
ings, to buildings in midland towns, the 
situations of which were not so lovely. 
Sometimes a “desirable residence” would 
be selected, only to find that the local- 
ity had been named a “reception area.” 
A “neutral area” was the best The Pru- 
dential could look for. 

But the finding of offices was only a 


beginning. There was another problem: 
where were the exiles from Holborn 
to live? To help solve this problem the 
aid was sought of members of the field 
staff in the several localities. And their 
aid was not sought in vain. 


In the meantime, there had been 
much doing at the chief office. During 
June, 1939, the office building was 
strengthened. A safe, proof against fire 
and water, and equipped with oxygen 
plant, was built far below the surface, 
under many feet of reinforced concrete. 
In this safe were placed deeds and 
marketable securities. Air raid shelters 
were put up in the basement. A booklet 
was issued to the staff setting out what 
was to be done if war broke out. (Pro- 
vincial offices were required to submit 
similar schemes appropriate to their 





circumstances.) There was also n 
duplicating and photostating of rec: 
later to be deposited in premises 
Colwyn Bay and at Northampton. 

In the office installations of low .n- 
tensity lighting distinct from the jor- 
mal had been installed. Supplies of 
water for fire-fighting were provided, 
independent of the main water systein, 
Emergency storage stanks stood in thie 
courtyard. The National Fire Service 
on one occasion borrowed 12,000 gallons 
of water from Prudential reserve tanks. 
When it was found impossible to buy a 
trailer pump, one was built by the en- 
gineering staff from a_ second-hand 
Ford car, combined with a new pump. 

The basement shelters were served 
with electric current from three differ- 
ent sources, to guard against the failure 
of normal supply. Likewise ventilating 
plants, in all of the main shelters, were 
so constructed that, if necessary, they 
could be worked by hand (or more 
strictly by foot). 

In the engine-room the windows were 
bricked up, air openings being fitted 
with blast plates, and a forced ven- 
tilating system was installed. The roof 
over the generating plant was shored up. 


Evacuation 


On Thursday, August 24, 1939, the di- 
rectors resolved that the Approved So- 
cieties, and part of the chief office staff, 
should be evacuated. 

On Saturday, August 26, the exodus 
from Holborn Bars began. A special 
train had been chartered and 450 women 
started for the southwest. The next 
day the remainder of the Approved So- 
cieties’ staff followed. There had been 
only few hours’ notice and there was 
barely time for bags to be packed and 
domestic arrangcments made. Many 
brought their parents with them. A 
small number only were unable to leave 
their homes, and remained behind in 
London. 


On arrival at Torquay the staff were 
met by a fleet of buses, each bus in 
charge of a Prudential agent provided 
with a list of billets. Much time had 
been spent by the local staff in securing 
these billets. That night they supped 
in comparative comfort and “so to bed.” 

By Sunday sixty tons of office equip- 
ment, benefit dockets, and about 4,000,- 
000 contribution cards, reached Torquay 
by road. There are stories of mishaps 
by the way: of a lorry overturned and 
contribution cards lining the Devonshire 
ditches. Not all these stories are apoc- 
ryphal. 

Within a few days work was in full 
swing, authorities to pay benefits wet 
being issued, and in less than a week 
that part of the work was up to date 

During the next month or so recor<s, 
papers and files continued to arrive. 
Lorry after lorry would line up at ®!! 
hours of the day and night, the drive's 
demanding instant instructions on wh: 
to go and what to do. Time and ag 
a weary Prudential man, who |! 
turned in at midnight, would be rou 
in the early hours to meet these 
mands. 

The staff willingly took a hand in ' 
loading. They would form a liv 2 
chain and pass books and papers fr 1 
hand to hand for storage. 

Sixty-seven lorries and many railw«y 
containers were used in the transport 0! 
material from Holborn to Torquay. 
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A WELL BALANCED 
COMPANY 

















WHAT IS A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY? 


It is, we believe, a company whose financial structure is sound . .. Whose geographi- 
cal market embraces a balance of metropolitan, town and rural areas ... Whose Head 
Office is advantageously located with respect to prompt service to policyholders and 


agents ... Whose policy contracts include all fundamental coverages . . . 


It is a company whose contributions to its industry have been recognized as outstand- 
ing .. . Whose growth has been steady and uniform . . . Whose size is sufficiently 
large to assure confidence and prestige .. . Whose management, nevertheless, has 
never lost the common touch with agent and policyholder . . . and whose reputation 


as a friendly company has been consistently upheld. 


Fidelity is such a company. It operates with general agencies in thirty-six states. It 


has been "Faithfully serving insurers since 1878." 


The Fidelity Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia 


E. A. ROBERTS, President 
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We Have With 1 Us ; Today — 


Joseph A. Christman 


Joseph A. Christman, an assistant ac- 
tuary, Metropolitan Life, went to work 
before completing his high school edu- 
cation and in 1924 joined Metropolitan 
Life as a bookkeeper, shortly there- 
after being transferred to that com- 
pany’s actuarial division. Within five 
years he became a fellow by examina- 
tion of the Actuarial Society of America. 

His appointment as an assistant actu- 
ary came in 1937. As an officer of the 
company his responsibilities have in- 
cluded supervising the preparation of 
the company’s financial and _ business 
reports, valuation of actuarial liabilities 
and maintenance of records for this 
purpose, and the analysis of operating 
experiences. He is in charge of more 
than 500 employes. Father of six chil- 
dren, two of them are attending col- 
lege, two high schools and two public 
schools in Ridgewood, N. J. 


Walter H. Saunders, Jr. 


Walter H. Saunders, Jr., an assistant 
general counsel, Metropolitan Life, had 
early education in St. Louis and then 
was graduated cum laude from Prince- 
ton in 1926. For next three years he 
attended Harvard Law School. 

In 1933 he went with Metropolitan as 
an attorney in the law division after 
having been engaged in general prac- 
tice of law here. First three years in 
Metropolitan’s law division were de- 
voted to the field of policy litigation. 
In 1936 he was assigned to investment 
section of the law division, an assign- 
ment which has continued to present 
time without interruption except for 
service as an officer in Naval Reserve 
during the war. His work involves pri- 
marily legal phases of problems relating 
to securities investments, particularly 








Left to right: W. H. Saunders, Jr., Joseph A. Christman, Jerome V. Leary, 
Earl R. Trangmar. 


private placements; to housing projects 
and, since the recent amendment to the 
New York insurance law, to acquisition 
of investment properties. He became 
an assistant general counsel in latter 
part of 1944. 





Earl R. Trangmar 

Earl R. Trangmar, administrative as- 
sistant to Cecil J. North, field manage- 
ment vice president, Metropolitan Life, 
has among other duties the develop- 
ment of sales promotional material. 

A graduate of Michigan State in 
1917, he was director of that college’s 


publications. Following graduation he 
was a reporter, publicity man, special 
writer and editor with the State Jour- 
nal, Lansing, and on Detroit News. 
Mr. Trangmar joined Metropolitan in 
1930 as director of sales and marketing 
service in the policyholders service bu- 
reau. Next, he was director of adver- 
tising research in coordination and 
advertising division. He then was ap- 
pointed an assistant to Henry E. North, 
who at the time was vice president in 
charge of field training, and when 
Henry North took over the Pacific 
Coast head office Mr. Trangmar_ be- 
came assistant to Cecil J. North. In 





John J. Deiner 





JOHN J. DEINER 


Although John J. Deiner, registrar 
and superintendent, bureau of policy 
issue, Mutual Life of New York, is only 
39 years old he has spent a quarter of 
a century with the company. He joined 
Mutual Life’s registrar’s department as 
a temporary clerk during the summer 
vacation period while he was still a 
high school student. Temporary became 
permanent as he did not return to day 
school. However, he supplemented his 
education by going to night school and 


(Continued on Page 38) 


C. W. Arnold 


C. W. ARNOLD 


C. W. Arnold, superintendent of agen- 
cies for Kansas City Life, represents 
the third generation of his family in 
the company. His grandfather, Clay 
Arnold, was one of the founders, and 
his father, Wood Arnold, is senior vice 


president. With this background, life 
insurance was a _ natural choice of 
career. 

Just 40, “Buzz” Arnold is proud of 


his record of twenty-six years of serv- 
ice with the company, started on a 


(Continued on Page 37) 








John L. McCarthy 
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JOHN L. McCARTHY 


John L. McCarthy, assistant to the 
president, Canada Life Assurance Co., 
has been with his company since 1933. 
He has had experience in all the major 
head office departments and two years 
ago was appointed executive assistant. 
He assumed his current responsibilities 
earlier this year. 

Mr. McCarthy is keenly interested in 
international events and has been active 
in the Institute of International Af- 
fairs. In 1938 he visited Australia as 
junior secretary. He also gives freely 


(Continued on Page 37) 





1945 he was made a member of tic 
company’s administrative personnel, w°(h 
title of administrative assistant. Among 
other developments he played an 
portant part in developing the home- 
coming training course for returning 
veterans, prepared the company’s re- 
cruiting manual and helped develop 
original sales plans and sales promo- 
tion material. Mr. Trangmar has been 
chairman of textbook committee of 
American College of Life Underwriters 
was chairman of the Eastern hie 
Table of Life Advertisers Association, 
and has been prominent in numerous 
other institutional activities. 





Jerome V. Leary 
Jerome V. assistant manager 
of the publication division, Metropoli- 
tan Life, has been engaged in  super- 
visory responsibilities in connection with 
the periodicals issued for the agents 
and for employes of the company’s 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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Doris Montgomery 





DORIS MONTGOMERY 


Doris Montgomery, aide-de-camp to 
Robert J. Lawthers, manager, benefit 
and insurance trust department, New 
England Mutual, regards Pension Trust 
work as her No. 1 job. In addition, she 
handles tax problems and business in- 
surance questions for agents. 

3orn in the Lake Erie town of Silver 
Creek, N. Y., she attended high school 
there and starred on the debating team. 
Her ability to express herself convinc- 
ingly on the rostrum and to think 
quickly, especially when some member 
of the opposing team tried to heckle 
her, made Miss Montgomery seriously 
consider law as a career. Going to 
Cornell she took the combined six-year 
course which gave her the degrees 0! 
3achelor of Arts and Bachelor of Laws. 
Of the twelve girls starting law in her 
class at Cornell only one other was 
graduated with her. She passed bar 
exams in New York and Vermont. 

For eight years Miss Montgomery 
was an attorney of National Life ot 
Vermont. Then she decided to learn 
more about how general agents operate 
by going with a general agent who 1s 
a member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table. In his agency she devoted her- 
self exclusively to large cases—corpo- 
rate insurance, pension trusts, estate 
planning. She joined New England 
Mutual in 1943 as attorney in the in- 
surance trust department. 
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Some 


Interesting Personalities in the Life 


Insurance Business, Their Careers and Backgrounds 


H. L. Archey, Jr. 





H: EL. ARCHEY, JK. 


Harry L. Archey, Jr., assistant secre- 
tary, Fidelity Mutual, attached to the 
department of administration, a native 
of Cincinnati, O., attended the Whar- 
ton School of University of Pennsyl- 
vania where one of his chief extra- 
curricular activities was as a member 
of the chess team. His interest in the 
game also earned him membership in 
the Phi Mu Sigma fraternity. 

Following graduation in 1928 he joined 
the Fidelity Mutual’s actuarial depart- 
ment and for eleven years had charge 
of the policyholders service division. He 
had a short period of service in the 
U.S. Army and upon discharge in 1943 
was made statistician, Fidelity Mutual. 
Shortly afterward he was appointed as- 
sistant secretary and has largely de- 
voted himself to methods studies and 
job evaluation in the department of 
administration. 

He has been a member of the Eastern 
Office Planning and Equipment Com- 
mittee, Life Office Management Asso- 
ciation, for three years and is a mem- 
ber of the Life Committee of the In- 
surance Accounting and Statistical As- 
sociation. Mr. Archey is married and 
lives in suburban Philadelphia where 
he is active in church work. He has 
been a member of his church bowling 
team for twenty-two years and has ex- 
perienced the thrill of bowling a per- 
fect 300 score. 


Frank S. Vanderbrouk 


Frank S. Vanderbrouk, executive vice 
president, Monarch Life, Sprinefield, 
Mass., was born in New Britain, Conn., 
and was graduated from New Britain 
High School and at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Conn., where he 
received an A.B. in 1928. Thereafter, 
he attended Yale Law School where 
he got an LL.B. in 1931. He belongs 
to Springfield Chamber of Commerce, 
University and Kiwanis clubs of Spring- 
held, and the legal, financial and gen- 
eral sections of American Life Conven- 
tion. Also, the Health & Accident Un- 
derwriters Conference. 

\fter leaving law school he went into 
business for a couple of years and then 
became a claim adjuster and attorney 
lor Aetna Casualty & Surety. From 
‘sctna C. & S. he went with The Pru- 
dential as a home office representative 
in 1936 and in December, 1938, joined 
the Monarch. With the Monarch he 
was made a director in January, 1940, 


and executive vice president in Janu- 


ary, 1941. In January, 1943, he was com- 


FRANK S. VANDERBROUK 


missioned a lieutenant in the Navy, 
being released to inactive duty on De- 
cember 11, 1945. His entire naval serv- 
ice was with intelligence on various 
assignments. His wife was Miss Miriam 
A. Young of Springfield. Three children 
are Sarah, Jane and Clyde. 





Later he specialized on disability valu- 
ation and annuity valuation and in 1943 
was transferred into Group insurance. 
His present duties as general manager 
in the actuarial department embrace 
broad administrative responsibilities. 

Since his original ambition was to be 
a teacher, it is not surprising that Dow 
has a particular interest in Prudential’s 
actuarial student program. He is one 
of the group that, each year, visits the 
leading colleges of the country to dis- 
cuss with both faculty and students the 
advantages and opportunities that lie in 
the actuarial field. And he points with 
great pride to the records that have 
been made by some of the men who 
have joined The Prudential staff through 
these channels. 


William J. Cohagan 


When Prudential opens its western 
home office next year the second in 
command to Vice President Harry Volk 
will be William J. Cohagan. He joined 
The Prudential in 1932 as an actuarial 
student immediately after being gradu- 
ated from Reed College, Portland, Ore. 
He became an associate of the Actu- 
arial Society of America and_ the 
American Institute of Actuaries in 1936 
and a Fellow of both organizations four 
years later. 

Prior to the war, Cohagan’s duties 
were largely of a conventionally actu- 
arial nature. Joining the Navy in 1942 
he was assigned to administrative work 
in the War Savings Bond division. In 
this field he was closely identified with 
another well known Prudential figure, 





Left to right: Harold E. Dow, Wm. P. Lynch, Francis S. Quillan, Wm. J. Cohagan 


Harold E. Dow 


In 1930 The Prudential started to re- 
cruit actuarial students from among the 
outstanding graduates of American col- 
leges and universities. In one of the 
first half-dozen groups lined up by Vice 
President Whittaker’s “talent scouts” 
was Harold E. Dow. A graduate, summa 
cum laude, from Harvard, he had just 
been granted masters degrees from the 
University of Vermont and from Har- 
vard. That was in 1935. Today Harold 
Dow is general manager and assistant 
actuary of The Prudential with impor- 
tant responsibilities and duties in its 
Group department. 

Dow’s first duties with the company 
were of a_ general actuarial nature. 


Admiral Gerald A. Eubank. 

In January, 1946, Cohagan returned 
to The Prudential and his actuarial 
duties. However, there had only re- 
cently developed the need for an ad- 
ministrative officer in the actuarial de- 
partment and it was decided to try out 
Cohagan in that post. He did well and 
the company added to his responsibili- 
ties the operations of the Ordinary 
policy division. The ability to organize 
and administer that he demonstrated in 
this work led to his being chosen to 
act as general manager of the western 
home office. 

The move to the west coast will be 
carried out largely under Cohagan’s di- 
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Alistair M. Campbell 





Rice, Montreal 
ALISTAIR M. CAMPBELL 


Alistair Matheson Campbell was born 
in Strachur, Argyllshire, Scotland. His 
early education was acquired at Cullo- 
den Public School and Inverness Royal 
Academy. Later, he achieved an out- 
standing record at Aberdeen University, 
graduating in 1927 with the degree of 
Master of Arts, with first class honors 
in mathematics. During the following 
year he was attached to the university 
as research scholar in mathematics. 

Mr. Campbell joined the Sun Life in 
July, 1928. He was appointed chief clerk 
on September 1, 1930, assistant actuary 
on April 3, 1934, and associate actuary 
on March 5, 1940. 

Mr. Campbell was loaned to the 
Foreign Exchange Control Board in 
1939 to organize the board’s insurance 
branch. In 1940 he enlisted and served 
overseas with the Canadian Forestry 
Corps and the Royal Canadian Artil- 
lery until 1945, when he returned to 
the company. He became actuary of 
the company in 1946 and in November, 
1947, was named assistant general man- 
ager and actuary. 

Mr. Campbell is a fellow of the Actu- 
arial Society and a fellow of the In- 
stitute of Actuaries. In June, 1947, he 
was elected precident of the Canadian 
Association of Actuaries for the 1947-48 


aa O. Chapman 





H. O. CHAPMAN 


H. O. Chapman, president of Na- 
tional Reserve Life of Topeka, Kan., 
was born in Atkinson, Neb., and edu- 
cated in public schools there and in 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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Evolution of Economic and Political Thought 


How It Has Affected Private Enterprise System—British Mercantilism, Adam 
Smith’s “Wealth of Nations,” Abandonment of Gold Standard. Theory That 


Production Must Equal Consumption Plus Investment 


Economic and political thought have 
undergone many minor changes through- 
out the years, but in the English speak- 
ing countries at least since the seven- 
teenth century we seem to have run 
through two basic periods and to be 
now entering a third—all this within 
the confines of the broad principles of 
the enterprise system. These are dis- 
tinct from the principles inherent in 
the socialist system and the communist 
system, both of which exist in the world 
today, the former even in some of the 
English speaking nations, and all are 
part and parcel of the over-all conflict 
of ideologies with which we who be- 
lieve in the enterprise system are faced. 

Each of these periods in the evolution 
of the enterprise system has stressed 
different factors in the determination 
of state policy. 

British Mercantilism 

For instance, in Britain Mercantilism 
held sway till about the end of the 
eighteenth century. To the Mercantil- 
ists, a favorable balance of trade and 
the acquisition of gold and the precious 
metals were above all to be desired. 
This thought developed at the time of 
the formation of great states, of the 
discovery of the New World and of 
expanding trade. Statesmen consequently 
exalted foreign trade over domestic 
trade, manufacturing industry over pri- 
mary production, and felt justified in 
furthering artificially these ends through 
decrees designed to ensure the goodness 
and cheapness of goods for export, 
through export bounties, through im- 
port duties and through restrictions on 
the export of the precious metals. 


Influence of “Wealth of Nations” 

Then, in 1776, the publication of 
Adam Smith’s “Wealth of Nations,” a 
rather revolutionary work at that time, 
marked the beginning of the ascend- 
ancy of the so-called classical school of 
thought. Basic tenet was the free and un- 
hampered bargaining of the individual, 
and the laws governing the economic 
state were felt to be automatic and 
fore-ordained. They maintained too that 
“given the existence of complete indi- 
vidual political and legal equality,” the 
equilibrium towards which the economy 
was always tending was socially desir- 
able. Many statesmen became free trade 
advocates, because any restrictions which 
prohibited or impeded the free flow of 
goods violated the basic tenet and de- 
tracted from the great advantages of 
the international division of labor, the 
main exceptions being those who fa- 
vored protection for infant industries 
in the younger countries. Concern for 
the balance of trade was held to be 
needless, since, through the workings of 
the gold standard, that also was self 
adjusting. 

This was the dominant thinking when 
the life insurance business was born— 
born in answer to the need for the 
equitable sharing of the financial risks 
incident to the uncertainties of life and 
at a time when the individual believed 
that his living and the financial provi- 
sion for his dependents were his own 
responsibility. 

Abandonment of Gold Standard 

Abandonment of the gold standard 


By Joun T. BrypEn 
Assistant General Manager, North American Life of Toronto 


about 1931 seems to me to have marked 
the end of this period, although modi- 
fications were in the process of being 
made since just before the turn of the 
century, first as a move towards na- 
tional economic self sufficiency in an- 
ticipation of World War I; second, to 
give effect to a rapid growth in the 
social concepts underlying political 
thought; and third, in answer to the 
observed fact of periodic unemployment 
which flowed naturally from the auto- 
matic working of the gold standard, 
whereby an inflow of gold resulting 
from an export balance expanded the 
money supply, which raised prices, 
making that country an unfavorable one 
in which to buy, and thus set up forces 
tending to reverse the flow. Fluctua- 
tions in the volume and flow of trade, 
in prices, in interest rates and in em- 
ployment supplied the corrective meas- 
ures and were implicit in its operation. 

The 1930’s seem to have introduced 
a new economics, which has as_ its 
dominant theme the maintenance of a 
continuing high level of employment 
and income, and is the current answer 
to the problem of cyclical fluctuations 
and the expansion of our social con- 
sciousness. 


Equation of Production and Equal 
Consumption Plus Investment 


The main theory says that it is 
axiomatic that production must equal 
consumption plus investment. In other 
words, everything produced must be 


either consumed or added to the 
nation’s capital equipment. From this 
equation it is argued that to keep pro- 
duction at any given level, an amount 
of purchasing power equal to that cre- 
ated by the production must be spent 
currently, either on consumption or in 
further. investment in capital assets. If 
this does not happen, then the whole 
process slows down, production falls 
and areas of unemployment appear. 
Thus the level of unemployment hinges 
on the degree of consumption and the 
amount of expenditure on job-creating 
investment. Further, the,individual’s de- 
cision to consume and the business 
man’s or the government’s decision to 
invest, are the key points in the imple- 
mentation of the theory, and _ those 
points represent the places where gov- 
ernment policy can seek to influence 
the desired result. 

That, of course, is an oversimplifica- 
tion of the theory, but I do think it 
represents the hard core of economic 
and political thought on this continent; 
that is, that thinking which still recog- 
nizes the virtues of enterprise and 
initiative. 

The theory justified government in 
attempting to maintain and expand 
consumption expenditures, first by its 
own people through good and continu- 
ing wages, through social security ben- 
efits, through unemployment benefits, 
through progressive tax rates and other 
measures designed to put more of the 
national income in the hands of those 
who will spend it currently; and second, 
by people in other countries through 
its trade policy, or at present we should 
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add its aid policy. It justifies too meas- 
ures to stimulate capital investment, 
such as low interest rates, government 
guarantees of excess risk in loans, in 
housing stimulants and in the shelf of 
public works to be used by government 
at times when capital investment by 
business is slowing down. 

Needless to say there are many varia- 
tions in opinions on the implementation 
of such a policy, and there are many 
honest doubts as to whether it will work 
at all—doubters who say there is too 
much government direction involved, 
and doubters who believe that there is 
far too little government action antici- 
pated. One thing does stand out, how- 
ever, and that is that we have moved 
a long way away from the old auto- 
matic controls which exacted financial 
and other sacrifices to get rid of dis- 
equilibriums in the economy and which, 
despite their harshness, were at least 
realistic, and have moved a long way 
toward conscious management by gov- 
ernment through its monetary and fiscal 
policy, and through either qualitative or 
quantitative direction to influence and 
bend all other factors in the economy 
to attain the end of continuing employ- 
ment. Thus we see our currencies di- 
vorced from gold, exchange rates ar- 
tificially determined, ‘taxation being 
maintained at a high level during pros- 
perous periods, and interest rates being 
controlled at low levels. 


Degree of Control and Management 

If I am correct in my interpretation, 
the question becomes not so much one 
of control or no control, management 
or no management, but rather one of 
the degree of control and the area of 
management. The system could contain 
the seeds of a revitalized era of com- 
petitive enterprise operating in a free 
market, within the framework of over- 
all government planning and direction, 








but it also contains the seeds of a 
completely collectivist society and all 
the regiinentation which that entails, 
The alternatives must be realized by 
those of us who believe in the widest 
area of enterprise because if capital 
and enterprise fail to fill their role, 
even though the rules of the game are 
undergoing change while the game is in 
progress, government will step in with 
some measure designed to fill the gap 
and we must not let government direc- 
tion and administration become a creep- 
ing paralysis on initiative and enterprise. 

Once government moves from the 
passive to the active, it moves from 
the role of arbiter to that of participant, 
while still retaining its role of judge. 
The effect of its actions expands, just 
as the ripples from the pebble cast into 
the silent pool. Currents and cross cur- 
rents are set in motion, which bring 
additional action and create additional 
reactions. Each move creates a vested 
interest by some section of our people, 
and each vested interest makes with- 
drawal that much more difficult and 
makes additional action that much more 
likely and even necessary. Mistakes 
have a tendency to be covered up rather 
than exposed and corrected. 


Principal Interest of Life Insurance 
Business 


So, what’s ahead on the economic 
front ?—an attempt to manage our econ- 
omies to the end that a high level of 
employment and_ prosperity will be 
maintained. Whether such a policy will 
in the long run prove successful, time 
alone will tell but success, if it comes, 
can only come from the understanding 
and cooperation of government, busi- 
ness and labor in the pursuit of the 
common goal, because one thing is cer- 
"tain: you can’t have a high level of 
employment without matching it with 
a high level of production. Basically it 
is production in the final analysis that 
counts. 

The life insurance business must have 
a deep and continuing interest in the 
economic pattern, because the life in- 
surance business and the competitive 
enterprise system go hand in hand. 
Certainly, the life insurance business as 
we know it on this continent cannot 
exist in an economy in which enterprise 
does not flourish, and there are com- 
paratively few businesses that have a 
greater stake in seeing that there is as 
wide an area of enterprise as possible, 
and that the economy operates effi- 
ciently and well. 

(Editor’s Note: The above article con- 
sists of extracts from an address delivered 
in October by Mr. Bryden before the Life 
Insurance Advertisers Association.) 





NSLI Premiums Inquiry 
Congressman John C. Brophy of Wis- 
consin has begun an investigation of 
his own based on allegations that there 
have been premium overcharges by tiie 


Veterans Administration on National 
Service Life Insurance. He has written 
a letter to VA asking for facts. 
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ACHIEVEMENT 


.o Life Insurance can be.a career 
of success and happiness... 
whether one sells it... or 


just owns it. 
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William S. Norton, Vice President in Charge of City Mort- 


Retire From Metropolitan at 


gages; C. Eugene Tully, Assistant Secretary, and 
Dr. A. J. Lotka, Assistant Statistician 


Among retirements which will take 
place at Metropolitan Life home office 


at the end of the year are those of 
William S. Norton, vice president in 
charge of city mortgages, C. Eugene 


Tully, assistant secretary, and Dr. A. J. 
Lotka, assistant statistician. 

Mr. Norton, who has been with the 
company thirty-six years, is regarded 
as one of the country’s outstanding au- 
thorities on real estate and mortgages. 


Mr. Norton’s Duties 

The duties of Mr. Norton, a tireless 
worker, have embraced not only the su- 
pervision of the company’s investments 
in city mortgages amounting, when he 
took charge, to about $1 billion, but also 
have included the care of its foreclosed 
properties, the reconditioning, rental and 
sale of the same. The unavoidable fore- 
closures became numerous following the 
panic late in 1929 and continued through 
the depression, so that between 1929 and 
1944 the company acquired through fore- 
closure and by voluntary conveyance 
from mortgages about 32,000 parcels of 
city real estate with an asset value of 
$390,000,000. Upon Mr. Norton’s_ re- 
tirement there will remain unsold of the 
foreclosed properties about forty par- 
cels. The company invested approxi- 
mately $1,670,000,000 in city mortgages 
during his administration. Within the 
last two years the company engaged 
in making loans on homes purchased 
by war veterans, partly guaranteed by 
the Government through its Veterans 
Administration (including loans actually 
closed and committed for), number 
about 13,500 and aggregate $96,000,000. 


F. H. Ecker’s Comments on W. S. 


Norton 
Asked by The Eastern Underwriter 
this week to give an estimate of Mr. 


Norton and his service to the company 
Frederick H. Ecker, chairman, said: 
“The Metropolitan Life has had ex- 
treme satisfaction in the services of a 
man so thoroughly dependable and con- 
servative ‘Billy’ Norton, but a man 
not conservative that he is unable 
to transact business. It is easy to de- 
cide problems in the negative; just to 


as 


SO 


say No, as in that way few mistakes 
are made, but if No is always the an- 
swer then no business would be done. 


“His relations with the mortgage field 
throughout the country have been of 
a particularly constructive character, 
recognizing all types of field prob!ems, 
cooperating in every way with corres- 
pondents, but always with the thought 
in mind of the Metropolitan Life’s in- 
terest to the public. A case to the point 
is his genuine interest in and manner 
of handling the GI loans. 

“Another aspect of his personality has 
been the capacity to utilize the services 
of associates in getting from them the 
best results without being dictatorial 
or arbitrary.” 


How Early Knowledge of New York 
Realty Was Acquired 


Born in Brooklyn, Mr. Norton went 
to the famous preparatory school, St. 
Paul’s, in Concord, N. H. Upon gradua- 
tion he decided to go to work at making 
his own living instead of entering Yale 
where so many of his ancestors were 
graduated, For a career he elected real 
estate and went with George R. Read 
& Co., and at a time when the depres- 
sion of 1893 was a factor in American 
life. George Read at the time was one 
of the outstanding real estate men of 
New York City, handling many large 
properties including Astor real estate. 
Under Read’s management more office 
buildings were handled than by all the 
other real estate firms of the city com- 
bined. Norton could not have. entered 
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the real estate field in a spot where 
it was possible to gain more widespread 
and valuable experience in city realty 
affairs than with the Read office. He 
was a boy quick to grasp situations, 
speedily learning many aspects of real 
estate operation, and he began to gather 
important knowledge as he saw how de- 
pressed properties were nursed along 





and put on a paying basis. 


It was the start of the era of putting 
up large office buildings in downtown 
New York one of which was the Park 
Row Building, at the time the tallest 
building in the city. He mastered the 
problem of renting ‘space, because of 
his experience with the Park Row 
Building and some other of the new 
office buildings. He was active in get- 
ting tenants for the buildings. Many 
of them were lawyers as the legal pro- 
fession, which had been largely cen- 
tered in the Wall Street district, began 
moving up to the buildings in the City 
Hall area. Incidentally, one of the first 
jobs he had was in connection with the 
vacating of the old Park Place home 
office of the Metropolitan Life when the 
company moved to Twenty-third Street. 


Helped Gather Large Blocks of Realty 


While with Read Mr. Norton assisted 
in gathering large blocks of realty for 
some of the major developments of the 
city, and, incidentally, he was respon- 
sible for obtaining two parcels of real 
estate which are part of the present 
Metropolitan Life’s home office struc- 
ture. Some of his activities were in con- 
nection with the development of the 
east side of Harlem when the subway 


was built. Old dwellings torn down, 
gave way to modern construction. 
Many interesting experiences were 


had by Mr. Norton in obtaining options 
on property. It was necessary to ac- 
quire a plot which, multiplied or divided 
by certain units, made it worth while 
as a building site. 

Soon after entering the real estate 
field Mr. Norton’s interest in horses, 
which he had had from childhood, im- 
pelled him to join old Troop C of the 
National Guard in Brooklyn in which he 
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Tully’s 48 Years With Metropolitan - 


In a life insurance company there are 
always some persons engaged in unusual 
and interesting activities incidental to the 
operations of a great organization. At 
Metropolitan Life there is C. Eugene 
Tully, assistant secretary, who retires at 
the end of this year, after 48%4 years’ 
service. Any special inquiry by a Metro- 
politan policyholder whether made _ in 
person or by mail has been routed to 
him; if an employe suggests an improve- 
ment in work routine it will go to him 
first; and among other tasks he negoti- 
ates for the gems that adorn the service 
bars of long-time employes. 

This last, Mr. Tully hastens to explain, 
results from the custom of giving old 
employes a symbol of appreciation for 
long and faithful service. Each quin- 
quennial a bar is added to the service 
medal, at twenty-five years a small dia- 
mond and at forty years a canary dia- 
mond and a sapphire, making the colors 
of the company, blue, white and gold. 

During the depression of the 1930’s with 
great numbers of Industrial policyholders 
unemployed and on relief, the three lead- 
ing Industrial writing companies, Metro- 
politan, Prudential and John Hancock, 
formed the Life Insurance Adjustment 
Bureau in order to assist relief agencies 
and to provide for retention of insurance 
advantageous to policyholders. Mr. Tully 
was chairman of a joint committee that 
set up procedures for this work. 

One of Mr. Tully’s executive responsi- 
bilities of a confidential nature that gets 
no spotlight is handling Metropolitan’s 
welfare allowances. In such a large ag- 
gregation of employes including man- 
agers, assistant managers and agents, a 
considerable number are always subject 
to disability. Long before the adoption 
by Metroplitan Life of a retirement and 
disability program in 1925 the company 
made an allowance to sick and disabled 
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employes. These allowances, which are 
substantial in amount over the years, are 
reported direct to top executive. 


Worked With George B. Woodward 


One phase of a great company’s ac- 
tivity that has passed through Mr. Tully’s 
hands for about forty years is special 
inquiries of policyholders. He inherited 
this among other resnonsibilities from 
his former superior, the late George 
B. Woodward, lorg time vice president 
who had an amazing range of executive 
activity including supervision of all home 
office operations. Mr. Tully was for 
many years his assistant, getting a diver- 
sity of training that accounts for the 
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Career of Alfred J. Lotka 





DR. A. J. LOTKA 


Dr. Alfred J. Lotka, assistant statis- 
tician of the Metropolitan Life, who 
retires from the company at the end 
of the year, has had nearly twenty-three 
years of service. A distinguished mathe- 
matician of international reputation, Dr. 
Lotka has made many outstanding and 
original contributions to the fields of 
population studies, mortality statistics 
and to other fields of vital statistics 
which are directly related to the life 
insurance business. His career is an 
excellent illustration of the place of the 
modern scholar in business. 

Dr. Lotka in 1924 joined the Metro- 
politan as supervisor of mathematical 
research in the statistical bureau and 
was advanced to his present position 
of assistant statistician a decade later. 
Even before his appointment to the 
company his skill as an applied mathe- 
matician was widely recognized. He had 
studied abroad at the University of 
Birmingham and the University at Leip- 
zig, and in this country at Cornell and 
Johns Hopkins, specializing in mathe- 
matical physics and in the mathema- 
tical theory of evolution. 

Some Distinctions He Has Won 

Dr. Lotka’s work has won him many 
distinctions. He served as president of 
both the American Statistical Associa- 
tion and the Population Association of 
America; he is now American vice 
president of the International Union 
for the Scientific Study of Population. 
His writings include the Elements of 
Physical Biology (1925), the Analytical 
Theory of Biological Associations (1934 
and 1939), and the following three books 
as joint author with Dr. Louis I. Dub- 
lin: The Money Value of a Man (re- 
vised in 1946), Length of Life (1936) 
and Twenty-five Years of Health Prog- 
ress (1937). He has also published about 
100 papers in various scientific and 
technical journals, and a number of 
articles and essays in leading maga- 
zines. His writings are distinguished by 
an unusually facile style. He has com- 
mand of several languages, having !ec- 


tured in French and written in both 
French and German. - 
It is little wonder that Dr. Lotkas 


colleagues in the statistical bureau of 
the Metropolitan are reluctant to see 
him go. In his retirement, he will con- 
tinue his scientific investigations «n¢ 
the preparation of further publications 
in the fields of his special interest. 





“inusual tasks that have been entrusted 


to his care, much of which called for 
tact and discretion as well as executive 
ability. 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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a are “‘coaches”’ on the New England Mutual staff who 
spend all their time thinking up new “plays” to help keep 
our company representatives up among the high scorers. 
Three years ago, in anticipation of the war's end, these 
coaches built an educational program designed to refresh 
the company’s returning veterans with the latest news from 
the field of life insurance, and also to give a thorough prep- 
aration to those entering the business for the first time. 
To date, the company has conducted twelve such post-war 
courses, five for returning veterans and seven for new field 


representatives. Designed to round out the regular agency 


Getting a jump on the field 





s 


training, these streamlined, 10-day seminars are held right at 
the Home Office in Boston where first-hand information is 
made available from the company’s top executives. 

How are the “students” making out? The 250 graduates 
of these courses are now paying for new business at an 
average rate of better than $240,000 a year. 

kk 

Of New England Mutual’s full-time field force of 
1000 men, 117 made the Leaders’ Association with a 
production of $500,000 or more a year, and 40 are 
members of the Million Dollar Round Table. 


New England Mutual 


Ly Insurance Company fe LA: of Boston 
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George Willard Smith, President Agencies in Prtacipel Cities Coast to Coast 


The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America—1835 
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American Life Convention’s President 


Born on a Farm Robert B. Richardson Was a Cavalryman at 


Age of 17; His Experience in Marines; Started 
Insurance Career as an Actuary ; 


By CuHarves D. GREENFIELD 
Helena, Mont. 


Robert Burns Richardson, president 
of American Life Convention and of 
Western Life Insurance Co. of Helena, 
Mont., is a strong, vigorous personality 
who has always known where he is go- 
ing and has been unafraid to make de- 
cisions. It is rather interesting that 
there is one insurance organization 
which has furnished two presidents to 
head American Life Convention. The 
late Harry R. Cunningham, Mr. Rich- 
ardson’s predecessor, occupied the ALC 
post, too. 

The farm in the heart of the central 
Illinois corn belt on which R. B. was 
born had been in possession of his 
family since the original patent, signed 
by President Monroe, was issued. His 
mother’s family emigrated from Scot- 
land to America before the Revolution 
and worked westward from Virginia 
throueh Kentucky to what was then the 
frontier in Illinois. Preserved on the 
farm to this day is a payroll of a com- 
pany commanded by an ancestor, Cap- 
tain John Constant, which fought in the 
Revolution. Among others who signed 
this payroll was Daniel Boone.  Rich- 
ardson’s paternal grandfather emigrated 
from Scotland to Illinois to engage in 
farming. “Bob” Richardson and_ his 
father jointly own nearly two sections 
of as fine land as can be found in the 
corn belt and it is cultivated through 
tenants. 

When R. B. was 17 he became a cav- 
alryman in the Illinois National Guard. 
It was called out to help chase Pancho 
Villa on the Mexican border. After- 
wards, it was rushed to East St. Louis 
to stop a serious race riot. In a week’s 
time in East St. Louis R. B. saw more 
war and harrowing and revolting scenes 
than he had all summer on the Mexican 
border. 

Experience in the Marines 

In the fall of 1916 he enrolled as a 
freshman at the University of Michigan 
and promptly joined the Naval Reserve 
unit there. He was back home in Illi- 
nois on spring vacation when his unit 
was called out and departed before he 
got back. He left the university to en- 
list in the marine corps, putting in 
many months in the tropics and then 
was sent to France for a few months. 
After that he returned to the tropics 
where he was given the job of training 
snipers. 

Then, back to France as a sniper in 
the famed Second Division which was 
engaged in most of the big battles of 
World War I. While his task took him 
much of the time to advance of the 
front lines R. B. considers he had only 
one narrow escape. With a companion 
he was in a sniper’s nest shooting at the 
Germans when his buddy fired a_ shot 
that emitted a tracer bullet, immediately 
revealing to the enemy a position they 
long had wanted to locate. The two 
snipers lost no time in getting out. Sec- 
onds later the German artillery cut 
loose and obliterated the sniper nest. 

As a crack shot in the Marines Mr. 
Richardson was so successful in marks- 
manship contests that although only an 
enlisted man his winnings, plus his 
additional qualification pay, gave him a 
larger income than the major in his 
outfit pulled down. 


Joined Western Life as Actuary 
War service over he resumed his 


studies at Ann Arbor where he majored 


in actuarial science and was graduated 
in 1920. Upon leaving college he came 
west to join the New World Life. In 
1928 he became actuary of the Western 
Life’ and in 1933 was made executive 
vice president, succeeding to the presi- 
dency five years later. In the nine 
years since his elevation to the presi- 
dency the company’s insurance in force 
has more than doub'ed. He declines 
personal credit for this accomplishment, 
ascribing it to the team work and esprit 
de corps of home office and fie!d. 

The Richardson family consists of Mr. 
and Mrs. Richardson and a daughter, 
Lorna, who is a senior at Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

The Western Life was started in 
1910. The location at Helena was 
chosen because it was then reputed to 
be the wealthiest town per capita in the 
country. Helena came into being when 
gold was discovered in Last Chance 
Gulch in 1864. It was one of the few 
gold camps of the west that instead 
of being a ghost town became the state 
capital and a_ residential town. _No 
surveyor had a hand in its birth. Its 
main street follows the turns and wind- 
ings of the Gulch where the sluice boxes 
were laid and it has achieved the repu- 
tation of being the windingest main 
street in the country. Not all the gold 
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has yet been recovered. A few years 
ago a contractor excavating for a new 
building made more profit recovering 
the gold from the dirt he took out than 
he did on the contract price. A gold 
dredge has been steadily taking forty- 
foot bites for nearly ten years out of 
the ground at the valley end of main 
street, digesting it in its mercury lined 
innards to recover the gold it carries. 
The Late Harry R. Cunningham 
When the company was started in 
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HOSTS TO MORE INSURANCE CONVENTIONS 
THAN ANY OTHER HOTEL IN THE WORLD 





























Helena in 1910 local citizens were the 
principal stockholders. The company 
had growing pains at the start, but 
these began to disappear when the iate 
Harry R. Cunningham was persunded 
to resign the office of State Aui‘tor 
and Commissioner of Insurance to be- 
come general manager of the new com- 
pany. It was a fortunate choice. ( iin- 
ningham was widely known and ex- 
tremely popular in Montana and hi: jn- 
fluence helped tide over the criiical 
years and then to grow substan‘: illy 
and safely. Also, Montana h&d just 
been discovered as a farming state and 
a series of most favorable crop years 
put most of the new homesteaders nto 
a buying frame of mind. 

In the early days at every cross roads 
there was a bank. Competition jas 
fierce and credit correspondingly easy, 
It was an ideal set-up for high pressure 
agents who followed in the wake of pro- 
moters. They would get from a hank 
the names of farmers whose notes they 
would discount and then go out and sei] 
the farmers and discount the notes 
at the bank. While they were high 
pressure salesmen their method of se- 
lecting prospects automatically made for 
good persistency of business. 


Became Western Life in 1938 

The company operated the first few 
years only in Montana. Then it began 
to spread out and today it operates in 
six mountain and Pacific Coast states, 
In 1938 its name was changed from the 
Montana Life to the Western Life. It 
has more than $130,000,000 on the books 
and assets exceed $30,000,000. 

Mr. Richardson has made the com- 
pany an unusually good president. He 
has been active in American Life Con- 
vention affairs for some years and his 
elevation to the presidency of ALC was 
a popular election in the organization. 




























Community Property Law 
Void in Pennsylvania 


Ruling in a test case involving an 
insurance policy that Pennsylvania’s new 
community property law violated the 
state constitution, the Pennsylvania 


Supreme Court declared last week that 
the act was “vague, contradictory and 
wholly invalid.” 

The -law was enacted by the 1947 
Pennsylvania Legislature in an attempt 
to save Pennsylvania residents an esti- 
mated total of $100,000,000 a year in 
federal income tax payments by per- 
mitting husbands and wives to halve 
their income for tax purposes and thus 
obtain lower rates. Similar laws were 
enacted this year in Michigan, Nebraska 
and Oregon, with the community proper- 
ty principles previously in effect in nine 
other states. 

In a 23-page decision written by 
Justice Horace Stern, high Pennsylvania 
tribunal found the act to be “so in- 
complete, conflicting and inconsistent in 
its provision” that it was altogether 
“inoperative and incapable of execution.” 





Atlantic Elects Attorney, 
Asst. Medical Director 


Atlantic Life announces the election 
of Robert W. Corstaphney, Jr., as attor- 
ney for the company and Dr. Robley D. 
sates as assistant medical director. A 
graduate in law of the University oi 
Virginia, Mr. Corstaphney was forme:ly 
on the staff of the general counsel of 
the United States Maritime Commission. 
Dr. Bates had been in private praci ce 
in Richmond for a number of years | ¢- 
fore joining the company. 





ADDRESSES TOLEDO ASS’N 

Hermine R. Kuhn, first field assistant, 
Manhattan Life, addressed a luncheon 
meeting of the Toledo Association of 
Life Underwriters recently at Your °s- 
town. Her subject was “Prospecting.’ 
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A®* before canoe and oxcart brought the first pioneers into Vermont, the 
hills were there—standing guard over fertile valleys and upland forests. And 
it was natural that the men who founded the National Life should look first to 
the hills of their homeland for inspiration. In their rugged strength—their en- 
during dependability, they saw the symbol of their infant company. 

It is this special character, we feel, that for almost a century has drawn men 
and women in ever-increasing numbers to entrust their future security to the 
National Life. 


NATIONAL LIFE ("45 
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Public Information Department 


Created by Prudential to Assist the Company’s Various Oper- 
ating Departments on Matters Affecting Public 
Relations Among Its Functions; Its Personnel 





Left to right: George Browne, Charles Bergstrom, George Mack Johnson, J. Addi- 
son Robb, Philip Roger Warth. 


Development of widespread  under- 
standing of the close relationships be- 
tween The Prudential Insurance Co. of 
America and local communities through- 
out the United States and Canada is 
the primary objective of the company’s 
newly-orgenized public information de- 
partment. 

This new department, officially cre- 
ated on July 15, comes under the super- 
vision of Vice President George E. 
Potter. Its duties are to assist the vari- 
ous operating departments of The Pru- 
dential on all matters affecting public 
relations and to handle the company’s 
general publicity and informational pro- 
grams through periodicals and other 
media. Wherever feasible, news mate- 
rial is released on a local basis through 
members of the field organization. 


Directed by George M. Johnson 
The public information department is 
directed by George M. (Mack) John- 
son, former foreign and Washington 
news correspondent for the Associated 
and the United Press. He aiso 
worked on New York and Newark 


Press 


papers and has contributed articles to 
national magazines. During the early 
part of the war, Mr. Johnson served 
in various Army public relations as- 
signments, later transferring to the 
Office of Strategic Services. Upon dis- 
charge from the Army in 1945, he was 
appointed Director of News Service of 
the Veterans Administration, where he 
remained until he came with The 
Prudential. 
Others in Department 

Assisting Mr. Johnson are Charles W. 
3ergstrom, assistant supervisor, who is 
a forty-three-year veteran of The Pru- 
dential; J. Addison Robb, manager, 
News Service, who joined The Pruden- 
tial in 1935 to handle real estate adver- 
tising in the company’s mortgage loan 
department, and Philip R. Warth, as- 
sistant manager, News Service, a cap- 
tain in the Army Air Forces public re- 
lations set-up during the war, and the 
most recent addition to the staff of the 
public information department. George 
F. Browne, who has been with the com- 
pany since 1924, is a special writer on 
the staff. 





C. Eugene Tully 
(Continued from Page 14) 

For a number ot years before Metro- 
politan Life mutual:zed in 1915 its policy- 
holders had the right to vote for direc- 
tors. Arrangements in connection with 
policyholder voting and correspondence 
with policyholders concerning the exer- 
cise of this right were handled by Mr. 
Tully 

Another of Mr. Tully’s functions is 
supervision of the Policyholders Inquiry 
Bureau at the home office where be- 
tween thirty ani thirty-five clerks last 
year channeled the problems of some 
100,000 visitors to the Bureau. Still an- 
other of the varied matters that come 
under Mr. Tully’s care is the Suggestion 
Box. An employe making a time-saving 
suggestion which is adopted is allowed 
a credit based on the percentage value 
of the saving with a minimum payment 
of $10 for each suggestion adopted. These 
suggestions come first to Mr. Tully, are 
given a number, and are passed on to 
one of several home office committees 
familiar with the subject matter. 


Never Had Full Vacation 
Asked about his personal interests or 
outside activities, Mr. Tully said: “I 
have been so active and absorbed in 
my varied duties here—and happy too, 
every day of it—that I never felt the 
need for an avocation or diversion. 


There have always been matters re- 
quiring thought so that I have never 
been able, as they say, to close my 
desk at the end of the day and ‘lock up 
business cares for the night.’ A_ life 
insurance company is so varied in its 
scope, that it fascinates you, holding your 
interest.” 

However, Mr. Tully is an enthusiastic 


William S. Norton 


(Continued from Page 14) 


became a corporal. When the call was 
issued for the National Guard to volun- 
teer for service in the Spanish-American 
War he was among those early to re- 
spond, having first gotten the consent 
of his parents since he had not attained 
his majority. He trained with the Troop 
in Virginia and saw service with it in 
Puerto Rico. 

When the war ended he returned to 
his position with George R. Read & Co. 
Stress of business at that time forced 
him to resign from the troop, but he 
later re-enlisted in it and was advanced 
until he became first lieutenant. After 
another period of troop service he de- 
cided to devote all his energies to busi- 
ness. 

Goes With Old Provident Savings Life 

When the old Provident Savings Life 
Insurance Co. (which later became the 
Postal Life) was being reorganized Mr. 
Norton was asked to hand'e its real es- 
tate affairs. He had snent twelve years 
in the Read office. Charles FE. Lock- 
wood, later a member of the New York 
legislature and now a judge, who was 
one of the company’s counsel, had 
known Norton well and he said to him: 

“You have had so much experience 
in appraising real estate and know so 
much about real estate mortgages I 





and life-long goifer who plays the year 
round. Some years ago one of the news 
services sent out a picture of a foursome 
playing in midwinter in a foot of snow, 
one of them being Mr. Tully. He is a 
charter member of Winged Foot Golf 
Club. Asked about vacation activities, it 
developed that he had never taken a full 
vacation. Once, years ago, he planned to 
take his family on a motor tour of New 
England. At the first overnight stop, 
Boston, there was a message from the 
office to return at once. 

How Mr. Tully happened to acquire 
his unusual duties would serve as a 
Horatio Alger moral. An older sister 
had taken a position with Metropolitan 
Life and urged Gene, then a young 
train dispatcher with New Haven Rail- 
road, to apply. He did and became a 
bookkeeper in the Audit Division. At 
that time George B. Woodward, then 
third vice president, had supervision 
over all divisions of the company. Pe- 
riodically after office hours Mr. Wood- 
ward used to walk through all sections 
to see which, if any, were working over- 
time. On more than one such occasion 
he found young Gene Tully at work. 
One morning Mr. Tully’s section head 
told him Mr. Woodward wanted to see 
him. Without any preliminaries Mr. 
Woodward said: “How would you like 
to work for me?” There began an as- 
sociation of twenty years. Mr. Wood- 
ward was an actuary by profession, a 
man whose broad executive capacity was 
shown by the scope of his responsibili- 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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“CALL FAIRBANKS-" 


when you think of 


UNITED STATES LIFE 


in FOREIGN 
Non-Citizens considered. When in competition or 
faced with substandard problems, consult FAIR- 
BANKS AGENCY BO-9-8696. Illustrations cheer- 
fully and quickly furnished. We pay the maximum 
commissions allowed by law! 


RICHARD W. FAIRBANKS, General Agent 
80 John Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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think you should come with the com. 
pany and give it the benefit of your 
knowledge.” ; 

In the reorganization E. E. Ritten- 
house, who had been Colorado Commis- 
sioner of Insurance, was made president 
of the Provident Savings, which was 
then at 35 Nassau Street. Norton was 
instrumental in saving many of the 
company’s assets. 


Joins Metropolitan Life 


One day William A. Read, a brother 
of George Read, told Norton that he 
should go up to the Metropolitan Life 
end see Vice President Frederick H. 
Ecker as he understood there was an 
opening there for the position of as- 
sistant comptroller under Walter Stab- 
ler. An interview with Mr. Ecker, and 
later with Mr. Stabler, resulted in his 
joining the Metropolitan, and in Feb- 
ruary, 1922, he was made deputy comp- 


troller. At the start his duties largely 
had to do with city mortgages. Af the 
time the Metropolitan did not have 


mortgage loan correspondents and no 
loens were made out of New York City 
that either Mr. Stabler or Mr. Norton 
did not personally inspect. Norton 
traveled extensively to the cities of the 
United States in order to be convinced 
that the loan would be a proper one for 
the company. and he became an expert 
on values of city property throughout 
the nation. That experience and _ the 
broader duties which he later assumed 
in handling the company’s realty en- 
abled him to recognize long-range signs 
and symptoms in the market, and as a 
result he has been able to handle vast 
holdings of bonds and mortgages on real 
property at a profit. 


The Depression of Early ’30’s 


At the time of the Wall Street de- 
bacle Mr. Norton was handling the di- 
rect loans and correspondents’ loans. 
As the depression deepened some of the 
correspondents walked out of the pic- 
ture and Mr. Norton reorganized the 
correspondents’ corps. The depression 
brought on the life insurance companies 
a flood of foreclosures. Serving on one 
of the Metropolitan’s real estate com- 
mittees was one of the city’s shrewdest 
and most successful real estate men, the 
late Joseph P. Day. His advice to Mr. 
Norton the latter found valuable. It 
was this: “Keep your feet on_ the 
ground. There are foreclosures in every 
panic,. but the country has always re- 
covered from panics. So the nation 
will climb out of this one. Remember, 
it is the long pull which counts.” 

The Metropolitan did not get panicky; 
did not dump real estate, knowing what 
effect that would have on the reality 
market. Its liquidations were performed 
in orderly fashion. It sold out of its 
portfolio some loft buildings, some 
dwellings and some other real estate, 
but kept the real estate it thought was 
desirable. When the turn in the eco- 
nomic situation inevitably came along 
the company’s real estate began to in- 
crease in value. 


His Outside Activities 

Because of growing responsibilities 
during World War II Mr. Norton with- 
drew from many business and_ social 
activities in which he found pleasure 
and diversion during the years. He re- 
linquished his golf in which he was 
adept. However, he retained his mem- 
bership in the Blind Brook Country 
Club, Portchester, N. Y., and is also a 
trustee of the Union Dime Savings 
Bank in New York City. He is a mem- 
ber of the Real Estate Board of New 
York; also a member of the American 
Institute of Real Estate Appraisers 

Mr. Norton has two sons: Phillips, @ 
graduate of Yale and Harvard Law 
School and who is with Millbank, 
Twead, Hope & Hadley, one of the 
city’s leading law firms; and Nathaniel 
who attended Lehigh and Columbia and 
is with Wood Dolson Co., Inc., one 0 
New York City’s leading real estate 
offices. 

Mr. and Mrs. Norton reside in the 
Park Lane, 299 Park Avenue, New 
York City. 
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ERHAPS you can guess, even before we give 
you a clue. 

You may have met him first when he was 
taking an active part in putting over the Com- 
munity Chest Drive in your town, or helping 
to raise Red Cross funds. 

Being a good, solid citizen—and a home-town 
booster, too—he’s the kind of man who likes to 
lend a hand at neighborly jobs like these. 

In fact, the life career he has chosen for him- 
self is that of helping people. 

For example, there are hundreds of people— 
right in your town—who will evermore be grate- 
ful to him for having shown them the key to 
greater security and peace of mind. 

And there are boys and girls—right in your 
neighborhood— whose dream of a college educa- 
tion is coming true, thanks to him. 

There are widows, too, who are facing the 
future unafraid, because he helped arrange it 
that way for them... and many a work-weary 
businessman who has been able to retire to en- 
joy the carefree years that lie before him—all 
because of this man. 

Who is he? Of course you know him! He is 
your life insurance agent. 
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United Nations’ Economic and Social Counci 


_ Envisions Social Security For All Peoples 


Social Security on a world-wide scale 
is envisioned by United Nations’ Eco- 
nomic and Social Council in a program 
of objectives drawn up early this year 
by a sub-group of the council, the Social 
Commission, which has been charged 
with the task of studying racial stand- 
ards of living, welfare and related sub- 
jects including Social Security. At the 
same time that these “directives” were 
set the Social Commission organized with 


some high talent, including Arthur J. 
Altmeyer, chairman of the U. S. Social 
Security Board, as the sole representa- 
tive of this country. Chairman of the 
Social Commission is Dr. Frantisek Kraus 
of Czechoslovakia; vice chairman David 
Wilson, of New Zealand; and Henry 
Hauck of France, as general rapporteur. 


Broad Scope of Commission’s 
Program 


The field of activity open to the Com- 
mission is considerable. In the first 
place, it has a task of practical aid and 
social reconstruction which can and 
must be performed without delay for 
the benefit of population groups which 
are particularly affected or impover- 
ished. The accomplishment of these ur- 
gent tasks must receive priority. Only 
international collaboration can enable 
these problems to be solved and the 
commission emerges as the central body 
of the United Nations in charge of so- 
cial policy, responsible for affording 
guidance and submitting recommenda- 
tions to the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil and invested with an authority which 
is sufficiently large to enable it to re- 





Dr. Frantisek Kraus 





Ilsa Hofman 
DR. FRANTISEK KRAUS 


Dr. Frantisek Kraus was appointed 
chairman of the first session of the 
Social Commission (January 20-Febru- 
ary 1, 1947). Born in Trest-Moravia in 
1904, he received his Doctorate of Law 
from the Charles University of Prague 





By Lronarp 


view the mass of problems involved. 
Objectives in S. S. Field 

The program of the Social Commis- 
sion is so broad that it has not yet 
reached on its agenda the subject of 
Social Security. In a general statement 
on its objectives in the Social Security 
field the Social Commission says: 

“The sacrifices imposed on the belli- 
gerent countries have brought about 
further progress in the field of Social 
Security, as was promised in the Atlan- 
tic Charter which laid down the impor- 
tant principle of freedom from want. 

“The idea that a large-scale system of 


J. Puivp, Jr. 


Public Relief and Optional Insurance 

“To compulsory social assistance as 
the principal method would be added 
public relief and optional insurance as 
subsidiary methods. 

“Concrete shape has already been 
given to this idea in the form of sev- 
eral important Government projects. 
Enormous interest has been taken in 
these projects all over the world, and 
they have aroused great hopes. 

“The commission should follow up 
these new ideas very closely, since they 
represent an important step forward in 
our conceptions of social solidarity. 





Graphic Design of Council’s Vast Scope of Activity 


social insurance can provide security of 
income has now come to the fore. This 
result could be achieved by means of a 
general system of social insurance cov- 
ering all citizens, not only wage-earners. 
The innovation is that it brings in social 
categories not hitherto covered by most 
insurance schemes, such as mothers of 
families, persons of working age not en- 
gaged in any gainful occupation, persons 
too young to work and persons too old 
to do so. 


“The common needs of all citizens 
would be covered, such as retirement 
pensions, grants for funeral expenses, 
medical treatment, etc. The special risks 
to which certain categories of citizens 
are liable, such as the risk of unemploy- 
ment, to which wage-earners are ex- 
posed, would also be covered. 





in 1927. 

The major part of his career was de- 
voted to the practice of law. During 
the war he was acting as legal adviser 
to various departments of the Czecho- 


(Continued on Page 22) 





“The temporary commission, for its 
part, stressed the need for extending the 
benefit of social protection to categories 
of the population that are still at a 
disadvantage in this respect, such as the 
aged. 


Assistance to the Aged 


“Assistance to the aged comprises all 
forms of assistance for the protection of 
old people against sickness and destitu- 
tion; it covers public assistance, old age 
insurance and retirement pensions for 
people who are too old for work. 

“The importance of this problem and 
its acute character were clearly brought 
out by the war in view of the tragic 
situation of old people deprived by the 
war of the support of their children, 
without homes or any resources what- 
ever. 

“The Social Commission should study 
the various aspects of the problem of 
Social Security for the whole popula- 
tion and consider the measures already 
existing in certain countries or recom- 
mendable as best calculated to remedy 
in the first place ‘distress among old 
people.” 


U. S. Member on Commission 





Wide World Photo 
DR. A. J. ALTMEYER 


For its only member on the Social 


Commission of United Nations’ Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, United States 
picked its outstanding figure in the field 
of Social Security in Dr. Arthur J. Alt- 
meyer, chairman of the Social Security 
Board and chairman of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Commission on Social Security. He 
is a U. S. delegate to the E. & S. C. 
Dr. Altmeyer’s background in_ this 
field goes back to the formation of the 
Wisconsin Industrial Commission nearly 
thirty years ago of which he was sec- 
retary and statistician. Among his books 
is “The Industrial Commission of Wis- 
consin, a Case Study in Labor Law Ad- 
ministration,” published in 1932. His ca- 
reer started as a high school teacher, 
being a school principal during 1916-18. 
Native of Depere, Wis., he is a gradu- 
ate of University of Wisconsin from 
which he has the following degrees, 


B.A., 1914; M.A, 1921; Ph.D., 1931; 
LL.D., 1939. 
His books, articles and addresses 


made Dr. Altmeyer a national figure. He 
was called to Washington to be chiet 
of the Compliance Division of NRA in 
1933. Then he went to the Labor De- 
partment as assistant secretary of Labor, 
being soon appointed chairman of thie 
Technical Board of the President’s 
Commission on Economic Security. When 
the Social Security Board was formed 
in 1935 he was appointed a member by 
the President and became chairman in 
1937 when the Social Security Act went 
into effect. 

During the war Dr. Altmeyer wes 
executive director of the War Manpower 
Commission. He was chairman of tlie 
American delegation at the First Inter- 
American Conference on Social Secur- 
ity at Santiago de Chile, 1942, and was 
chairman of the U. S. Government delc- 
gation to the Regional Conference 
American States Members of the Inte:- 
national Labor Organization, Havana, 
1939. Another wartime activity was °s 
a member of the Interdepartmental A’- 
visory Council to Coordinate Heali!,, 
Welfare and Related Activities affect- 
ing national defense. He was also °! 
the executive committee of the Nationa 
Youth Administration. 
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STATE MUTUAL IS DOING THINGS 


7 Review of Our “lrade Yournal Aduertisiug 


for 1947 


In the insurance business the man who gets ahead doesn’t wait for 
opportunity to knock. Instead he goes out looking for opportunities . . . oppor- 
tunities to sell, to serve. It’s the same way witha company. Alert to its oppor- 
tunities, State Mutual now more than ever before is doing things. 


“GROWING THE 
RIGHT WAY” 


In our 103 years our persist- 
ency rate has been among the 
best in the business. In 1946 
lapses and surrenders amounted 
to 1.25% of insurance in force 
at the beginning of the year. 
Yet, during the same period 
98% of all applications were 


accepted. 


“COME RIGHT IN” 


Juvenile and education cov- 
erage easily and quickly opens 
the door to insurance inter- 
views. State Mutual’s many life 
and endowment contracts espe- 
cially designed to cover juve- 
nile needs provide a powerful 


aid in opening sales doors. 





“LIKE SUN ON 
A CAKE OF ICE” 
State Mutual sales material 
melts resistance fast. We're 
proud of our kit of sales tools 
and of the national recognition 
some of them have received. In 
the field of sales promotion, 
as well as in others, State 


Mutual is doing things. 


“NOURISHED 
BY VITAMIN ‘S’ ” 


Fed by the vitamin “‘S”, that’s 
the sales vitamin, the rapid use 
of our Group Department is 
one of the outstanding organ- 
izational achievements in the 
Group insurance field. A com- 
plete line of coverage, stream- 
lined accounting procedure, 
fast, friendly claim service and 


a sales organization on its toes. 


“THERE’S JUST ONE 
GORDON GRANT” 
Again in 1948 State Mutual 
presents a calendar of marine 
water colors by Gordon Grant 
. an “exclusive” with State 
Mutual . . . further evidence 
that when it comes to prestige- 
building for the agent, State 
Mutual is also doing things. 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON THIS OLD COMPANY WITH A YOUTHFUL OUTLOOK 


—for STATE MUTUAL IS DOING THINGS 





STATE-MU 


AAUWLANUCE 


OF WORCESTER. MASSACHUSETTS 


Incorporated 1844 


WOAL LIFE 


WE INVITE YOU TO CLIMB ABOARD 
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Prudential of London 
(Continued from Page 8) 


department was set up to deal with the 
large incoming and outgoing mail, and 
arrangements were made with the post 
office for delivery and collection at the 
hotel. There were no desks, and a large 
number of trestle tables had to be 
bought to take their place. Racks had 
to be put up to accommodate registers 
and papers. 

At another hotel, the Devonshire, 
fourteen garages were used to store 
benefit dockets. The floors of these 
garages were oily, and oil is not good 
for papers. The remedy was to spread 
the floors with a thick layer of sand. 

The Devonshire was more than a mile 
distant from Victoria and Albert, and a 
motor-van service had to be instituted 
for conveyance of post and documents. 

In the last days of August contingents 
of the staff began to set out for the 
divisional centers. Office equipment was 
sent from chief office, or purchased lo- 
cally, and the staff adapted themselves 
to their new working conditions with 
remarkable aptitude. Within a day or 
two of arrival work was going on much 
as usual. 

The Government controlled both the 
railways and the entire road-haulage 
system. Children were being evacuated 
by rail, and many of the staff traveled 
long distances by motor-coach. A one- 
way system was in operation, and once 
the coaches were outside the labyrinth 
of London streets, transit was rapid. 


2,000 at Torquay 
In June, 1940, the M division went 
into “exile” to Bournemouth, leaving 
the K and L divisions, similarly consti- 
tuted but with their centers at the chief 
office. After the German invasion of 
the low countries, further contingents of 


the staff, not directly connected with 
the divisional centers, were sent to 
Torquay. More hotels were taken over, 


and the lease was acquired of an in- 
door bowling green at Paignton. At 
one time the Prudential staff at Tor- 
quay numbered more than 2,000. 

When it was hoped that the ordeal of 
London was over, the staff, except the 
Approved Societies, returned from Tor- 
quay. In June, 1944, the V1 bomb at- 
tack started, and provisional arrange- 
ments were made for the staff again to 
be moved to Torquay. There was suffi- 
cient office accommodation available, but 
billets were hard to find. Many hotels 
had been requisitioned, or by that time 
were not so interested in Prudential 
staff. A house-to-house inquiry was 
made. Eventually, it was reported that, 
at a price, the billets could be found. 
Fortunately further evacuation proved 
unnecessary. 

At the Chief office, in the early days, 
when the sirens sounded, the staff would 
hasten to the basement shelters. Cer- 
tainly the enemy succeeded for a time 
in dislocating business. Before long, 
however, “spotters” went to the roof and 
rang warning bells throughout the office 
on the approach of danger. In theory, 
when the bells rang, everyone went to 
the basement for shelter; in practice, 
they did no more than to keep away 
from windows. It has been recorded 
that the office time saved by the roof 
spotters totaled 74,000 working hours. 


C. Eugene Tully 


(Continued from Page 18) 





ties. Mr. Tully worked closely with him 
as assistant to the third vice president 
so that when Mr. Woodward died in 
1923 the directors of the company made 
him an officer to carry on officially the 
work he had long done. Mr. Tully says 
today that he is a graduate of the col- 
lege of George B. Woodward. 

With two sons and a daughter mar- 
ried, one son being with Metropolitan, 
and being also a grandfather, Mr. Tully 
has plenty of family ties to keep his 
mind off the current cost of diamonds 
and problems of inquiring policyholders. 





H. O. Underwriting In 1947 


(Continued from Page 1) 


WILLIAM H. DALLAS 


$25,000, $50,000 and $100,000 per com- 
pany. Many an _ underwriter “will size 
up the case on the basis of the amount 
offered his company rather than the 
total both existing and being sought 
in all companies. 

It must be remembered that com- 
paratively few top underwriters today 
went through the Gay ’20’s or the Sad 
’30’s. They do not know or fail to re- 
member the last period of inflation, or 
perhaps they don’t believe that history 
repeats. 


A Comment on Recruiting 


The adoption of new mortality tables 
raises the question as to how we are 
going to measure our mortality in the 
future and whether comparison between 
companies will be feasible. Actuaries 
and underwriters have not relied on 
American Experience figures for many 
years. Each home office seems to work 
out details for following its own mor- 
tality results. Perhaps, changes will be 
necessary as a considerable volume ac- 
cumulates on the new Commissioners’ 
tables. 

Company field recruiting is interesting 
from an underwriting standpoint. Many 
new men are coming into our agency 
forces. These men are well educated, 
well paid and have the advantages of 





thorough training and supervision. The 
companies have a substantial investment 
in them. How are they reacting to cur- 
rent underwriting practices? 

These men get a good training in 
selling methods, but how much training 
do they get in selection of risks and 
underwriting? They may have high re- 
jection rates on their early business, 
they may raise new questions as to 
ratings, reinsurance, the decisions of 
other companies, etc. 


Growth of Reinsurance 


More and more companies are mak- 
ing use of reinsurance facilities. Twenty- 
five years ago most life reinsurance was 
confined to excess lines. Today much 
reinsurance is on borderline or sub- 
standard business. This results in the 
reinsurance companies setting many of 
the underwriting standards in our busi- 
ness. Only time will prove whether this 
is constructive, safe and _ satisfactory. 
If these pioneers snould be wrong, in 
whole or part, there are interesting days 
ahead for everybody. 


Intensive Competitive Underwriting 


Perhaps the outstanding development 
during 1947 has been the intensification 
of competitive underwriting. It may be 
connected up with some of the subjects 
previously mentioned. In any event 
every thoughtful underwriter and many 
interested executives are aware of it 
and somewhat concerned. 

Aside from the liberality of some 
companies as to finances and large 
amounts, the competition shows up in 
occupational questions, medical impair- 
ments and habits and morals. Aviation 
pilot coverage is an excellent example, 
with competition forcing extra pre- 
miums for full coverage down to a point 
that seems inadequate on current ex- 
perience. This extends into both civilian 
and military groups. Another is the 
proper extras for such unusual hazards 
as submarine duties, etc. 


The Medical Side 


On the medical side similar situations 
develop when some company decides to 
open up on glycosuria, ulcer histories, 
etc., or becomes optimistic in assessing 
the significance of unusual electrocar- 
diographic patterns. The business is 
very sensitive and all other home offices 
are soon being petitioned by applicants 
and agents to “do what the other fel- 
low is doing.” 

Within fairly recent times it was al- 
most impossible for the spree drinker 
to get coverage even at substandard. It 
was equally difficult to get an issue for 
anyone who seriously deviated from 
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accepted social and moral standards, 
Now there is first-class competition as 
to which company will give the lowest 
‘substandard ratings and some of these 
formerly uninsurable risks seem able to 
get standard with a minimum of agency 
white washing. 

Admittedly few if any comprehensive 
statistical studies have been made on 
many of these groups. Perhaps the con- 
servative companies and underwriters 
have been too much influenced by preju- 
dices, traditions and scattered bad early 
claims. Maybe things will work out all 
right and all will continue to have a 
satisfactory mortality experience. Cer- 
tainly, it is being proved that competi- 
tion still exists in our business. 
Safety of Companies Most Important 


Consideration 


The management of each company 
must decide how far and how often it 
will follow the leader. We have had 
competition in rates, dividends, agency 
compensation and even in investments. 

Is it worthwhile, perhaps for the 
benefit of one or two prominent field 
men, to insure a very limited group of 
applicants, at a rate that is clearly in- 
adequate? If so, what are the offsetting 
benefits, aside from “keeping up with 
the Joneses?” And if it is worthwhile 
in one group or class, why not in others, 
or even all? Can any one company be 
the most liberal underwriter, in all 
classes, groups, occupations and impair- 
ments, and survive? We have never be- 
lieved that was possible. If not, where 
is the stopping point, and will anyone 
be satisfied? 

The only conclusion seems to be that 
we are in a rapidly changing, fascinat- 
ing business and that we are living in 
a very interesting era. We should have 
open minds, but we must continue to 
do our best to keep our companies safe. 





Dr. Frantisek Kraus 


(Continued from Page 20) 


slovak Government in Exile. In 195, 
few months before the liberation ot 
his country, he was appointed to the 
Ministry of Social Welfare. As repre- 
sentative of his country, he serve! at 
various international conferences: the 
Council of UNRRA in London, !949; 
the International Labor Conference in 
Paris, 1945; the first part of the first 
session of the General Assembly o° the 
United Nations in London, 1946; the 
Nuclear Social Commission in \eW 
York in 1946; the I. T. O. Confer nce, 
1947, Geneva; and the I. L. O. Co: fer- 
ence, 1947, Geneva. 

Listed among the number of pul. ica- 
tions of Dr. Kraus in the fields of law 
and social administration are: S cial 
Function of Law, Commentary on the 
Law, of Workmen’s Compensation, | .ay- 
men’s Participation in Labor Ccurts 
and Administration of Labor (in ‘-ng- 
lish), London, 1947, 
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Results Tell The Story 


NOWHERE is the truth of the 
statement “actions speak louder than words” more 
apparent than in the field of life insurance. When a 
life insurance company truly dedicates itself to ren- 
dering the highest order of service to its clientele, 
that attitude is sure to be reflected in the results it 
brings. As evidence of its fine sense of trusteeship 
and service, the Bankers Life Company can point 
with pride to the high position which it has achieved 
in both the ordinary and group insurance fields. Built 
up by continued growth through 68 years, this record 
gives stronger testimony than many thousands of 


words to the soundness of the Company’s practices. 
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Lawrence Adams Baker 


of Washington Bar 


New President of U. S. Lawn Tennis Association Has for 
Years Been Legal Representative of NALU 
in National Capital 


Lawrence Adams Baker, whose legal 
counsel at Washington, D. C., has been 
of invaluable help to life insurance 
agents of the country, is the new presi- 
dent of the United States Lawn Tennis 
Association, a post once held by Julian 
S. Myrick, second vice president of Mu- 
tual Life and former president of Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters. 

Born in South Carolina Mr. Baker is 


the senior member of Baker, Selby & 
Ravenel, noted Washington law firm. For 
a great many years he has been attorney 
for the NALU at Washington and has 
attended many meetings of the execu- 
tive committee and the national council 
of NALU. Of special assistance has 
been his counsel for the committee on 
Federal law and legislation of NALU. 

With the U. S. Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion (amateur tennis governing body) 
he has been secretary-treasurer and 
vice president as well as being on the 
important committees over a_ twenty 
years’ period. In 1932 and several later 
years he represented the USLTA at 
meetings of the Davis Cup Nations in 
London. He captained the U. S. team 
at Wimbledon in 1932 and as an active 
player has won many club champion- 
ships. 


Son of Former Minister to Siam 


Mr. Baker’s father, James M. Baker, 
went to Washington in 1893 during the 
Cleveland Administration and became 
librarian of the United States Senate. 
In 1913 he was elected Secretary of the 
Senate and continued in that post for 
six years. In 1933 President Roosevelt 
appointed him United States Minister to 
Siam. At conclusion of his service in 
the Orient he returned to his farm in 
South Carolina where he died in 1940. 

After finishing grade school in Wash- 
ington Lawrence A. Baker went to the 
Friends School for four years in that 
city where he prepared for Princeton 
from which university he was graduated 
in 1913 with a B.A. degree. He pitched 
on the freshman team, sang in the Glee 
Club and acted in the Triangle Club. 
Mr. Baker was fortunate enough to have 
been a_ student at Princeton when 
Woodrow Wilson was president of the 
university. He was fascinated by Wood- 
row Wilson’s personality and later in 
life Mr. Baker followed closely every- 
thing Wilson did or said. 


First Contact With Public 


When Mr. Baker left college in 1913 
he took a job as confidential clerk of 
Daniel C. Roper who was then first as- 
sistant Postmaster General, the Post- 
master General being Burleson. At that 
time there were about 60,000 postmast- 
ers in the United States who had been 
appointed by Republicans in the years 
following the Buchanan administration. 
The administration decided to replace 
many of these postmasters with Demo- 
crats with the result that there was a 
constant influx of senators and con- 
gressmen who wanted distribution of 
the patronage. Mostly they came to see 
Assistant Postmaster General Roper 
and many of these visitors were handled 
by Mr. Baker and gave him a remark- 
able experience for a young man. 

While with the Post Office Depart- 
ment, Mr. Baker went to George Wash- 
ington Law School, was graduated in 


1916, and was admitted to the bar in the 
District of Columbia. 

In 1916 Mr. Baker resigned his job 
with the Post Office Department in 
Washington and came to New York 
City to help in the campaign for. the 
election of Woodrow Wilson to the 
presidency. The chief lieutenants of 
Wilson in this campaign were Vance 
McCormick, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, and Daniel 
C. Roper who was chairman of the or- 
ganization bureau of the committee. In 
New York Mr. Baker became executive 
director of the bureau under Roper. 

This 1916 campaign was one of the 
most exciting the country had ever had 
as until the day after election it looked 
as if Hughes had won. 


Goes With Bureau of Internal Revenue 


Baker returned to Washington, but, 
instead of returning to the Post Office 
Department, he was made legal assis- 
tant to the head of the Estate Division 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, a 
job he took in February, 1917. Soon 
thereafter he got his old boss back when 
Roper became Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue under the then Secretary of 
the Treasury, William G. McAdoo. 

In 1919, Mr. Baker resigned from the 





Blackstone 
LAWRENCE A. BAKER 


Treasury and formed a partnership with 
G. L. Baker, his uncle, the firm being 
known as Baker & Baker. Soon after- 
ward, John A. Selby, a former classmate 
and roommate of Baker at Princeton 
and a Harvard Law School graduate, 
became associated with the firm. In 
1925, Baker & Baker dissolved and Law- 
rence A. Baker went into partnership 
with John A. Selby and Thomas R. Rut- 
ter, the name of the firm becoming 
Baker, Selby & Rutter. When Rutter 
retired, the firm was joined by Henry 
Ravenel, who had had several years’ 
experience as a trial attorney in the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue. Naturally, 
matters of taxation received a lot of at- 
tention from the firm. Some of its cases 
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were in connection with litigation which 
grew out of the first World War, espe- 
cially Alien Property Custodian cases, 
The firm handled considerable litization 
under the Hay Act, respecting <ettle. 
ment of war contracts where contrac. 
tors were not satisfied with settlement 
of claims. 


How His Association With 
NALU Started 


Some years ago Mr. Baker became 
interested in tennis and is one of the 
best players in the Chevy Chase Club, 
Washington. In 1937 he won the Vet- 
erans Doubles Championship of the 
United States with John G. McKay of 
Miama, Fla. He first became acquainted 
with Julian S. Myrick, who had been 
president of the United States Lawn 
Tennis Association, during one of Mr, 
Myrick’s visits to the Chevy Chase 
Club. Mr. Myrick became chairman of 
the law and legislative committee of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, and about 1930 went to Washing- 
ton to confer with Clarence Charest of 
the United States Treasury relative to 
legal incidents of ownership of life in- 
surance policies. He asked Mr. Baker 
to accompany him to Mr. Charest’s 
office. 

Baker began to meet officers and com- 
mitteemen of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters and to be con- 
sulted on a constantly increasing scale 
when the late Roger B. Hull, managing 
director of the NALU, started going to 
Washington frequently. Hull made his 
headquarters while in Washington in 
the office of Baker, Selby & Ravenel. 
After the war started problems of new 
revenue legislation loomed increasingly 
larger and Baker, Selby & Ravenel be- 
came a sort of chief adviser of the As- 
sociation’s committee on Federal law 
and legislation. The law firm has fre- 
quently represented the association at 
various hearings before committee of 
Congress and Washington Government 
Bureaus and now is counsel of NALU. 

Mrs. Baker was Miss Marjorie Russ, 
daughter of an Army officer, a West 
Pointer who was a captain in the Span- 
ish American War and died in Puerto 
Rico during that war. 

Mr. Baker belongs to the Chevy Chase 
Club, Metropolitan Club, Washington; 
University River and Bankers Clubs, 
New York; and the Maidstone Club, 
East Hampton. He now owns and lives 
in one of the old houses in Georgetown. 


MRS. SATTERFIELD IN LIBRARY 








Widow of Executive Director, LIAA, 

Helps University of Virginia Law 

Students; Also Hears Lectures 

Mrs. Dave E. (Blanche K.) Satter- 
field, Jr., whose husband was executive 
director and general counsel, Life In- 
surance Association of America, went 
to live in Charlottesville, Va., after he 
died, and she is now making her home 
with her younger son, Richard B. He 
is in the University of Virginia Wood- 
row Wilson School of Foreign Affairs. 
Her other son, Dave III, will complete 
his law course at U. of V. in February. 
Both were officers in the Navy. 

Since coming to Charlottesville Blanche 
Satterfield has been engaged in some 
interesting duties at the University of 
Virginia Law Library. More than 500 
boys and girls registered in the U. of V. 
Law School last fall as new students. 
Mrs. Satterfield’s work has been largely 
that of assisting students at the circu- 
lating desk. She is a member oi the 
bibliography class and also sits in on 
several lectures a week. She is a ‘rus 
tee for the Virginia Museum of ‘ine 
Arts of which she is a member of the 
accessions committee as well as that of 
building and grounds. Mrs. Satterfield 
is delighted that the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art is lending some untsually 
fine pieces of art to the Virginia Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts for a few years. 
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In Dick RAYMOND’s home town, there are plenty of 
business men who are mighty glad that Dick minded 
their business. 

Take the Ecco Tire Plant. The Equitable Society 
group plan that he recommended there has done 
wonders to smooth out a ticklish personnel problem. 

Or take the Barrett-Douglas Paper Mill. The part- 
ners no longer worry about replacing key men— 
because Dick minded their business. 

These two firms (and they are typical of many 
others that have invited Dick to “butt in”) will con- 





Hear the official broadcast of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
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The File on the Man Who Minds Other People’s Business 


tinue to give employment to hundreds of Dick’s 
fellow citizens and to promote prosperity through- 
out the community. 

Yes, selling life insurance provides more than a 
livelihood. It’s a good way of life, one that benefits 
the entire community. That is why every Equitable 
representative looks on his day’s work as a source of 
daily satisfaction to him. He takes pride in the re- 
spect that is his as a member of a highly regarded 
profession...and as a representative of an institution 
like The Equitable Society. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


President - 393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N.Y. 
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SOME AMERICAN FINANCIAL EDITO 


Financial editors of American daily papers are among the most com- 
petent newspaper men. As financial editors, they also are in charge of busi- 
ness news. America being the leading business and financial nation, it 
doesn’t take an erudite student of journalism to appreciate that every day 
a tremendous amount of wordage flows over their desks. Space being lim- 
ited, news plentiful, public relations men active and numerous, material 
printed is highly selective and authoritative. To complicate space problems 
of these editors, thousands of addresses or summaries of them made in the 
financial and business worlds are received, the vast bulk of which cannot 
possibly get even an inch because there is no room available. 

Some of the well known financial editors are shown on: this page, to- 
gether with brief summaries of their careers. 


John S. Piper 
John S. Piper, financial editor, the 
San Francisco News, was born in Cari- 
bou, Maine, and was educated at Corn- 
wall High School and Cazenovia Sem- 
inary, New York, and Wesleyan Uni- 

versity, Middletown, Conn. 
His newspaper career started in 1919 
with the Waterbury Republican of 
Waterbury, Conn. After working for 





T. R. Furlong 


J.S. Piper 


the Buffalo Inquirer and Cleveland 
News and Milwaukee Sentinel he joined 
the Des Moines Register in 1921 and 
for two years was its news editor. He 
went to the coast in 1925, joining the 
staff of the San Francisco News, a 
Scripps-Howard paper, becoming news 
editor and in 1929 was made financial 
editor. 


Thomas Furlong 

Thomas R. Furlong, financial editor 
of the Chicago Tribune, a paper which 
has a circulation of more than a mil- 
lion copies daily, started newspaper 
work with the Chicago City News Bu- 
reau in 1926. Two years later he joined 
the staff of the Chicago Tribune as a 
general news reporter. In 1929 Mr. Fur- 
long was made business and _ financial 
reporter of the Tribune; in 1932 was 
advanced to assistant financial editor 
and became head of financial news in 
1939. 

He was born in Sault Ste. Marie, 





A. E. Magnell R. P. Vanderpoel 


Michigan, in 1905 and after attending 
school there he was graduated from 
University of Michigan. Mr. Furlong 
is married and has three sons. 


Robert P. Vanderpoel 


Robert P. Vanderpoel, financial edi- 


tor and columnist of the Chicago 
Herald-American for the past eighteen 
years, also writes for the rank and file 
readers of the paper. He has been a 
consistent champion of the rights of 
the small investor and a critic of those 
policies in labor, management, agricul- 
ture and government which he regards 
as selfish. The Herald-American has 
the third largest afternoon circulation 
in the United States. 

A graduate of the University of Chi- 
cago he has made a deep study of 
economics. He writes a daily (seven 
days a week) editorial column which 
has commanded wide respect. During 
the war he was consultant of the Treas- 
ury Department at Washington. 





Alfred E. Magnell 


Alfred E. Magnell, financial editor of 
the Hartford Courant, puts heavy em- 
phasis on news of the insurance indus- 
try. Even before taking over the fi- 
nancial desk twenty-one years ago he 
had cut his teeth on insurance. When 
being briefed for the desk job he was 
reminded that it included slants on bad 
finance, too. 

Mr. Magnell entered newspaper work 





R.C. Ellis 


with the Courant forty-five years ago 
at Manchester as a “strip tease” man. 
On a ten cents an inch pay incentive 
he covered the territory for miles 
around, mostly by bicycle. Finally, he 
was warned he would have to build up 
circulation because his monthly “string” 
exceeded sales revenue from the area. 
Incidentally, he was clerk of the Board 
of Public Safety at New Britain for 
twelve years. In a political change the 
four Commissioners walked out and he 
was named Commissioner and ran the 
fire and police departments for a couple 
of weeks. He has a daughter, Mrs. 
William KE. Birdsall, New York, whose 
husband is a director and treasurer of 
the Commonwealth Fund (Harkness) 
and a senior partner in a Wall Street 
law firm. His son, Commander Alfred 
T. Magnell, USN, is at the Naval War 
College, Newport, R. I. 

For nearly fifteen years Mr. Magnell 
was correspondent for the Hartford 
Times at New Britain, Conn., where 
75% of the population represented more 
than fifty nations. He rejoined the 
Courant at New Britain and in 1919 be- 
came assistant on the Courant Sunday 


B. J. Hughes 






magazine section before becoming fi- 
nancial editor. 


B. J. Hughes 


B. J. Hughes, financial editor of the 
Boston Post, started his career with the 
Boston News Bureau, daily financial pa- 
per, sometimes known as “The New 
England Investor’s Bible.” It was owned 
by C. W. Barron who also was iden- 
tified with the Wall Street Journal and 
the Philadelphia News Bureau. When 
World War I started and the stock 
exchanges closed for a time the News 
3ureau also suspended. While wait- 
ing for resumption Mr. Hughes decided 
to enter the Government service and 
he was in Washington with the War 
Department until the country joined the 
conflict. After a short period in Wash- 
ington he went overseas where he 
remained more than a year. Upon his 
discharge from the service he joined the 
editorial staff of the Boston Post and 
became assistant financial editor, in 
1931 being made financial editor. 


Robert C. Ellis 


Robert C. Ellis, financial editor of 








H. Walsh 


A. J. Boyle 


the Newark News, a native of Boston, 
had an early bent for science and at- 
tended Mechanic Arts High School, 
Boston, and Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology where he studied metal- 
lurgy. From M.I.T. he entered the U. 
S. Mines Bureau at Pittsburgh where, 
he says, he discovered he had bent the 
wrong way. A journalistic acquaintance 
introduced him to the City Room and 
Mr. Ellis decided that the smell of 
printer's ink was more pleasant than 
that of the gas analysis laboratory. 
Within four years thereafter he made 
fourteen newspapers his journalism lab- 
oratory, from Pittsburgh to Boston and 
in-between points. He had the unique 
experience of working on the Christian 
Science Monitor and Hearst’s Boston 
American at the same time—the alpha 
and omega of newspaper work. His fif- 
teenth stop was the Newark News in 
1925 and he has been there since. He 
served in the Navy in World War I. 


Harold Walsh 
Harold Walsh, financial 
the Los Angeles Times, has served in 
that post three years, having been the 
paper’s assistant financial editor for the 
nine years preceding. Prior to joining 
the staff of the Los Angeles Times 
twelve years ago he was on the Wall 
Street staff of the New York News Bu- 
reau for a period of five years and be- 
fore that was a staff writer on the finan- 
cial page of the Los Angeles Express. 
Mr. Walsh is a graduate of Marquette 
University’s School of Business Admin- 
istration. His hobby is oil painting. 


Arthur J. Boyle 


Arthur J, Boyle, financial editor of 
The Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia, 
which has a circulation of 715,000, was 
born in Wilkes-Barre, Pa. He attended 
St. John’s Parochial and High Schools, 
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T. M. Clark 


E. C. Stone 


also Niagara University. In September, 


1927, he joined staff of The Evening 


Bulletin as a cub reporter. He covered 
police districts, Federal Courts, munic- 
ipal departments and the waterfronts 
before being transferred to the finan- 
cial news department in 1930. Six years 
later he was made financial editor. He 
is married and has four children. 


Thos. M. Clark 

Thos. M. Clark since 1942 has edited 
the financial pages of The Des Moines 
Sunday Register, which has a circula- 
tion of 500,000, the daily morning Reg- 
ister, (220,000) and the evening Des 
Moines Tribune, (150,000.) He has 
worked on the pages since 1933. 

These papers blanket the rich farm 
sections of Iowa, requiring market cov- 
erage of a distinctly rural flavor. Clark 
resides in Elkhart, Ia., a farm com- 
munity twenty miles from Des Moines, 
keeping in touch with the needs of the 
farmer in market coverage. The Reg- 
ister and Tribune farm department, 
which publishes a monthly farm maga- 
zine, also keeps him informed as to 








R. Lund 


special situations and needs. However, 
the coverage of financial news has 
been considerably expanded in recent 
months. 


J. S. Armstrong 


J. S. Armstrong 


J. S. Armstrong, financial editor of 
Baltimore Sun, writes a daily column 
leading the financial pages of the Sun. 
He is also Baltimore correspondent of 
the Wall Street Journal. 

Before entering the newspaper field 
he was for several years in the foreign 
service, and served as American Consul 
at Bristol, England, and at Venice, Italy. 
He is an alumnus of Phillips Exeter 
Academy and the University of North 
Carolina. 


Edward C. Stone 


Edward C. Stone has been financial 
editor of the Washington (D. C.) Star 
for twenty-two years and on the staff 
since 1920, following War Department 
service in World War I. Born in Ban- 
gor, Me., he fitted for college at Kents 
Hill Seminary in his native state and 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development is the first 
worldwide undertaking in history to 
ouide international investment into eco- 
nomically sound channels. Forty-five 
member nations have now joined in this 
effort. : a 

The bank’s purpose is to facilitate the 
flow of all types of long-term capital 
wit! the definite objective of increasing 
world production—both in countries 
devastated by war and in underdevel- 
oped areas. It makes only productive 
loans. By helping to lift the levels of 
production, the bank aims to enable bor- 


Harris & Ewing 
ROBERT L. GARNER 
Vice President 


rowing nations to pay back their loans 
through export, and thus to contribute 
to the healthy growth of international 
trade, 


Basis of Making Loans 


Based on its operating experience 
over the past year, the bank has es- 
tablished this test for its lending policy: 
that loans which will receive primary 
consideration are those which promise 
the greatest productive output in the 
shortest possible time. 

‘o date the International Bank has 
made four such loans—one of $250,000,- 
000 to France; $195,000,000 to the Neth- 
erlands; $40,000,000 to Denmark; and 
$12 million to Luxembourg. These loans 
are earmarked for productive purposes. 
The proceeds are to be used for the 
purchase of such commodities as equip- 
ment for steel mills, locomotives, essen- 
tial raw materials, agricultural and in- 
dusirial machinery. 

At the present time, the loanable 
funcs which the bank has at its disposal 
are not nearly as large as is commonly 
supposed. Member nations have sub- 
Scri.ed approximately $8 billion in capi- 
tal <‘tock, but only 20% of this capital is 
Paid in; the remaining 80% constitutes 
a rc-erve fund and is subject to call if 
it 1 ever needed to meet the bank’s 
obl tions. Of this 20% paid-in capital, 
only 2% is in the form of U. S. dollars, 
which is immediately available for lend- 
ing; ‘he rest is paid in currencies of the 
Varios members and cannot be used 
lor cans without the consent of the 
Particular nation concerned. The United 
States has given the bank permission 





Of World Bank Bonds 


to use all of its paid-in capital for loans, 
and Belgium has made an equivalent 
of $2,000,000 in Belgian francs available 
for lending. The actual loanable funds 
on hand at the moment amount to only 
about $500,000,000. 


Private Investors 


It is clear that the major source of 
the bank’s lending funds, as provided 
for in the Bretton Woods agreement, 
will come from the bonds it sells to 
private investors. Fundamentally, the 
bank is a bridge between Government 
and private lending, minimizing the risks 
of international financing to the private 
investor. 


United States investors had their first 
opportunity to purchase bonds of the 
International Bank when two _ issues, 
aggregating $250 million, were offered 
for public sale last July 15. Both were 





EUGENE R. BLACK 
Executive Director for U. S. 


priced at par. One issue comprised 
$100,000,000 in 2%4% ten-year obligations 
maturing in 1957; the other, $150,000,000 
in 3% twenty-five-year obligations ma- 
turing in 1972. 


Life insurance companies played a 
substantial part in the subscription of 
these issues. Their purchases amounted 
to more than $53,000,000 and, in cate- 
gories of purchasers, this ranked second 
only to the $114,000,000 bought by com- 
mercial banks. The bonds were widely 
sold in each of the states and U. S. 
territories. 


A great deal of careful preparation 
lies behind the success of the bank’s 
first offering. Some 1,700 securities 
dealers participated in the distribution, 
and because of the large demand for 
the bonds, the bank offered each dis- 
tributing house a definite fixed amount 
which it could sell to its customers. 
Special legislation and rulings were ob- 
tained in many states authorizing pur- 
chase of the bonds by life insurance 
companies, commercial and _ savings 
banks. The U. S. Comptroller of Cur- 
rency ruled that national banks could 
buy International Bank bonds up to 
10% of their capital and surplus funds. 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue held 
that neither issuance of the bank’s 
bonds nor subsequent trade in them is 
subject to the transfer tax of 50 cents 
per $1,000 bond which is required in 


transactions in corporate securities. 

Confidence in Bank of Informed 

Investors 

The rapidity with which the issues 
were over-subscribed testifies to the 
confidence of the informed investor in 
the policies of the International Bank; 
in its management, headed by President 
John J. McCloy, former U. S. Assistant 
Secretary of War; and in the backing 
behind its obligations. This backing 
provides an element of safety new to 
the history of international financing. 
It may be divided into three categories: 

First, there is the bank’s portfolio of 
loans, which are made only for specific 
productive purposes to its member na- 
tions; second, its available cash, includ- 
ing a special reserve built up from the 
1% commission charge which, in addi- 
tion to interest rates, it makes on all 
of its loans; and third, the huge reserve 
of 80% of its uncalled capital stock 
which can be used to meet the bank’s 
obligations if and when needed. The 
United States’ share of this uncalled 
stock alone amounts to some $2% bil- 
lion. 


The Marshall Plan 


As to the future, a development which 





E. F. DUNSTAN 
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will have considerable bearing on the 
operations of the International Bank is, 
of course, the so-called Marshall Plan. 
The extent to which the carrying out of 
this plan will result in the restoration 
of confidence and the stabilizing of the 
economies of Western Europe will very 
largely determine the extent to which 
the bank can make loans for the recon- 
struction and development of the pro- 
ductive facilities of that area. The fur- 
nishing of food, fuel and raw materials 
under a European Recovery Program 
will step up the productivity of labor in 
those countries and thereby make the 
bank’s loans for reconstruction more 
productive. 

Just when the bank will offer new se- 
curities on the market is not known. 
The bank does not undertake its financ- 
ing hurriedly, and it is reasonable to as- 
sume that new offerings will not occur 
for several months at least. Careful 
preparations will of course be made, as 
in the case of the first issues. The bank 
already is engaged in efforts to have 
additional legislation legalizing its issues 
passed in about twelve states. When In- 
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ternational Bank bonds are again of- 
fered on the U. S. market, life insur- 
ance companies can be expected to play 
a continuingly active part in their sub- 
scription. 


Aviation Exclusion Clause 

A lieutenant in the Civil Air Patro! 
stationed at James Island, near Charles- 
ton, left his base field as an observer in 
a land based plane piloted by another 
lieutenant on a routine coastal patrol 
flight. The plane developed motor 
trouble and was forced down on the At- 
lantic Ocean about thirty miles offshore, 
in a normal landing attitude. Both oc- 
cupants were seen three minutes later 
in the water wearing inflated life jac- 
kets, apparently uninjured. The plane 
sank in about four minutes. Attempts 
were made to rescue the occupants, but 
these were unsuccessful and the two 
men were picked up between four and 
five hours after the landing, both being 
dead at the time. A naval physician 
found no marks on Lieutenant King’s 
body severe enough to be called an in- 
jury or considered a contributory cause 
of death. His diagnosis in the proof of 
death furnished to the insurance com- 
pany read, “Drowning as a result of ex- 
posure in the water after failure of air- 
plane motor.” 

In an action on his life insurance 
policy the sole issue was whether or not 
his death fell within the exemption in 
the policy barring recovery for death 
resulting from participation as a pas- 
senger or otherwise, aviation or aero- 
nautics, except as a fare-paying pas- 
senger in a licensed aircraft on a regular 
schedule. 

After reviewing the prior decisions, 
the Bull case, 141 Fed. 457, the Federal 
District Court for Western South Caro- 
lina, King v. Order of United Commer- 
cial Travelers of America, 65 F. Supp. 
740, found “that disengagement from 
participation in aviation or aeronautics 
had taken place, and, under the facts 
and applicable law in this case, it cannot 
be said that Lieutenant King’s death re- 
sulted from participation, as a passenger 
or otherwise, in aviation or aeronautics. 
Where the service, travel and flight in 
the aircraft had definitely ended, and 
the only connection the insured had 
with the plane at the time he met his 
death by drowning was that he had 
arrived by plane at a place near where 
he was drowned, his death was too re- 
mote to be considered the result of par- 
ticipation in aviation or aeronautics. 
sull v. Life Assurance Co., supra.” The 
proximate cause of the insured’s death 
was therefore held to be accidental 
drowning, within the terms of the policy, 
and not within the meaning of the ex- 
ception clause, entitling the beneficiary 
to recover the amount of the policy. 
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154 Companies Now In Institute 
Of Life Insurance 


Top ranking business in public regard 
today is life insurance. Towards it is 
a cordial friendliness which did not 


exist a decade ago. Evidence of the 
esteem in which life insurance is held 
is found in many places, but is most 
frequently noted in the number of 
writers and editors seeking facts and 
opinions about life insurance and the 
space they give to the subject in news- 
papers and in magazines. 

While responsibility for this recog- 
nition is in part due to the performance 
of life insurance over more than a cen- 
tury of operation there have been some 
other factors. Most important stemmed 
from an action taken nine years ago 
by a group of forward-looking life in- 
surance executives when they under- 
took to explore the whole area of life 
insurance public relations. Their study 
resulted in the formation of the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance which is now 
the public relations unit for the busi- 
ness. 

Frazar B. Wilde Was Chairman of 

Organizing Committee 

Life insurance thought-leaders had 

long been conscious of the need for 


some such organized effort. Misinter- 
pretation, misunderstanding and plain 
lack of understanding were rampant 


concerning life insurance—as those in 
the field well knew from their personal 
contacts. 

In 1938 a group of life insurance com- 
pany executives met to discuss the need 
for a public relations instrument to 
serve the whole business. 

As a result, the Institute of Life In- 
surance was Officially formed at a spe- 
cial meeting of interested company ex- 
ecutives, January 24, 1939, in New York 
City. Frazar B. Wilde, president, Con- 
necticut General, who had been chair- 
man of the organizing committee, was 
named chairman of the board of mana- 
gers and directed the new organization 
during its busy organizational months, 
pending selection of a president to act 
as chief executive officer. 

In the fall of that same year, the 
president was chosen, with the Institute 
board turning to the agency field for 
their selection in the person of Holgar 
J. Johnson, then president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
an outstanding general agent. 

From that time to the present, the In- 
stitute has benefited by the cooperative 
efforts of the top management person- 
nel of the business. Most of the execu- 
tives who are active in insurance af- 
fairs beyond the ranks of their own 
companies having appeared on the In- 
stitute directorate. Through the plan of 
rotating membership, with one-third of 
the board elected new each year, the 
inter-company contacts are constantly 
broadened and there is a continuing flow 
of new ideas. 

Chairmen Over the Years 

The chairmanship has been held suc- 
cessively by Mr. Wilde, 1939; M. Al- 
bert Linton, president, Provident Mu- 
tual Life, 1940-41; Gerard S. Nollen, 
chairman of board, Bankers Life Co., 
1942-43; John A. Stevenson, president, 
Penn Mutual Life, 1944-45; Leroy A. 
Lincoln, president, Metropolitan Life, 
1946-47. 

The Institute was launched as an all- 
round public relations organization and 
has adhered closely to that pattern. The 
double objective has always been (1) 
to promote a better understanding and 
appreciation of life insurance and (2) to 
aid in developing a better understanding 
by life insurance of the likes and needs 
of the public. 

More specifically, the objectives have 
been to make available to the public the 
facts and figures about life insurance 
of interest and value to them; to show 
the inter-relation of life insurance and 


First Institute Chairman 


FRAZAR B. WILDE 


the social-economic structure of the 
country; to demonstrate the role of life 
insurance as a great medium of security 
individually achieved by America’s fami- 
lies; to build a friendlier feeling toward 
and a better understanding of agents 
and the services they render; to instill 
a friendlier feeling toward and better 
understanding of the life insurance com- 
panies and their managements. 
Departments of the Institute 

The growth of the Institute in the 
past nine years has been largely due to 
a genuine demand from the public for 
the services rendered. As a result of 
these demands there now exists a highly 
organized and departmentalized public 
relations activity, with a women’s divi- 
sion; educational division; statistical di- 
vision; news division; policyholders’ re- 
lations committee; library; and a de- 
partment to service the business itself 
on the principal that good public rela- 
tions begin at home. 

The board of directors sets over4ll 
policy for the Institute, with the Insti- 
tute executive staff periodically report- 
ing on accomplishments and seeking ap- 
proval of new projects and programs. 
The executive staff has the continuing 
advice of the executive committee and 
also of the planning committee which 
functions specifically, among other 
things, on the advertising program. 
Liaison is also continuously maintained 
with the executive heads of other or- 
ganizations in the business. 

Keeping Abreast of Public Attitude 

The Institute is continuously inter- 
ested in the study of public attitudes to- 
wards life insurance; it has a broad pro- 
gram of aid in educational channels; its 
motion pictures have reached audiences 
of many millions and are still going the 
rounds; the women’s division is serving 
many areas of specialized activity among 
women; the statistical division has be- 
come national headquarters for the facts 
and figures on life insurance assembled 
institutionally and presented in terms of 
public understanding; it is unquestion- 
ably the central source of information 
on life insurance, with editors, writers 
and speakers from all parts of the coun- 
try coming to it whenever life insur- 
ance questions arise and for the running 
news of the day about life insurance as 
a business; the advertising of the In- 
stitute has become one of the country’s 
outstanding examples of institutional 


public service, with the series of public 
service campaigns, the Keep Well Cru- 
sade, the Anti-Inflation Program and 





the current Family Happiness Campaign. 

Not all of the benefit of Institute work 
is measured by its own direct activities, 
for there has been a concurrent step- 
ping up of public relations interest 
throughout the business, in all of the 
organizations, in company offices and in 
the field ranks. Much of this has been 
Institute inspired and in many cases, the 
Institute has made its facilities available 
to the other organizations in their pub- 
lic relations efforts. 

Some measure of the expanding in- 
terest in this work may be seen in the 


Institute membership which has grown 
from an original sixty-seven companies 
to a present 154 companies, representing 
nearly 90% of all United States life in- 
surance in force. Included in the mem- 
bership are ten Canadian companies 
nine of which represent all U. S. writ. 
ing companies in that country. A sum- 
mary of the Institute’s growth was 
given last year by Leroy A. Lincoln, 
after one year’s close-range observations 
as chairman of the Institute, when he 
said, “For a seven year old, it is indeed 
a prodigy.” 


Accountants Say House Bill Will Bar 
Their Government Agency Appearances 


The American Institute of Actuaries, 
with a membership of 10,000 is strenu- 
ously opposed to the passage of Admin- 
istrative Petitioners Bill, H. R. 2657, 
which would prevent any one but law- 
yers or persons certified as having legal 
knowledge, appearing before any Gov- 
ernment agency in representing busi- 
ness men and others. In a_ statement 
by the American Institute before the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the 
House the allegation was made that the 
underlying purpose of the bills seems 
to convert all Government agencies into 
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W. MEAD STILLMAN 


W. Mead Stillman, general counsel of 
Wisconsin National Life, is a graduate 
of University of Wisconsin and of its 
Law School. Immediately after his 
graduation he became associated with a 
law firm which a few years later became 
Keefe, Patri, Stillman & Nolan, one of 
leading law firms in the Fox River Val- 
ley. His legal practice was largely de- 
voted to handling of trial, real estate 
and probate work. For some years he 
specialized in claims and trial work for 
a number of insurance companies doing 
business in Oshkosh or vicinity. 

In February, 1945, he was appointed 
assistant general counsel of Wisconsin 
National; in 1945 became general coun- 
sel and a member of the board. 

Mr. Stillman became secretary of the 
Oskosh Rotary Club, a position he held 
for nine years. During the war he was 
coordinator for the Oshkosh Council of 
Civilian Defense and a member of the 
city’s advisory committee in the war 
bond campaigns. He is a member of 
the board of Oshkosh Chamber of Com- 
merce and is president of King’s Laun- 
dry, Inc. 








quasi-courts where lawyers shall liave 
a superior right to practice. Non-law- 
yers may not even be authorized to 
appear before the agency before whom 
the proceeding is pending. The present 
informality of many agency proceedings 
is' thus to be done away with com- 
pletely if the legislation is enacted, the 
accountants Say. 
Views of Prominent Accountant 


In discussing the proposed amend- 
ment Percival F. Brundage of Price 
Waterhouse & Co., New York, one of 
the leading firms of accountants, and 
who is a member of the American In- 
stitute of Accountants’ executive com- 
mittee, said to The Eastern Under- 
writer: 

“The so-called Administrative Practi- 
tioners Bill, H. R. 2657, was. introduced 
last spring as an amendment to the 
Administrative Procedure Act. which 
had been enacted the previous year 
after a thorough-going study extended 
over a period of years. This bill was 
drafted by a committee of the American 
Bar Association and limited the practice 
of non-lawyers before all Government 
agencies. When this bill was introduced 
the Congress requested each of the 
thirty-odd administrative agencies to 
express an opinion on the bill. A num- 
ber of the agencies in their reply defi- 
nitely opposed the bill and suggested a 
number of changes. 

“Under the bill a new agency called 
a Committee on Credentials, consisting 
of five lawyers, is to be established 
which will pass on the qualifications of 
all those wishing to appear on behalf 
of someone else. A lawyer would be 
able to obtain his credentials if he is 
a member of good standing in the Bar 
of the highest court of any state and 
he is engaged in the active practice of 
law in that jurisdiction. Anyone else 
would have to obtain a certificate to 
the Credentials Committee from each 
agency to the effect that in its informed 
judgment the applicant possesses scien- 
tific training, experience, special compe- 
tence, peculiar technical ability, knowl- 
edge of legal requirements, and other 
qualifications requisite for the adequate 
performance of the duties of a prac- 
titioner for the protection of clients 
and the attainment or preservation of 
their rights. 

“It hardly seems necessary to com- 
ment on the fact that this strict re- 
quirement would practically prevent the 
appearance of anyone but lawyers be- 
fore any Government agency. 


Many Oppose the Bill 

“The bill when introduced on March 
20, 1947 by Mr. Gwynne of Iowa was 
referred to the Committee on Judiciary. 
A hearing was commenced, but was 
postponed when Congress: adjourned 
and presumably hearings’ will be *ec- 
ommenced after the first’ of the year. 
It is understood that a number of or- 
ganizations are preparing to!''protest 
against this bill. No adequaté’ evidence 
has been introduced to support’ the need 
for the bill in the first place.” Se¢on: ly, 
it would tremendously increasé the red 
tape and add another agency! which 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Makes Study of Geniuses 


Sunday edition and feature writers 
welcomed with many columns the re- 
cent appearance of a book, “Studies in 
Genius,” written by Walter G. Bower- 


man, actuary, New York Life. It is a 
topic which interests Americans de- 
cidedly. Bowerman’s book is in two 
parts: the thousand “most eminent 


can Biography appeared. When his 
manuscript was finished he had _ told 
many facts about place of origin of the 
men and women about whom he had 
written; their occupations; heredity and 
parentage; childhood and youth; mar- 
riages and families; duration of life; 
their influence respecting crucial events 


A Student of Genius in His Study 


Wy) 


tH 


WALTER G. 
Americans who have died,” and the 
thousand most distinguished people of 
all time in all countries. As these names 
and the comments on them were studied 
in turn by the editorial writers they had 


a field day, too. The book is published 
by the Philosophical Library, Inc., New 


York City. 

Presenting itself as Question No. 1 
was what constitutes a “genius.” De- 
claring it to be an intoxicating word 
which inflames men’s minds and dis- 


turbs the emotions Bowerman employs 
the larger meaning in defining “genius” 
as a high intellectual ability. The four 
main types which he uses in listing his 
names are creative, scholarly, critical 
and expansive. 
Began Study in 1936 

Bowerman began work on this study 

in 1936 when the Dictionary of Ameri- 





Taxes on Proceeds 


It seems to be the settled law that a 
beneficiary cannot be deprived of an in- 
terest in a life insurance policy without 
his consent where the right to change 
the beneficiary is not reserved. 

An agreement changing contingent 
beneficiaries was attached to life poli- 
cies after issuance notwithstanding that 
the right to change the beneficiary was 
not reserved. This agreement, however, 
was considered to be in force by the 
insurance company, the executor of the 
insured’s estate and by the beneficiaries, 
all of whom had attained majority. In 
an action by the said executor to re- 
cover a part of the Federal estate taxes 
levied because of the inclusion in in- 
sured’s gross estate of the proceeds of 
four life policies, it was held that the 
agreement could not be discarded for 
tax purposes notwithstanding that it 
was originally invalid. Its effect was to 
include the proceeds of the policies in 
the insured’s estate for estate tax pur- 
poses. Schongalla v. Hickey, Federal 
District Court for Northern New York, 
60 F. Supp. 814. 








BOWERMAN 


in history; causes of their death; their 
pathology; how tall they were and how 
much they weighed. And many other 
facts. 

Among his findings in the study of 
eminent Americans who have died: nine 
presidents came either wholly or partly 
from “the Virginia focus.” Nearly half 


of the men of letters, philosophers, 
dramatists, historians and critics were 
from New England. Of seventy-five 


clerygmen and reformers sixteen came 
here from Ireland. Virginia area pro- 
vided an outstanding number of jurists 
and lawyers. Same applies to military 
leaders. More architects, engineers and 


physicians were from the New York and 
Pennsylvania territory. Contributions 
of Germany to American science was a 
substantial one, both in numbers and 
distinction. 

In the American group of capitalists 
and philanthropists, New York and 
Pennsylvania again led. Connecticut is 
shown to be.a great state for inventors 
although Edison, born in Ohio, is not 
listed for some reason. Europe fur- 
nished many composers and dancers 
while painters and engravers were 


largely from Scotch, Irish, British and 
French descent. Great Britain fur- 
nished many of the great actors wh: 
trod American boards in past decades. 


Mortality 


Geniuses would be difficult to rate j; 
a mortality table. Youngest on Bowe:- 
man’s list to die was Chatterton, th 
poet, at the age of 18. Oldest was Sai 
at age 107. Twelve died at the age of 9), 

Bowerman’s book is not only provoc;- 
tive but holds the attention closely. 


Why Veterans Need More Insurance 


Gerald H. Young’s Answer to Those Who Think $10,000 Is 
All They Need 


The principal objection which former 
service men make to additional life in- 
surance when they are carrying $10,000 
of National Service Life Insurance is 
that they are adequately covered. A 
favorite objection is this: “I think I 
have more now than I need for some- 
time to come.” One of the best an- 
swers to this objection has been given 
to The Eastern Underwriter by Gerald 
H. Young, CLU, general agent, State 
Mutual Life, New York. It follows: 


Answer 


Since you are young enough to have 
been in the Service, you are exceed- 
ingly fortunate to have National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance which represents the 
finest net cost life insurance in the 
world. 

I can well understand your feeling 
about owning too much, but let me 
point out one or two things. 

Did you" happen to be at the front 
line and were you in some rough spots? 
Yes, well then you know how cheap 
life is when you're really up against it, 
but let me ask you this: At any time, 
even during the worst of it, would you 
ever have sold your life for $10,000 plus 
the insurance you carried before? If 
life was worth that much to you, then 
it will be worth that much, or more, to 
you again. 

It cost Uncle Sam plenty of cash to 
train you for warfront service. It has 
cost you or your parents a lot more to 
bring you up to where you are right 
now. Do you think that $10,000 plus is 
the real worth of your economic impor- 
tance to yourself or your family? 

Now, an interesting thing about life 
insurance is that you can set a cash 
value on yourself at any stage in life 
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and new, with our attractive new contracts and their uses. 
call our new telephone number—LOngacre 4-7400—for complete 


BROKERS 


Are you prepared to sell life insurance in the new market? If not, 
you will find it helpful to be on the mailing list to receive “Life at 
508 Fifth Avenue,” our monthly news bulletin. 


Our 1948 bulletins will be designed to acquaint our friends, old 


Please 


The best of holiday wishes to our friends. 


Wheeler H. King Agency 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


of Boston, Mass. 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y., 











and for anybody’s benefit, even your 
own at some future date, and you can 
guarantee that cash value for as little 
as 2% per year. 

Let’s look at it another way. I’m 
44 and have been out of college for 
twenty-two years. During that time I 
have built up a life insurance estate 
that, if I should die tomorrow, will give 
my wife and daughter more than $4,000 
in cash for every year I’ve been at 
work. That’s a net return on an invest- 
ment in myself over and beyond the liv- 
ing I’ve had. Where can anyone do as 
much ? 

Building your estate the life insurance 
way permits you to have a sizable es- 
tate without sacrificing current living 
plans. 


Suppose we do some budget planning 
for you which will involve putting your 
National Service Life Insurance on a 
permanent basis and permit you a 
healthy growth into the future. It will 
certainly not interfere with the things 
you want to do today. 


Social Ins. in USSR 


Social Insurance in the Soviet Repub- 
lics is described by The Post Magazine 
of London which says in a_ recent 
issue: 


Comparison with the western countries 
is, of course, impracticable because 
every branch of insurance in Russia is 
part of a vast and comprehensive so- 
cial scheme, whereas in this country a 
great part of the business effected is 
based upon voluntary contracts between 
members of the public and_ privately 
owned insurance companies. Neverthe- 
less, it is illuminating to observe how 
indispensable is insurance protection in 
any modern industrial community re- 
gardless of the type of economy estab- 
lished. 

In some respects the Russian system is 
comparable with the Beveridge scheme 
in that it provides compensation against 
most of the risks to which human 
beings are subject, e.g., loss of wages 
through accident, sickness and death. 
Pension benefits for the aged and those 
totally disabled in industry are also 
paid. 

All insurance services are adminis- 
tered by the trade unions and are non- 
contributory, the cost being borne by 
the State and the industries themselves 
according to the number of peopl 
employed. All employed persons are 
automatically included and benefits ar 
graded according to salary and lengt!: 
of service. In 1939 it was estimated thai 
30,000,000 persons were covered by th¢ 
scheme, excluding collective farmers wh: 
are provided for by mutual aid societie 
subsidized by the State. 


Three Categories 





The system falls into three categories 
Firstly, the provision of medical _facili- 
ties, which include the services of pane 
doctors, specialists, occulists, dentists, 
surgeons, and hospital treatment. These 
benefits extend to members of the wage- 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Many Cos. in National 
Industrial Conf. Board 


INSURANCE MEN ON BOARDS 


Oldest Research and Educational Insti- 
ution; Conducted on Non-Profit Lines; 
Virgil Jordan President ‘ 


nsurance companies which are non- 
ustrial associates of a National In- 


strial Conference Board, Inc., 247 


rk Avenue, New York, president of 


ich is Virgil Jordan, follow: 

\cacia Mutual, Aetna Life, Agricultural, All- 
e American Automobile, American Mutual 
ibility, Bankers of Iowa, Capitol Life, Con- 
ticut General, Connecticut Mutual, Conti- 
ntal Insurance Co. of New York; Equitable 
fe Assurance Society, Equitable Life of Iowa, 
iployers Mutual Liability, Fidelity Mutual, 
emen’s of Newark, General Accident, Glens 
in National, Lumbermens Mutual Casualty. 


fohn Hancock, Hardware Mutual Casualty, 
rtford Fire, Hartford Steam Boiler, Insur- 
e Co. of North America, Home of New 
k, Jamestown Mutual, Liberty Mutual, Lin- 
in National, Lumbermens Mutual Casualty. 
Manufacturers Mutual Fire, Marsh & McLen- 
Inc. (brokers), Massachusetts Mutual, 
letropolitan Life, Michigan Mutual Liability, 
utual Benefit, Mutual Life of New York, Na- 
nal Fire, New England Mutual, New York 
fe, North Carolina Mutual Life, Northwestern 
\iutual, Northwestern National. 
Ohio National, Pacific Mutual, Penn Mutual, 
hoenix of Hartford, Phoenix Mutual, Pre- 


T 





Travelers Agent Played 
Professional Basketball 


L. J. KUDER 


Luther J. Kuder, Travelers, Green- 
ville, Pa., is a former professional bas- 
ketball player. He attended Otterbein 
University, Westerville, Ohio, and Thiel 

lege, Greenville, later going into the 
professional ranks. 

In 1917 he entered the United States 
\rmy and served with the AEF in 
France for thirteen months in the bal- 
loon corps, being discharged as a cor- 
poral. After the first World War he 

irked in the Greenville post office 

til 1921 when he entered life insur- 

‘e as a solicitor for an insurance 

‘ncy. In April, 1933, he joined the 

avelers with an agency of his own. 

ice being in business for himself he 

s belonged to the Consecutive Weekly 

oduction Club. He says the volume 

business he has written has been 
rely due to his efforts to stay in 
secutive weekly production. 

During World War II he was in 

tge of payroll savings for Mercer 

inty, Pennsylvania, was a member 
the Mercer County Housing Author- 
and the War Problems Committee; 
chairman of the Salvation Army 
rd and was insurance adviser for 

itracts at Camp Reynolds. He is a 
member of the Greenville Business- 
tien’s Association and of the Industrial 
Committee of Greenville. 


ferred Accident, Provident Mutual, The Pru- 


dential, Paul Revere. ; 

Royal-Liverpool, St. Paul F. & M., Security 
of New Haven, Shenandoah Life, Standard Acct- 
dent, State Farm Mutual Automobile, State Mu- 
tual, Travelers, U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty, 
Washington National. ; f 

Of personnel associated with the board 
Arthur M. Collens, president, Phoenix 
Mutual, is vice chairman. Among “trus- 
tees of the board” are James S. Kemper, 
chairman of Lumbermens Mutual Casu- 
alty, and James L. Madden, second vice 
president, Metropolitan Life. Of “regu- 
lar members of the board” these are in- 
surance men: William W. Bodine, fi- 







































nancial vice president, Penn Mutual; 
Arthur M. Collens; William J. Gra- 
ham, vice president, Equitable Society; 
J. S. Kemper; Laurence S. Kennedy, 
president, Marsh & McLennan; James 
L. Madden; Benjamin Rush, Jr., vice 
president, Indemnity Insurance Co. of 
North America. 

Oldest Research Educational Body 

National Industrial Conference Board 
is the oldest research and educational 
institution for the cooperative study of 
economic and administrative problems of 
American business by economists and 


What's Wrong 


With This Statement? 


“If I see enough people 
I will make sales.” 


Well, there’s nothing wrong with the statement exactly 
— it just doesn’t go far enough. Connecticut Mutual agents, 
on the other hand, like to enlarge the statement — complete 
it, you might say — so that it reads: 


“If I see enough people 
who know me and my service, 





I will make more sales.”’ 


One important way in which the Connecticut Mutual 
helps its agents increase their prestige and acquaintanceship 
is to make available to them a complete personal advertising 
service. During the past year, for example, Connecticut 
Mutual agents used: 


247,933 Direct Mail letters 
450,000 copies of ConMuTopics, Jr., (a small newspaper con- 


taining the agent’s picture and imprint.) 


180,000 Prestige Builders (a series of mailing pieces awarded 
those who attain membership in the Dependables.) 
95,000 Wall calendars 
Plus many thousand booklets, pamphlets, blotters, etc. de- 
signed to assist the agent in every phase of the selling 


job. 


The wide array of “advertising assistants” at his disposal 
makes it possible for the Connecticut Mutual agent to plan 
his own program of personal advertising. The result, more 
and better interviews, and more sales. 


executives representing twelve branches 
of industry. Its founders believe that 
the American voluntary competitive 
economy, based on private property and 
individual liberty, is the one best suited 
to promote enduring welfare, and that 
impartial fact finding and education will 
keep that system sound and _ healthy. 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
Inc. is a non-profit institution entirely 
educational in its activities and is not a 
trade association or an employers’ or- 
ganization. 
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Need of Adequate Railroad Rates 


Harry C. Hagerty’s Statement to Interstate Commerce 


Commission Made on Behalf of Railroad 


Security Owners Association, Inc. 


Acting on behalf of the Railroad Se- 
curity Owners Association, Inc., mem- 
bership of which comprises some life 
insurance companies and some mutual 
savings banks which hold railroad se- 
curities, Harry C. Hagerty filed a state- 
ment with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission early this month in which 
he said that failure to grant increased 
freight rates to railroads would cause 
a further decline in railroad credit. Mr. 
Hagerty is vice president and treasurer 
of Metropolitan Life. He has immediate 
supervision of bond investments of that 
company and in his official capacity it 
is his duty to supervise the purchase 
of railroad bonds. In that connection 
he has become familiar with railroad 
financial policies and with questions 
affecting railroad credit. 


Trend of Railroad Earnings 

In his statement Mr. Hagerty said in 
part: 

“The financial experience of the car- 
riers as a whole for the year 1946 is a 
matter of common knowledge. The re- 
sults for the portion of 1947 for which 
results are reported are equally well 
known. At a time when corporate earn- 
ings as a whole, for industries other 
than railroads, were reaching new high 
levels, railroad earnings were trending 
toward new low levels. Such a startling 
disparity between railroad earnings and 
other industries as a whole could be 
expected to have its inevitable results 
on the credit standing of the railroads. 

“The decline in the market value of 
railroad securities, since May 1946, dis- 
proportionate to the decline in value of 
other securities generally, is in my opin- 
ion principally attributable to the poor 
earnings showing of the railroad indus- 
try as a consequence of the failure to 
grant adequate relief promptly in 1946. 
This disproportionate decline is demon- 
strated by reference to standard stock 
and bond averages of daily quotations 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 


Vital Services of Railroads 


“In my previous verified statement, 
filed May 9, 1946, I referred to the fact 
that the preferred stock of Chicago 
and North Western Railway Co., re- 
cently reorganized on what has been 
characterized as a very conservative 
basis, had not sold at a price in excess 
of 77. In contrast, that same stock re- 
cently sold as low as 34, although $5 
dividends have been paid since reorgani- 
zation in every year prior to 1947, while 
the common stock of the same com- 
pany has recently sold as low as 14. 
During the same recent period the gen- 
eral mortgage bonds of that company 
sold as low as 61, although the full 
444% interest has been paid with re- 
spect to every year since reorganization. 

“The vital services rendered by the 
railroads during the war period are a 
matter of general recognition. The 
necessity for the continuance of such 
services is little less now than then. It 
has been forcibly emphasized in con- 
nection with the European Recovery 
program and in the portion of the 
President’s recent message to Congress 
dealing with transportation facilities. It 
has been accentuated by such factors 
as the failure of coastal shipping to re- 
sume its pre-war proportions. And it 
has again become a matter of para- 
mount national welfare in the light of 
recent expressions of governmental con- 
cern over the necessity for adequate 
defense measures. 

“Experience during the war showed 
that essential railroad facilities cannot 


be created overnight. Emergency trans- 


HARRY C. HAGERTY 


portation needs can be met only from 
existing facilities. This requires the con- 
tinued maintenance at all times of ade- 
quate facilities. 


Financing Must Be at Reasonable Cost 


“In my opinion this cannot be done 
under private ownership unless the car- 
riers are able to obtain, at a reasonable 
cost, the funds necessary to finance 
their needs. The availability of funds 
at a reasonable cost is dependent upon 
restoration of credit. Unless the credit 
standing of the railroads is properly 
restored and maintained, it is my judg- 
ment that transportation service may 
be reasonably expected to suffer. 

“It is my opinion that restoration of 
railroad credit is largely dependent upon 
prompt action in granting the relief 
necessary to offset increased costs of 
operating and to permit of earnings 
commensurate with proper credit stand- 
ing. In my judgment this is essential to 
a restoration of investor confidence, 
which has been impaired, and unless it 
is done, further impairment may be ex- 
pected, with further consequent deteri- 
oration in railroad credit. If such prompt 
action is taken, it is my opinion that 
investor confidence would be improved 
and railroad credit strengthened.” 


Accountants on Bill 
(Continued from Page 28) 


seems contrary to the general desires 
of the public, who wish to see the pro- 
cedures simplified and the number of 
agencies reduced. 

“Suggestions have been made to 
amend the bill by differentiating be- 
tween a formal and informal hearing 
and by requiring lawyers, as well as 
laymen, to prove that they possess the 
special qualifications necessary to safe- 
guard adequately the interests of par- 
ties who may appear before the vari- 
ous Government agencies. While these 
amendments would be desirable if any 
bill should be enacted, they do not go 
to the heart of the problem. Each 
agency at present makes its own rules 
and regulations and there seems to be 
no good reason why this present pro- 
cedure cannot continue to work satis- 
factorily. It is certainly the simplest 
and most practical arrangement.” 









Financial Editors 
(Continued from Page 26) 


was graduated from the Illinois Wes- 
leyan University, Bloomington, Ill, in 
1902. 

He started his newspaper career as a 
reporter on the Portland (Me.) Argus 
and from there went to The Biddeford 
Journal as city editor, later holding a 
like position with the Waterbury Re- 
publican in Connecticut. Mr. Stone was 
a copy editor on the Worcester Tele- 
gram and the Boston Herald, served as 
telegraph editor of the Brockton Times, 
and was in the Boston Post Sunday de- 
partment for eight years. Deep interest 
in finance led to his present editorial 
duties which include a daily financial 
column. 


Sylvia F. Porter 


Ralph Hendershot 


Ralph Hendershot 


Ralph Hendershot, financial editor, 
New York World Telegram, has been 
in the financial field of journalism since 
he became a newspaper man. His first 
work in this connection was with the 
Wall Street Journal. From there he 
went to the New York Journal of Com- 
merce and then to the New York Post. 
In 1927 he became financial editor of 
the New York World which later be- 
came the New York World-Telegram. 
Mr. Hendershot was born in Michigan. 


Sylvia F. Porter 

Sylvia F. Porter, financial editor and 
daily columnist for New York Post and 
the Post Syndicate, Inc., is a magna 
cum laude graduate of Hunter College, 
class of 1932, and a Phi Beta Kappa. 
She took post-graduate study in eco- 
nomics and finance at New York Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

With New York Post since 1935, be- 
ginning as a financial reporter, siie be- 
came daily columnist and financial edi- 
tor in 1938. Her column is syndicated 
throughout United States by Post Syn- 
dicate, Inc. 

Miss Porter is author of two books: 
“How to Make Money in Government 
Bonds,” published in 1939 by Harper & 
Bros., and “If War Comes to the 
American Home,” published by Mc- 
Bride in 1941. She is author of many 
articles in magazines of national cir- 
culation and is editor of a weekly news 
letter, “Reporting on Governments,” 
which is devoted exclusively to develop- 
ments in Government finance and the 
Government bond market. Letter is read 
by banks and financial institutions. She 
is married to G. Sumner Collins, pro- 
motion manager of the New York Jour- 
nal-American. 


Robert Lund 


Robert Lund has been a member of 
the Detroit Free Press staff for the past 
four years, three and a half being as 
financial editor. Prior to joining the 
Free Press he was in the Navy, and he 
had no newspaper experience before 
joining the Free Press. 

Mr. Lund has a column, Financial De- 
troit, which appears in the Sunday Free 
Press and, when space permits, occa- 
sionally during the week. Through this 
column he was instrumental in encour- 
aging the formation of Detroit Trust 











Skip the Rhetoric, Says 
Dr. Flesch in New Bock 


“THE ART OF PLAIN TALK” 


Advice to Speakers and Writers: Avoid 
Too Many Adjectives and 
Confusing Descriptions 


Rudolph Flesch, Ph.D., has written 
and Harper & Brothers have published 
a book, “The Art of Plain Talk,” which 
many insurance executives think should 
have a wide reading. It offers sound 
and practical “rules” for producing the 
readable and effective kind of writing 
and speaking which should be more 
prevalent. During the last few years 
Dr. Flesch has been dealing with sim- 
ple language as a researcher, librarian, 
teacher, editor and writer. 

In his new book he gives specific sug- 
gestions on how to build sentences and 
how to choose words although not ar- 
bitrarily. His theme is “Plain talk is the 
language of the people. Speech and 
writing should be simple and readable 
and have the popular touch. Be read- 
able, but not purposely illiterate.” 

One of his paragraphs: “If you want 
to give descriptive detail in plain lan- 
guage, describe what you see, even us- 
ing adjectives if you must; but don’t 
stuff your descriptions down the read- 
er’s throat, whether he wants them or 
not, by filling all the odd corners and 
empty spots in your sentences with lit- 
tle dabs of observation.” 


To Avoid Misunderstanding 

Dr. Flesch has a chapter about fancy 
rhetoric. “If we want to avoid any mis- 
understanding, the best thing is not to 
use any rhetoric whatever,” he says. 
“In other words, we must try not to 
play any games with our words or ideas, 
not to arrange them in pairs or triplets 
or quadruplets, and to do no sentence- 
tightrope-walking. After all, when we 
get down to it, rhetoric is nothing else 
but arranging our words in neat little 
patterns, either by following a certain 
rhythm, or by keeping the sentences in 
balanced suspense, or by comparing or 
contrasting ideas. Often a writer does 
all this at the same time.” 


Want No New Clients 


John .S. Knight, publisher of Chicago 
Daily News, at intervals writes a signed 
editorial. One of the best recently was 
aimed at socialized medicine. In it he 
made some quotes from a despatch sent 
to the Chicago Times by Irving Pflaum, 
a European correspondent. About Swed- 
ish doctors and dentists the article said 
that Pflaum knew some who no longer 
take patients because it doesn’t pay. 

“Government taxes have so eaten into 
their incomes that financially it is no 
longer worth their while to practice 
their profession,” he said. “So they 
don’t. They go skiing instead.” 


U. S. Expenditures Climb 


The actual expenditures of United 
States Government for social welfare, 
health and security groups in 1946 were 
$1,113 millions; for 1947 were $1,356 mil- 
lions and the estimated cost for 1948 
will be $1,953 millions. 

Business Action, published by Cham- 
ber of Commerce of U. S., says that a 
large part of the expenditures for wel- 
fare activities in the 1948 fiscal year 1s 
represented by items which cannot easily 
be cut, including Federal-aid contri)u- 
tions to the states and railroad retire- 
ment funds. 

















Co.’s Annual Reports Award Commitice. 
This committee selects and maxes 
awards to Michigan firms for outstand- 
ing annual reports to stockholders nd 
employes. 

In addition to his duties with the Fee 
Press Mr. Lund writes regular columns 
under two pen names for automotive, 24- 
vertising and merchandising trade pa- 
pers. 
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Northwestern National Life of Minneapolis, a pioneer in 
the group life insurance field, now offers complete group 
coverage, including life ® group creditors’ ® wholesale 
° accidental death and dismemberment °® accident and 
sickness ® hospital expense foremployees °® hospital ex- 
pense for dependents of employees ® surgical expense for 
employees ® surgical expense for dependents of employees 

® medical expense for employees and their dependents -- 
including in-hospital benefits, home and office calls 
and diagnostic X-ray laboratory examination °® group 


permanent and group annuities. 


NORTHWESTERN. Vationdl LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Minneapolis 4 Minnesota 





More than 140 millions of group insurance in force. 
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NSLI Situation in 1947 


More Than $5 Billions of Insurance Reinstated From Febru- 


ary 1 to October 15; Major Phase of Decentralization 
NSLI Insurance Activities Completed 


By Harotp W. BreIninc 
Assistant Administrator for Insurance 
Veterans Administration 


During the year now drawing to a 
close, a great deal has been accom- 
plished towards © stabilizing National 
Service Life Insurance operations. Al- 
though the complex problems unique to 
the establishment and administration of 
a Government activity of this type, 
especially in a war and post-war period, 
have not disappeared, several develop- 
ments point to substantial progress. I 
believe an outline of these will be of 
considerable professional as well as 
personal interest to readers of The 
Eastern Underwriter. 

With the splendid cooperation of the 
life insurance fraternity and of veterans’ 
organizations and civic-minded groups, 
the Veterans Administration conducted 
a national program of informing vet- 
erans on the facts of National Service 
Life Insurance. A result has been the 
processing and approval, between Feb- 
ruary 1, 1947, and October 15, 1947, of 
856,095 applications for reinstatement, 
totaling over $5 billions of insurance. In 
itself a substantial achievement, this 
regained coverage is an encouraging in- 
dication that an appreciable number of 
veterans, once they are reestablished in 
civilian life, will revive the Government 
life insurance which they allowed to 
lapse at the time they left the armed 
forces. 

Complete Major Decentralization 

By the spring of 1947, the major 
phase of our decentralization of Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance activities 
was completed. Necessitated originally 
by the acute personnel and space prob- 
lems faced by central office in Wash- 
ington and New York City, the divi- 
sion into thirteen strategically located 
branch offices is already showing evi- 
dence of advantages that come from 
closer-to-home service. 

However, this transfer of records on 
millions of insurance accounts brought 
its own inevitable complications during 
and immediately after the change. To 
problems of hiring and training per- 
sonnel at all levels and of acquiring 
space, was added the necessity of sus- 
pending work on accounts during the 
actual transfer, and of ensuring that 
records were forwarded to the correct 
office of jurisdiction so that all of a 
veteran’s records were properly asso- 
ciated. 

The decentralization of records un- 
derlined a problem traceable in the first 
place to the war days when discharges 
came at the rate of over a million a 
month. In those days, the Veterans Ad- 


ministration received large numbers of 
remittances showing addresses other 
than those reported on subsequently 


received official discharge notices. As 
the Veterans Administration continued 
to receive large numbers of remittances 
and letters) without identification or 
with inadequate identification, the prob- 
lem of unidentified and unapplied re- 
mittances, and of wunassociated basic 
records, became severe. 

Growing Number of Accounts on 

Paying Basis 

This past year has brought consider- 
able progress in solving those difficul- 
ties. Following a large-scale inventory- 
ing of unmatched records in the branch 
offices, such records have been brought 
to a central point for processing by a 
special staff. Further, there have been 
esteblished in the branch offices sep- 
arate sections for the processing of un- 





applied or unidentified remittances. 
Painstaking search for the information 
necessary for applying such remittances 
to the proper accounts, and, where ap- 
propriate, establishing administrative ad- 
justments to give full effect to the in- 
sured’s intent to continue protection. 
have resulted in growing numbers of 
accounts being placed on a_ current 
premium-paying basis. 
Backlog Situation Improves 

The backlog situation has also im- 
proved steadily. It was particularly dif- 
ficult in correspondence, since the very 
nature of our organization requires that 
nearly every request for, and action on, 
reinstatement, conversion, beneficiary 
change, selection of settlement option, 
and explanation of contract provisions, 
must be completed by mail. However, 
sizeable inroads are being made into 
the accumulations. During October 16 
through October 31, 1947, we received 
163,403 letters requiring reply, and dis- 
posed of 188,794, reducing the backlog 
by 25,391. The balance represents less 
than two weeks work on the basis of 
current output. Moreover, some branch 
offices are now close to a current basis 
in reinstatements and conversions. In 
this same two-week period, 22,396 ap- 
plications for conversion were received, 
and 32,297 disposed of, thus reducing 
the backlog by 9,901. During the same 
period, 31,181 applications for reinstate- 
ment were received, and 34,613 were 
approved. 

Our expectation that various restric- 
tions set up in the original National 
Service Life Insurance Act of 1940 
would be removed by Congress when 
the cessation of hostilities placed the 
insurance on a_ peacetime basis, has 
been confirmed. Evidence of this lib- 
eralization includes the Insurance Act 
of 1946 and the subsequent amendments 
approved in February of this year. 

Permanent Plans of Insurance 
As a result, it became possible for 





ance accounting 


installations 
(c) not over age 40 


Salary open. 


vertisement. 


41 Maiden Lane 





-———O pportunity for Qualified Insurance Accountant 


Large, progressive, multiple-line company seeks Chief 
of Accounting Division of Group Insurance Depart- 
ment. The successful applicant will be— 


(a) possessed of background in accounting prin- 
ciples equivalent to CPA—with 7 to 10 years’ 
experience in supervisory positions in insur- 


(b) familiar with payroll accounting and IBM 


(d) willing to do some traveling 


The members of our organization know of this ad- 


Address: Box 1751 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


HAROLD W. BREINING 


a good deal of progress to be made 
on the development of policy forms on 
permanent plans of insurance. Certain 
legal interpretations of the National 
Service Life Insurance Act, currently 
before the courts, still have to be re- 
solved before this work can be com- 
pleted. Once these questions are de- 
cided, however, every effort will be 
made to expedite the printing of the 
forms and the actual issuance of the 
policies through the branch offices. 

As to payment of dividends on Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance, we have 
not yet reached the point where a defi- 
nite date can reasonably be set. The 
time element for the preliminary in- 
vestigations and the actual calculations 
and mechanics involved cannot be esti- 
mated at this time. Moreover, it has 
seemed to us that primary importance 
should be placed on ensuring that ac- 
counts properly reflect the current 
status of premium payments, and on 
developing satisfactory service to vet- 
erans who are keeping their insurance 
in force. 

An area in which-the Veterans Ad- 
ministration has made noteworthy prog- 
ress in 1947 has been that of personnel. 
In many respects, ours is a young or- 
ganization. On operational as well as 
supervisory levels, our National Service 
Life Insurance activity has a very large 
percentage of employes relatively new 
to insurance work. As such, our per- 
sonnel have gained, through the hard 
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way, it is true, to a remarkable d. 
in training and experience. 


Experienced Insurance Men Wit) VA 


Without benefit of the trained 2 ency 
force which plays so important «© role 
in commercial life insurance, we haye 
nevertheless endeavored to impro\~ the 
quality of our service by employ ng a 
large number of experienced life insur. 
ance men. Some of these are now sery- 
ing as insurance directors, conser-ation 
officers and regional insurance of‘cers 
Their duties include training Veterans 
Administration contact representatives: 
cooperation with veterans’ organiza ions, 
life insurance companies and underwrit- 
ers, and other groups interested 3): the 
conservation of National Service Life 
Insurance; over-all supervision of our 
field activities. 

Others of these trained life insurance 
men in central office act in a super- 
visory capacity over field operations, 
since uniformity in the administrative 
procedures necessitated by the laws and 
regulations the Veterans Administration 
is required to administer makes our ac- 
tivity different in many respects from 
that of any privately operated insur- 
ance company. Experimentation with 
labor saving devices, testing operational 
methods, and analysis of manpower 
utilization, are additional phases of our 
work for which continuous provision is 
made. 

As the office of insurance of the Vet- 
erans Administration approaches 1948 
with confidence that our goals are 
nearer achievement, it is a privilege to 
extend once more to the life insurance 
industry our appreciation of coopera- 
tion that has been gratifying in its 
scope. I feel the Veterans Administra- 
tion and the Government share with 
the life insurance industry an aware- 
ness of the importance to our nation’s 
economic stability of the conservation 
of National Service Life Insurance, af- 
fecting as it does the welfare of mil- 
lions of individuals. 


Social Insurance in USSR 
(Continued from Page 30) 





earner’s family. Secondly, there are pen- 
sions for old people and the totally dis- 
abled; and in the third category there 
are miscellaneous benefits such as fu- 
neral allowances, modified superannua- 
tion for those who voluntarily work 
after reaching retirement age, maternity 
benefits, sanatoria, etc. 

The current estimated cost of admin- 
istration is 10 milliard roubles. As pre- 
viously mentioned, the cost is partly 
borne by a levy upon each industry 
which is a percentage of the total wages 
paid. This averages about 614%, but 
fluctuates between 4% and 10% accord- 
ing to the industrial risks involved. 

Pensions amount to between 50% and 
60% of the wages received. They are 
higher in the case of unpleasant or dan- 
gerous occupations such as mining and 
the qualifying periods are 25 years for 
men and 20 years for women, the retir- 
ing ages being 60 and 55 respectively. 
Total disability benefits amount to be- 
tween 80% and 100% of the normal wages. 
Sickness benefits vary between 50% 
and 100%, according to length of serv- 
ice. Maternity benefits are paid at the 
full wage rate for 35 days before and 
28 days after confinement. 

Funeral Expenses Paid 

Upon the death of an insured person, 
funeral expenses are paid and if the 
dependents have no means of securing 
a livelihood, a pension is paid varying 
between 50% and 125% of the total ‘is- 
ability pension for that grade of work- 
er. There are also special scales of 
pensions and benefits for the professi nal 
classes. j 

Persons who do not come within the 
scope of the insurance scheme are the 
responsibility of the Commissariat: 0! 
Social Assistance, who also supervise 
the functions of the collective farm "uU- 
tual aid societies. Such categories @s 
persons disabled through war and non- 
industrial causes, the deaf, dumb and 
blind, are also the responsibility of this 


body. 
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af- Don’t retire; just begin to do the 




















things you’ve always wanted to do— 
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when you want to do them. It’s surpris- 














ing how little that kind of freedom 


wf enone costs—even at today’s prices. 
Guardian hasa practical plan (thou- 
























































sands have used it) for financing “‘ca- 





























reers in living.” This plan* guarantees 


el } an income that can’t be lost, mortgaged 
or outlived. It appeals strongly to men 





















































and women who know what they want 




















and intend to get it. 
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C. Merritt Lane 


C. MERRITT LANE 


C. Merritt Lane, attorney for Phoenix 
Mutual Life, has found that counseling 
on tax problems is a full time and in- 
teresting job. He joined the Phoenix 
Mutual in ‘1936 in the income settle- 
ment division and was appointed super- 
visor of the policy title division of the 
legal department in 1942, After return- 
ing from duty as operations officer on 
the USS Monitor as lieutenant in the 
Naval Reserve during the war he was 
appointed attorney for the company in 
1946. Since assuming that position he 
has spent the major portion of his 
time counseling with field representa- 
tives of the Phoenix Mutual on the tax 
aspects of life insurance and estate 
planning. 

Mr. Lane attended Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute and the Hartford Col- 
lege of Law, graduating cum laude in 
1940. He is a member of the Connecti- 
cut and the American Bar associations 
and of the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Counsel. 


Kenneth B. Skinner, CLU 





KENNETH B. SKINNER 


Kenneth B. Skinner was appointed 
assistant to the agency director (Vice 
President Joe Woodward) of the South- 
land Life in April, 1946, after serving 








for twenty-six months as agency secre- 
tary. 

Ken Skinner is now secretary, Dallas 
Chapter of the CLU. He received his 
BBA degree from the University of 
Texas where he majored in Business 
Administration and Life Insurance. 
Later, he entered Wharton School of 
Finance at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania where he received his MBA de- 
gree. He comes by his life insurance 
work naturallv as his father is a suc- 
cessful agent and manager. Mr. Skin- 
ner is not yet 30. 


Roger C. Wilkins 


Bachrach 
ROGER C. WILKINS 


Roger C. Wilkins came to the Travel- 
ers Insurance Companies in 1929 direct 
from the University of Maine and was 
promptly placed in the mortgage loan 
department on the theory that “any- 
body coming from the state of Maine 
ought to know something about farms 
and the difficulties inherent in their 
operation.” He has been in that depart- 
ment ever since, with the exception of 
a two-year hitch in the Navy, and is 
now manager of the farm loan division. 

Both in his business life and in the 
Navy it has been Mr. Wilkins’ lot to 
be shoved out on the firing line with- 
out the customary periods of indoc- 
trination. He had scarcely become ac- 
quainted with his superiors in the home 
office in Hartford when he was sent 
to eastern Oklahoma where he stayed 
two years. While servicing foreclosed 
properties there he devised what is 
commonly known as the “Wilkins 
Barn,” an economical structure pecu- 
liarly suited to the terrain and the 
agricultural needs of that area. 

From Oklahoma he went to Texas 
where one of the Travelers Companies’ 
first mortgage loan branches was estab- 
lished in 1931. By 1934 he was back in 
the home office as field supervisor of 
farm loans and two years later he be- 
came assistant manager of the mort- 
gage loan division. 

With the outbreak of the war Mr. 
Wilkins immediately sought service in 
the Navy but it wasn’t until August, 
1943, that he finally convinced the 
medicos they should let him serve. It 
didn’t take him long to catch up, how- 
ever; within two weeks after finishing 
his indoctrination and a course in the 





Air Intelligence School at Quonset he 
was under fire at Bougainville. There 
followed two years of sea duty, all of 
it in the Pacific. The Navy released him 
on November 10, 1945. He immediately 
went back to the Travelers. 

Early in 1946 he was made manager 
of the farm loan division, the position 
which he now holds. 





Harry W. Jones 





HARRY W. JONES 


Harry W. Jones, FASA, FAIA, vice 
president in charge of all actuarial ac- 
counting and auditing operations of the 
Mutual Benefit, is known throughout 
the insurance business for his work in 
constructing monetary tables. As a 
technical consultant of the joint com- 
mittee of American Institute of Actu- 
aries and the Actuarial Society of 
America (Phillips Committee) he super- 
vised, in his company’s office, the con- 
struction of monetary tables based on 
the new Commissioners 1941 Standard 
Ordinary Mortality Table which has 
been adopted by most states. He de- 
veloped highly effective means of using 
punch-card equipment in this project, 
obtaining cooperation in the use of 
machines and clerical help from the 
International Business Machines Corp. 
In 1945 he was appointed a member of 
a joint committee of the Institute and 
Society to prepare monetary tables for 
disability and double indemnity benefits 
issued in connection with policies of 
life insurance based on the Commis- 
sioners Table. 

Born in Newark Mr. Jones attended 
local schools and, shortly after gradu- 
ation from high school, became asso- 
ciated in the mathematical department 
of the Mutual Benefit while studying 
for membership in the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America. He became an asso- 
ciate of the Actuarial Society of Amer- 
ica in 1926, a Fellow three years later, 
and a Fellow in the American Institute 
of Actuaries in 1944. In 1933 he was 
elected assistant mathematician of his 
company, associate mathematician in 
1945 and mathematician in January, 
1946. When, later that year, he was 
elected vice president he was the 
youngest man ever to receive that title 
in the Mutual Benefit. 


Edwin A. Phillips 


Edwin A. Phillips, superintendent of 
agencies, Standard Life of Portland, 
Ore., was graduated from Reed College 
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EDWIN A. PHILLIPS 


of Portland in 1928 with A.B. degree 
in economics, and he spent one year 
in Europe in travel and study. 

In 1929 he joined the actuarial de- 
partment in the home office of the 
Standard, formerly named Oregon Mu- 
tual Life. In 1930 he was promoted to 
manager of the home office new busi- 
ness department. Two years later he 
went into the field as an agent. 

In 1933 Mr. Phillips was appointed 
agency secretary and served in_ this 
capacity until 1938 at which time he re- 
entered the field as branch manager of 
a newly formed agency comprising 
northern Oregon and southern Wash- 
ington. In the next eight years he built 
this into one of the leading agencies 
for the company. In January, 1947, 
he was placed in charge of the com- 
pany’s entire sales organization as su- 
perintendent of agencies. 





Prudential Men 


(Continued from Page 11) 


rection. In the months since announce- 
ment of the establishment of a Pruden- 
tial western home office was made, he 
and his assistants have been setting up 
the organization pattern, supervising 
the assembly of all the records that 
must be moved, and establishing the 
pilot unit which is now functioning al- 
most autonomously within The Pruden- 
tial’s Newark headquarters. 


Francis S. Quillan 


In an organization of The Pruden- 
tial’s size the assembling of fiscal rec- 
ords and the over-all control of the 
millions of dollars of receipts and dis- 
bursements is not only an all-important 
job, but a highly complicated one. Ac- 
counting procedures must be estab- 
lished, audits made, costs studied. -\s 
general manager of its comptrolicrs 
department, headed by Louis R. Men- 
agh, Jr., vice president and comptrol er, 
The Prudential has anothe* man w/o 
started with the company as an acitl- 
arial student—Francis S. Quillan. 

Mr. Quillan, a native of Block Islan4, 
R. L, came to The Prudential in 1°05 
immediately after being graduated frm 
Brown University. And it was not | is 
before he found himself grappling wi) 
the sort of organizational and admi: 
trative problems which, ultimately, ed 
to his present post as one of the most 
important gears in the complex 
chine that is the comptroller’s dep 
ment. 

Following an assignment in the s¢t- 
tlement options division of the actu- 
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arial department, Quillan was one of 
a small group that was transferred to 
the Ordinary policy department with 
instructions to reorganize its operating 
procedures. It was. only a step from 
this to cost allocation committee (now 
known -as the cost allocation division 
of the comptroller’s department) and 
thence to his present post general 
manager. 

One of Quillan’s major accomplish- 
ments in his cost allocation work was 
the development of a budget system 
unique in insurance circles. While the 
very nature of the life insurance busi- 


ne makes forecasts of costs ex- 
tremely difficult, the budget system for 
which Quillan was so largely respon- 
sible is conservatively estimated to haye 
resulted in. savings of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. 


Mr. Quillan has to keep an eye on 
eivit divisions in the home office and 
nine debit accounting offices through- 
out the field. He still shudders at 
thought of problems he faced during 
the war. Short-handed, these offices 
were suddenly faced with an unprece- 
dented increase in business as men and 
women moved from one part of the 
country to another and as agency staffs 
were cut into by men having been called 
into the service. 


William P. Lynch 

William P. Lynch, CLU, whose ap- 
pointment as superintendent of agen- 
cies was announced by The Prudential 
a few weeks ago, spent in the field all 
but one of his ten years with The 
Prudential. 

In 1937 “Bill” Lynch joined the com- 
pany as a district office agent in his 
home .town, Jersey City, and soon was 
ranked among the district leaders in 
all ’round results. Inside of three years 
he was promoted to home office repre- 
sentative, or inspector, a position held 
for more than five years during which 
he served, at one time or another, as 
acting manager of four different dis- 
trict offices. In October, 1945, he be- 
came district manager, assigned to 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. From October, 
1946, until his recent promotion he was 
a member of the field training division 
and was largely responsible for the con- 
duct of the management training con- 
ferences attended by district managers 
from all parts of the country. 

As superintendent of agencies, Lynch 
will be responsible for the operations 
of all of Prudential’s district offices in 
the southern area. 


John L. McCarthy 


(Continued from Page 10) 


of his time to community activities and 
was an energetic chairman of a com- 
mittee in the recent Red Feather cam- 
paign. 

The McCarthy name has been a tra- 
dition with the Canada Life for many 
years. His father, Hon. Leighton, has 
been associated with the company for 
almost forty years and served as its 
president from 1928 to 1938. His grand 
uncle D’Alton was a company counsel 
lor many years and his grandfather, Dr. 
John Leigh, served as a medical ex- 
aminer in the Bruce and Simcoe coun- 
ties of Ontario. 

Granted leave of absence in 1941, he 
went to Washington as an attache at 
the Canadian Embassy returning to the 
company early in 1945. Mr. McCarthy 
1s « member of the board of governors 
ot Ridley College, St. Catharines, On- 
tario, his old school. 


H. O. Chapman 


(Continued on Page 11) 





business college. He is a former chief 
fxcmuner of the Nebraska Insurance 
Dey rtment. In World War I he was 
eutenant in the Air Corps. 
th associates, Mr. Chapman organ- 
the Policyholder’s National Life of 
“ioux Falls, S. D., and is secretary of 
‘ company as well as being president 
National Reserve Life. Both com- 
Panies are under the same management. 


1zec] 


Jerome V. Leary 
(Continued from Page 10) 


home and district offices, and other 
publication division activities. 

For eighteen years he was with the 
company’s policyholders service bureau, 
Group insurance division. As manager 
of Group promotion service he had ad- 
ministered this service for the com- 
pany’s Group policyholder companies in 
the field of employe relations promotion, 
sales promotion and advertising. Also, 
he helped planning and production of 
sales promotion material for the Group 
sales force and was active in Group 
sales education in collaboration with 


the field training division. 

Before going with Metropolitan he 
was assistant advertising manager of 
the Hyatt division of General Motors, 
supervising trade and direct mail ad- 
vertising, and trade and public relations 
activities. Earlier in his career he had 
experience in newspaper and advertis- 
ing agency work. 


C. W. Arnold 


(Continued from Page 10) 
part-time basis while in high school, 
continuing through his college career 
at the University of Missouri, and then 
full-time after graduation. Although he 


has experience in nearly every depart- 
ment of the company, most of his time 
has been devoted to cooperation with 
the field forces; first in the conserva- 
tion department, where he served as 
assistant secretary for five years; then 
transferred to the agency department 
as an assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies in 1942. His thorough knowledge of 
life insurance both from the home of- 
fice and field viewpoints led to his pro- 
motion to superintendent of agencies in 
1946. He is a graduate of the Life In- 
surance Agency Management Associa- 
tion’s school in agency management, 
and is serving as a member of the asso- 
ciation’s committee on field personnel. 












An average 


policy of 
$11,799... because he tries to solve problems! 


problems.” 


companies. Namely— 


life imposes. 
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Ask the Home Life field man for the reasons be- 
hind his $11,799 average policy . . . and chances 
are he’d say something like this: 


“1 don’t try to sell policies — | try to solve 


His reasoning stems from a practical realiza- 
tion he shares with career underwriters in all 


That a man buys life insurance because it pre- 
sents the best solution—most often, the only solu- 
tion—to the problems of financial security which 


That’s why, whenever the Home Life field man 
first sits down with a prospective Planned Estate 
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It’s the only way this field man can proceed 
with the thorough planning of insurance already 
owned — the careful prescription of additional 
insurance where needed — which characterizes 
Planned Estates service. 


© AVERAGE POLICY OF 11799 DOLLARS S 
JOTH SUCCESSIVE YEAR AMONG ALL NORTH AMERICAN 


TH OVER ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS OF 
WAS 11213 IF INCREASES REVIVALS AND 


DED STOP AVERAGE POLICY IN FORCE OF 5301 
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client, the preliminary discussion is always keyed 
to uncovering what the client’s problems are. 
What he wants by way of financial security for 
himself and his family. 


The $11,799 average policy is a pleasant result 
of “searching for problems to solve — not merely 
prospects to sell.” And above all — it’s another 
indication that the Home Life field man is doing 
a grand job of building a successful career. 
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HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY . 


JAMES A. FULTON 


President 


256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


WILLIAM P. WORTHINGTON 
Agency Vice President 


“A Career Underwriters’ Company” 
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Metropolitan Life Advances 19 


Four New Third Vice Presidents; New Canadian Assistant 
General Manager; Dougherty Assistant General 
Counsel; Brady’s New Post 


The following appointments in the 
official staff of the Metropolitan Life 
are announced by Leroy A. Lincoln, 
president. 

George V. Brady, formerly associate 
actuary, to be one of the actuaries as- 
sociated with H. R. Bassford, vice 
president and chief actuary. 


Four New Third Vice Presidents 


Gilbert W. Fitzhugh, formerly assis- 
tant general manager of the Canadian 
head office in Ottawa, to be transferred 
to the home office in New York as third 
In his new assignment 
C. Mc- 
with 


vice president. 
he will be associated with E. 
Donald, second vice president, 
duties related largely to the service of 
large group policyholders. 

Hillman B. Hunnewell, formerly as- 
sistant vice president in city mortgages, 
to be third vice president in charge of 
city mortgages. Mr. Hunnewell will 
succeed to the duties of William S. Nor- 
ton, vice president, who will retire De- 
cember 31. J. Everett Rowe, formerly 
assistant vice-president, coordination, to 
be third vice president, planning and 
methods in coordination. John C. Tim- 
mermann, formerly assistant vice presi- 
dent,- Industrial department, to be third 
vice president, Industrial department. 

Joseph A. Christman, formerly as- 
sistant actuary, to be associate actuary. 

Charles G. Dougherty, formerly as- 
sistant general counsel, to be associate 
general counsel. 


New Assistant Canadian General 
Manager 


William D. McKewen, formerly as- 
sistant secretary, Canadian head office, 
to be assistant general manager, Cana- 
dian head office. 

Norman Carpenter, formerly a mem- 
ber of the administrative personnel, city 
mortgages, to be assistant vice president, 
city mortgages. Bertram D. Holderman, 
formerly a member of the administra- 
tive personnel, Industrial department, to 
be assistant vice president, Industrial 
department. Ransom H. House, for- 
merly a member of the administrative 
personnel, Ordinary department, to be 
assistant vice president, Ordinary de- 
partment. 

Richard E. O’Keefe, formerly a mem- 





John J. Deiner 


(Continued from Page 10) 


taking university extension courses. 
Also, he studied with Life Office Manh- 
agement Association Institute. 

In 1940 he became assistant super- 
visor of the issue department. In 1946 
he was promoted to supervisor of the 
issue department; and this year he was 
appointed successively registrar and 
superintendent of the policy issue bu- 
reau. He has been vice president of 
Mutual Life Association (an organiza- 
tion of company’s home office em- 
ployes) for past four years. 





If your prospect wants Juvenile Education— 
“Ask Peyser About It” 
PERCY A. PEYSER, Gen. Agt. 
MANHATTAN LIFE 


55 Liberty St, New York 5, N. Y. 
COrtlandt 7-2676 


ber of the administrative personnel, Or- 
dinary department, to be assistant vice 
president, Ordinary department. John 
J. Sutter, formerly a member of the 
administrative personnel, Group insur- 
ance, to be assistant vice president, 
Group administration. 


John A. Wilson, formerly assistant 
secretary, Canadian head office, to be 
assistant vice president, Canadian head 
office. George R. Berry, formerly mana- 
ger, Industrial department, Canadian 
head office, to be assistant secretary, 
Canadian head office. 


Frank R. Boysen, formerly manager, 
Industrial department, Pacific coast head 
office, to be assistant secretary, Pacific 
coast head office. George C. Campbell, 
formerly supervisor, valuation and an- 
alyses, actuarial, to be assistant aciuary. 
Joseph B. Crimmins, formerly a member 
of the administrative personnel, actuar- 
ial, to be assistant actuary. Gilberto S. 
Pesquera, M.D., formerly of the medical 
staff, to be assistant medical director. 





Sams Head of Retail Credit 


Sales; Thomason’s New Post 

Lewis R. Sams, vice president and 
associate operating manager of Retail 
Credit Co., has been made head of the 
company’s sales responsibilities, with 
title of vice president and sales mana- 
ger, succeeding Parker G. Sanford who 
has retired. Division Manager H. F. 
Thomason has been appointed associate 
operating manager. 

Mr. Sams has been with Retail Credit 
since 1922. After being manager of 
Toronto office he had supervision of 
Northwest division with Minneapolis 
headquarters. He returned to home of- 
fice in Atlanta in 1929 as assistant vice 
president. In 1930 he became division 
manager of Pacific Coast and in 1937 
was transferred from San Francisco to 
Chicago where he became Northwest 
division manager. He was elected vice 
president in 1943 and in 194€ was trans- 
ferred to home office as vice president 
and associate operating manager. He is 
a director. 

Mr. Thomason has been with com- 
pany since 1927. He became district 
sales manager of the Retail Credit in 
New York and in 1945 went to home 


office as assistant sales manager. In 
1946 he became Southwest division 
manager. 














the "“in's.”" 


the American family. 





GREAT AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS 





Gree Speech 


FREE SPEECH is one of the birthrights of an 
American. The soap box orator, the daily news- 
paper, the radio commentator all are symbols 
of this great American institution—the privilege 
of saying what we think, even if it’s against 


Life insurance, too, is one of the foundation 


stones of the American way. It makes the 
nation strong because it puts backbone into 


GIRARD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY . . 
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R. I. Jacobson Actuary - 
Of Northwestern N:t’ 


T. L. TODD CLAIMS MANAGER 





Alan M. Kennedy, Director of Public 
Relations; Careers of Men Ad 
vanced by Company 





R. I. Jacobson, who joined North- 
western National as associate actuary 
last March, has been made actuary, A 
graduate of Luther College, he sti:died 
actuarial science at University of iowa. 
From 1933 to 1942 he was in the ac. 
tuarial department of The Prudential 





-R. I. Jacobson 


T. L. Todd 


and from 1942 to 1944 with Colonial Life, 
successively as assistant actuary, asso- 
ciate actuary, and actuary. He is a Fel- 
low of both actuarial societies. With 
Northwestern National he has directed 
actuarial research, particularly in con- 
nection with the company’s new rate 
book. 

T. L. Todd, claims representative since 
1929, becomes claims manager. He 
helped develop the company’s claim de- 
partment to the point where its own 
staff, under general supervision of Vice 
President George W. Wells, Jr., handles 
all details in connection with death and 
disability claims. He is a University of 
Minnesota graduate, a member of Min- 
nesota Bar Association, commander of 
a business and professional men’s post 
of the American Legion, and co-author 
with Walter Wheeler of the company’s 
law staff, of the book “Safeguarding 
Life Insurance Proceeds.” 

Alan M. Kennedy, since 1942 assistant 
to the president and prior to that pub- 
licity manager, becomes director of pub- 
lic relations. Mr. Kennedy has_ been 
with the company since his graduation 
from University of Minnesota in 1927. 
He is currently vice president of the 
Life Insurance Advertisers Association. 


New England Mutual Life 


Announces 3 Retirements 


New England Mutual Life announces 
the retirement of three associates under 
the home office retirement plan, effec- 
tive December 31. J. Willard Tucker- 
man, Jr., an assistant secretary and 
head of the claim department since 
1935, will leave after forty-three years 
of service. He joined the company in 
1904 shortly after receiving his degree 
from Harvard University. 

George A. Tower, also of the claim 
department, has been with the company 
for forty-four years. James W. Spates 
has been associated with the building 
maintenance department since 1917. 


PASSES $100,080,000 MARK 
Northern Life of Canada announces 
it has passéd the $100,000,000 mark tor 


life insurance in force. 
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Mutual Benefit Executive Changes 


Milo W. Wilder, Jr., 


Vice President; William M. 


Financial Vice President Retires; 
Whitesell, 


H. Bruce Palmer Made 
2nd Vice President and Treasurer; 


Harry H. Allen, 2nd Vice President and Secretary; M. A. Vieser, 2nd Vice 


President and City Loan Manager; 
Farm Loan Manager; P. A. Nalen, 
f City Mortgages. 


itual Benefit Life has made a num- 
ber of executive changes effective at the 
turn of the year. Milo W. Wilder, Jr., 


after 51 years with the company retires 
0 





MILO W. WILDER, JR. 


as financial vice president but will con- 
tinue as a director and on the finance 
committee. William M. Whitesell, treas- 
urer, has been elected second vice presi- 
dent and treasurer. Milford A. Vieser, 
assistant treasurer and manager of city 
mortgages, was made second vice presi- 
dent and manager of city mortgages 
with Paul A. Nalen second vice president 
and assistant manager of city mortgages. 
Ira S. Hoddinott, assistant treasurer, 





Bachrach 
HARRY H. ALLEN 


becomes second vice president and man- 

age of Farm loan division with Robert 

_ lowe as associate manager of the 
ion, 

‘|, Bruce Palmer, who has been su- 

Perintendent of agencies since July, 1947, 

anc previous to that executive assistant 


- tie chairman of the board, W. Paul 
7 nan and the president, John S. 
h, inpson, was elected vice president in 
Charge of agencies. After graduation 


i 2 S. Hoddinott, 2nd Vice President and 
2nd Vice President and Assistant Manager 


from Culver and University of Michi- 
gan he entered life insurance with Mu- 
tual Benefit at Los Angeles in 1931. 
Later he went to Detroit for the com- 





H. BRUCE PALMER 


pany and in 1941 was made general agent 


at Flint. He qualified for the Million 
Dollar Round Table in 1946 in which 
year he was brought to the home office. 
He is active in Chamber of Commerce 
work having been president of the Na- 
tional Junior Chamber organization. 

Harry H. Allen, secretary in charge 
of personnel, is now second vice presi- 
dent and secretary. He has been with 
the company since 1915. He was made 
assistant secretary in charge of person- 
nel in 1924. He is an associate of the 
Actuarial Society of America. 


Surprise Claim Paid to 
Heirs on Old Lapsed Policy 


One of the earliest 
through the Detroit agency of New 
England Mutual was dated 1870 and 
was owned by a grocery clerk. In 1°83 
the policy lapsed and the record be- 
tween 1883 and 1947 is blank. However, 
would have 





policies issued 


the insured, if still alive, 
been entitled to an endowment maturity, 
or if dead, the money belonged to his 
legal heirs. 

The home office requested the De- 
troit agency to try to locate the insured 
or his heirs and the job was assumed 
by Dale Kerr who looked with misgiv- 
ings at the snag ate year void between 
1883 and today. Because of his intensive 
search, plus some lucky coincidences, 
the heirs of the policyholder were lo- 
cated and paid, although they hi id never 
even heard of the old lapsed policy. 


Left Half- Million Estate 


Frank Charles Staniland, who died 
May 16, 1946, left a gross estate of 
$533,780 and a net of $503,775, accord- 
ing to a state tax appraisal filed in 
Surrogate’s Court in Buffalo. Mr. Stani- 
land was the retired manager of the 
Seneca district of the Metropolitan Life. 
Chief beneficiary is Mr. Staniland’s 
widow, Mrs. Content F. Staniland of 
New Rochelle, N. Y. The bulk of the 
estate was left in trust to provide a 
life income for her. 


Group Expansion of 
Northwestern Nat'l 


COVERING A WIDER FIELD 





Operations Headed by Walter Bjorn; 
R. F. Preston, Group Actuary; 
S. H. Huffman, Group Secretary 





Expansion of its Group operations to 
cover the entire employe benefit field is 
announced effective January 1, 1948 by 
Northwestern National. The new group 
coverages include accident and sickness 
insurance, hospital expense insurance, 
surgical expense insurance, medical ex- 
pense coverage, Group permanent in- 
surance, and Group Annuities. The hos- 
pital, surgical and medical plans may be 
written with or without coverage of an 
employe’s dependents. In the Groun field 
since 1918, the company now has more 
than $140,000,000 Group life in force. 

Heading up the expanded operation is 
Walter Bjorn, newly appointed director 
of Group Insurance. Associated with 
Mr. Bjorn are Robert F. Preston, Group 
actuary, and Sam H. Huffman, Group 
secretary, plus an enlarged staff of field 
representatives and home office super- 
visors. 

Bjorn, Preston, Huffman Careers 

A graduate of Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, Mr. Bjorn is a Fellow of both ac- 
tuarial societies. He was with Connecti- 
cut General for seventeen years, first in 
actuarial department and later as assist- 
ant Group secretary. During the war he 
was Group secretary, Bankers Life Co., 
and for past three years, an independent 
consultant on all forms of employe 
benefit plans. He has contributed articles 
to the Actuarial Society proceedings and 
Harvard Business Review, and is co- 
author of “Employe Retirement Plans,” 
published by B. E. Wyatt & Co. 

Mr. Preston, a graduate of University 
of Iowa, and a CLU, joined the company 
in 1925 as assistant actuary and has been 
Group actuary since 1944. He will con- 
tinue to supervise Group actuarial opera- 
tions and ‘to direct administration of 
Group pension and pension trust busi- 
ness. He is an Associate of both actu- 
arial organizations. 

Mr. Huffman, who has a B.A. degree 
from University of Florida and an M.A. 
from University of lowa, was a member 
of Metropolitan Life’s actuarial depart- 
ment from 1931 to 1943. A captain in 
World War II, Signal Corps, he joined 
State Mutual where as assistant secre- 
tary in the Group department he devel- 
oped forms and administrative proced- 
ures of its newly formed department. He 
is an Associate of both actuarial organ- 
izations. 

Other Careers 

Harlan Wheeler, manager of the com- 
pany’s Group operations in the home 
office since 1944, becomes regional Group 
manager for Minnesota and North and 
South Dakota with headquarters in 
Minneapolis. He joined the company as 


field supervisor in 1938 after fifteen 
years as a personal producer. In 1941 he 
became Group field supervisor, three 


years later becoming Group manager. 

C. W. Freudenthal, regional Group 
manager in Detroit for some years, con- 
tinues in that capacity. Before entering 
life insurance in 1920, he was circulation 
director in Michigan for Detroit Jour- 
nal. He served as agent, general agent, 
and manager in Detroit and Peoria prior 
to becoming eastern Group representa- 
tive for Northwestern National in 1934, 
with Detroit headquarters. 

Newly-appointed regional Group man- 
ager for Texas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas 
is George R. Cole, who will be located 
at Houston. He has been with Group 
staff since 1935, and since 1940 has been 
Minnesota field representative. Service 
representative in the Texas, Oklahoma 
and Arkansas area will be Vincent 
Grainger, who has since 1944 been Group 
representative in the Houston office. 

Regional Group manager for Pacific 
Coast will be Bertram H. Shaughnessy, 
another new appointee; headquartering 
at Los Angeles. A native of California, 
Mr. Shaughnessy graduated from the 





Top, left, Walter Bjorn; right, R. F. 
Preston; center, Sam H. Huffman; be- 
low, Harlan F. Wheeler, George R. 
Cole, C. W. Freudenthal. 


University of San Francisco in 1935 and 
engaged in Group sales and service work 
for the Travelers until 1941, then for the 
Bankers Life of Iowa until he entered 
the Navy in 1943. Since March, 1946 
he has been group sales supervisor for 
the western half of the country for 
the Occidental Life. : 

_E. M. Heum, with home office staft 
since 1929 and a supervisor in Group 
division since 1943, will continue in that 
capacity with enlarged responsibilities. 
James C. Wharf, another Group depart- 
ment veteran and a member of the home 
staff since 1933, will have broadened 
administrative duties while Henry C. 
Anderson, a member of the general ac- 
counting staff for eleven years except for 
two years service in the army during 
World War II, will now specialize in 
Group accounting. 


TRAVELERS CHANGES 


Seven appointments and a transfer in 
the life, accident and Group depart- 
ment were announced by the Travelers. 
Robert J. Latshaw has been appointed 
Group supervisor at Boston. The fol- 
lowing field assistants have been ap- 
pointed: Neal S. Sutton at Minneapolis; 
Howard A. Walker, Jr. at Hartford; 
James R. Meeks at Oklahoma City; 
Robert L. Sutter at Cincinnati; H. Lee 
Minton, Jr, at the Insurance Exchange 
branch in Chicago; and Joseph E. Elst- 
ner, Jr. at Kansas City. Kenneth P. 
Lord, Jr., field assistant at Brooklyn, 
has been transferred in the same ca- 
pacity to 55 John Street, New York. 


Canadian Production 


During October $101,900,000 in new 
Ordinary life insurance was put in force 
on lives of Canadians, according to Life 
Insurance Agency Management Asso- 
ciation. In addition, $701,000 was put 
in force in Newfoundland. 


Extends Its Pension Plan 


A pension plan for salaried employes 
of general agencies has been announced 
by Mutual Benefit Life. Worked out 
between a committee of general agents 
and officers, the plan is non-contractual 
and non-vested, carried on a current cost 
basis with part of the cost borne by the 
general agents and the balance by the 
company. The retirement benefits at 
age 65, or voluntarily at 60, with respect 
to both past service and future service, 
follow the general line of plans already 
set up for Mutual Benefit soliciting 
agents. The plan also includes benefits 
for disability prior to age 60 and death 
benefits before retirement, during dis- 
ability and after retirement. 
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Walden S. Fabry 
NORMAN E. ANDERSEN 


Mutual Benefit Life is making two 
changes in its agency set-up in Illinois 
on January 1, according to announce- 
ment by H. Bruce Palmer, vice presi- 
dent. A third general agency is being 
opened in Chicago under the direction 
of Norman E. Andersen, CLU, who has 
been general agent in Peoria, since July, 
1940. The present Peoria territory is 
being enlarged by the addition of eleven 
counties, transferred from other agen- 
cies, and will be headed by Raymond F. 
Bierbaum, who resigned as New York 
City general agent to return to Peoria. 

Mr. Andersen started his life insur- 
ance career with his present company in 
Chicago in 1922. After making a fine 
sales record and serving as supervisor 
of the Parsons Agency of the company, 
he left Chicago to become supervisor of 





Great-West Appointments 

Great-West Life has announced sev- 
eral new appointments in Ontario and 
Quebec. Jean Lamarche has been ap- 
pointed branch manager at Sherbrooke, 
Quebec; P. H. Kilvert, CLU, has been 
named branch manager at Guelph, On- 
tario; D. C. Nash, CLU, has been ap- 
pointed district manager at Kitchener, 
Ontario; Lindsay E. Brannen, has been 
appointed district manager at Wolfville, 
Nova Scotia; D. P. Schleihauf has been 
named supervisor at the Hamilton, On- 
tario branch; Camille Major has been 
appointed supervisor at the Ottawa 
branch; Jean Galibert has been ap- 
pointed supervisor at Montreal Domin- 
ion Square branch. 


A. N. Guertin Speaks Here 


Alfred N. Guertin, actuary of Ameri- 
can Life Convention, was a speaker at 
the dinner of Society of Life Office 
Management Association Graduates, held 
in Hotel McAlpin December 18. His 
topic, “1937-1947, A Decade of Legisla- 
tive Cooperation.” It was an informal 
chat of his many contacts and experi- 
ences with state legislators, Insurance 
Departments and company executives. 
President of Society of LOMA Gradu- 
ates is Donald Hyer. 


BRING MEAD TO HOME OFFICE 

Melvin C. Mead, assistant manager 
Albany agency, Mutual Life of New 
York, has been appointed an assistant 
to Ward Phelps, director of training. 
His headquarters will be at the com- 
pany’s home office. He joined the Mu- 
tual Life’s Albany agency as an agent 
in March, 1937. In World War II he 
served with the Army Military Police. 
Following his discharge he rejoined the 
company and was named assistant man- 
ager at Albany in May, 1945, under 
Robert H. Langford, manager. 

























Underwood & Underwood 
RAYMOND F. BIERBAUM 


the Peoria agency in September, 1939. 
He was appointed general agent there 
in July, 1940, upon the retirement of 
General Agent William S. Cochrane. 
With a steady growth in productive per- 
sonnel, the Peoria agency is completing 
one of the best production years on 
record for that territory. 

Mr. Bierbaum’s entry into life insur- 
ance in 1930 was as agent in Cincinnati 
and, three years later, he returned to 
Illinois in a supervisory capacity. In 
1937 he became associated with the 
Mutual Benefit Peoria agency as super- 
visor and, the next year, joined the 
Parsons agency in Chicago. He was 
appointed general agent in Brooklyn, 
New York, in January, 1941, and moved 
to New York City in the same capacity 
late the same year. 





PRUDENTIAL DISTRICT MGR. 

Appointment of Homer T. Gracey as 
manager of The Prudential’s Lewistown, 
Pa. district office has been announced. 
Formerly an assistant district manager 
in this office, Mr. Gracey replaces Don- 
ald H. Foucart, who retired recently 
after thirty-eight years as a member of 
Prudential’s field organization. 
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Arthur G. Derr to Retire; 
Long at Newark for Aetna 


Arthur G. Derr, general agent, Aetna 
Life in Newark, was honored December 
8 at a luncheon in Robert Treat Hotel 
on his retirement after more than thirty- 
five years with the Aetna organization. 

Native of Baltimore, Mr. Derr at- 
tended Baltimore City College and 
studied law at University of Maryland. 
He joined the Aetna Life organization 
in 1912, as an agent in the Pittsburgh 
territory. His outstanding record in 
Pittsburgh led to an appointment, in 
1921, as general agent for the company 
in Erie and Warren counties. In 1923 
he was selected as the first Aetna Life 
general agent for Florida and ten years 
later was appointed general agent in 
Newark. 

During his entire insurance career, 
Mr. Derr has taken great interest in in- 
surance association activities. He was 
secretary of the Pittsburgh Life Under- 
writers Association in 1916 and was 
twice president of the Philadelphia Life 
Underwriters Association. He is a 
member of the Northern New Jersey 
and New York Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation and the Life Insurance and 
Trust Council of North Jersey. He is 
also a member and past president of 
the General Agents and Managers As- 
sociation of Northern New Jersey. 

Attending the luncheon in his honor 
were the following from the Aetna Life 
home office: R. B. Coolidge, vice presi- 
dent; N. M. DeNezzo and D. E. Han- 
son, assistant superintendents of agen- 
cies. General agents for the Aetna Life 
who attended were O. A. Krebs, Wil- 
liam Street, New York; L. G. Sechtman, 
Luther & Co., New York; G. V. Austin, 
Brooklyn; and L. D. Briant, Yonkers. 
R. E. Garsuch and H. H. Holt, assistant 
general agents of the W. R. Harper 
Agency in Philadelphia also attended. 





TUCKER MADE GENERAL AGENT 


C. M. Tucker has been appointed gen- 
eral agent in Abilene, Tex., of Pan- 
American Life. He began his insurance 
career in Dallas. 
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Life Supervisors of N. Y. 
Have Large Xmas Party 


In the Drug & Chemical Club a few 
nights ago the Life Supervisors Asso- 
ciation of New York held one of its 
most successful annual Christmas par- 
ties. President of the association js 
Brooks Palmer, Wilson agency, I'qui- 
table Society. 

Life Supervisors Association of New 
York is a smooth-running association 
which has done much in maintaining 
entente-cordiale in production circ'es of 
the metropolis. Combining broad com- 
prehension of insurance cover and prob- 
lems incidental thereto, having admin- 
istrative ability and an unusual “know 
how” in meeting and conferring with 
people, the supervisors are a valuable 
factor in insurance life. In Greater New 
York, with its extraordinary variety of 
agents and brokers (including a range 
of every nationality and type of New 
Yorkers from Chinese to members of 
Long Island’s polo playing set, from 
former members of the diplomatic sery- 
ice to ex-prize fighters and tennis tour- 
nament players, from those once promi- 
nent in the business world to men who 
after being square pegs in round holes 
adjusted themselves satisfactorily) the 
supervisors get along with all of them. 

First vice president of Life Super- 
visors of New York is Arnold Siegel, 
Connecticut General; second vice presi- 
dent, Peter LoTruglio, Aetna; secretary- 
treasurer, Robert Curran, Massachusetts 
Mutual; chairman of entertainment com- 
mittee, Perc Arnsten, Connecticut Gen- 
eral. A scroll was given to retiring presi- 
dent Harry Ard. 

President Palmer introduced a num- 


ber of guests, including these: 

Lawrence L. Lifshey, president, and Phelps 
Olds, executive manager, Life Underwriters 
Association of City of New York. 

David Fluegelman, president, N. Y. State 
Association of LU. 

Levi Bottnes, president, N. Y. Chapter, CLU. 

Robert Tietze, president, Life Agency Cash- 
iers Association of New York. 

c Salisbury, president, Brooklyn Life 
Supervisors, 





Special Libraries Ass’n 


“Insurance Book Reviews” 


A new editorial service, formerly avail- 
able only to company librarians, will be 
offered all members of the insurance 
business beginning January 1, it is an- 
nounced by the publishers, the insurance 
group of the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion. The periodical, “Insurance Book 
Reviews,” to be issued ten times a year, 
will list and give brief critical reviews o! 
all books, pamphlets and_ occasional 
magazine articles in the four fields ol 
casualty, fire and marine, life, and social 
insurance. 

Supervised by an_ editorial board 
headed by Helen M. King, librarian 0 
the Provident Mutual Life, the service 
will be a continuation of a publication 
first issued on a volunteer basis by the 
Special Libraries Association in !954. 
Other editors include Emma C. Turner, 
Hardware Mutual, Steven’s Point, \\ 1s. 
for Casualty; Abbie Glover, Insurance 
Library Association of Boston, fire «nd 
marine, and Katherine E. Cook, Meiro- 
politan Life. 

The periodical, formerly = mimco- 
graphed, will be printed and publisiied 
in a new format beginning in January 
and made available at an annual sub- 
scription price of $2. Subscriptions 
should be sent to the magazine’s Dusl- 
ness manager, Mrs, Elizabeth M. Grow, 
librarian of the North America Cos., at 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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N. Y. Life to Open Four 
New Branch Offices 


EFFECTIVE DATE IS JANUARY 2 


J. C. Sullivan, Wilmington; W. A. King, 
Charleston; W. E. Underwood, Ra- 
leigh; J. E. Branch, Jr., Macon 


Four new branch offices of New York 
Life on January will be opened in the 
company’s Southeastern division which 
is under supervision of Superintendent 
of Azencies Romney L. Campbell. New 


JOHN C. SULLIVAN 


branches and their managers are John 
C. Sullivan, Wilmington, Del.; William 
A. King, Charlesten, W. Va.; W. Em- 
mett Underwood, Raleigh, N. C. and 
Jack E. Brauch, Jr., Macon, Ga. 

John C. Sullivan joined New York 
Life in 1936 as a home office employe 
and follow ig ir release on January 1, 


WILLIAM A. KING 


as a lieutenant commander of the 
he became attached to the com- 
s Philadelphia branch, being made 
int manager of the branch in Oc- 
1946. In February, 1947, he took 
€ of the Wilmington district office, 
‘stablished as a branch office. 
lam A, King attended Ohio State 
rsity and was graduated from Na- 
University Law School, Washing- 
. C. He joined New York Life in 
Ss an agent in Cincinnati. Later, 
S transferred to the Washington 
| office of which in 1942 he became 
nt manager. In World War II he 
lieutenant in the Navy. 
Howard H. Conley, Jr., becomes mana- 
ger of the Savannah office and John H. 
Lyle of the Norfolk office. 


Hear Savings Banks 
And Mass Cover Talks 


N. Y. STATE MANAGERS MEET 


Myrick Says Management Must Watch 
Step in Mass Distribution; Wise 
Also a Speaker 


At the last meeting of the New York 
State Association of Life Underwriters, 
presided over by President David B. 
Fluegelman, CLU, Northwestern Mutual 
Life, among subjects discussed were 
Savings Bank Life Insurance and the 
American Agency System. Edward R. 
Gettings, general agent, Northwestern 
Mutual Life, Albany, who is chairman 
of the special committee on Savings 
Bank Life Insurance, said nothing has 
happened in the past nine years which 
indicated any change in the association’s 
position regarding this insurance. 

At that time the association passed 
a resolution saying that the association 
by no means opposes the idea of any 
responsible organization attempting to 
do a life insurance business, with or 
without the use of salesmen, nor does 
it oppose any plan or project which will 
offer and supply low cost life insurance 
to the low-paid wage earners of the 
state. However, it regarded it as a 
prerequisite for any organization en- 
gaged in the life insurance business 
that it be financially and actuarially 
sound; that it have sufficient surplus to 
meet all emergencies which may arise, 
and that it offer its contracts to the 
public without misrepresentation and in 
such form that the public may under- 
stand both the provisions of the con- 
tract and identity of parties responsible 
for fulfilling promises and obligations. 
Furthermore, that all organizations do- 
ing a life insurance business should be 
under State Insurance Supervision and 
bear same taxation as do already exist- 
ing life insurance organizations. 

Mr. Gettings expressed the belief 
that the life insurance agent brings 
more to the company and policyholders 
than he costs. That cost may be pay- 
ment of commissions or expenditure for 
radio and newspaper advertising. He 
hopes there will be legislative measures 
ready before January 1, 1948, which 
would bring Savings Bank Life Insur- 
ance under the same laws, rules and 
regulations as apply to the regular in- 
surance companies. 

To Resume Saratoga Conferences 

The Saratoga Managers Conference 
will be reestablished. Chairman of com- 
mittee on subject was George P. Shoe- 
maker, CLU, general agent, Provident 
Mutual. He said the committee had un- 
der consideration the matter of “mass 
selling,” and he thought all angles should 
be considered: standpoint of companies 
and their field forces and also the bene- 
fits or shortcomings from viewpoint of 
the public. 

Ernest H. Perkins, CLU, general 
agent, Provident Mutual, Albany, said 
nearly 5,000 new agents have entered 
the life insurance field in a period of 
eighteen months. 


Myrick’s Talk 


Vice presidents of two insurance com- 
panies were at the meeting of the State 
association. They were Julian S. My- 
rick, second vice president, Mutual Life, 
and Williard K. Wise, vice president, 
Provident Mutual. Both praised the 
American agency system. Mr. Myrick 
said in part: 

“I think we will all agree that the suc- 
cess of life insurance has been largely 
due to the agency system where the 
agent, representing a given company, 
has been able to sell and service life in- 
surance to the individual. Recently, 
there have been marked ,attempts at 
mass selling by life insurance companies 
themselves in direct competition with 
the agency organization. 

“If the companies, through mass sell- 
ing to large groups who have no 
employer-employe relationship, are go- 
ing to take away a large portion of pros- 
pective buyers from being subject to the 


Larger Duties Given 
To Dr. A. J. Robinson 


OF GEN’L EXECUTIVE NATURE 


Dr. Barker, Medical Director, Conn. 
Gen.; Sexton, Sec’y, Life Underwriting; 
Wilson, Keenleyside Also Directors 


Dr. Albert J. Robinson, who has func- 
tioned as vice president and medical 
director of Connecticut General since 
1943, is being relieved of the immediate 
supervision of the medical department in 
order to be available for general execu- 
tive duties. He will, however, continue 
to direct the overall operation of the 
underwriting and medical departments 
and will serve as chairman of the un- 
derwriting committee. Dr. Norman J. 
3arker has been appointed medical 
director ; Richard T. Sexton, secretary, 
life underwriting; Dr. Archibald C. 
Wilson and Dr. Edward A. Keenleyside, 
associate medical directors. 

Dr. Robinson was appointed assistant 
medical director in 1925, medical director 
in 1932, chairman of the underwriting 
committee in 1941, and vice president and 
medical director in 1943. He was elected 
president of the Association of Life 
Insurance Medical Directors at their an- 
nual meeting held in October. 

Dr. Barker was appointed assistant 
medical director in 1928, and associate 
medical director in 1945. Mr. Sexton was 
appointed life underwriter in 1929, senior 
life underwriter in 1943, and assistant 
secretary in 1945. Dr. Wilson was ap- 
pointed assistant medical director in 
1937. He was on leave of absence for 
three years during the war when he 
served as Lieutenant Commander in the 
United States Naval Reserve. ; 

Dr. Keenleyside came to Connecticut 
General in 1933, following a period as an 
instructor in internal medicine at the 
University of Michigan. He was ap- 
pointed assistant medical director in 
1934. 


Mutual Benefit Buys Site 


The Mutual Benefit Life has pur- 
chased the land and building occupied 
by Hahne and Company in Newark from 
the Hahne Realty Corporation and has 
leased the property to Hahne and Com- 
pany for twenty-five years with two 
twenty-year renewals. The purchase 
price was $2,600,000. The property is 
assessed by the City of Newark at 
$2,680,500. 








sale of life insurance through their 
agents, then the agency system may 
wither and die on the vine. 

“Personally, I believe that the agency 
system is so vigorous and the process 
of training and education has been pro- 
gressing at such a rate that they will 
continue to do their full job to the indi- 
vidual prospect, policyholder and bene- 
ficiaries. 

Caution Suggested 


“Companies must be careful about do- 
ing anything to impair the agency sys- 
tem. By mass selling of Group insur- 
ance, other than those cases having an 
employer-employe relationship, the com- 
panies will become increasingly less ef- 
fective in their ability properly to serve 
their policyholders and render the in- 
dividual care necessary in seeing that 
the proper amount of life insurance is 
applied for and used in the essential 
manner for the best protection of the 
individual and family interests as well 
as for protection of business organiza- 
tions. 

“Mass gelling that has no employer 
relationship is a real and dangerous 
threat not only to agents but to the 
companies. I would say that manage- 
ment, as represented by the companies, 
had better be careful and watch their 
step in anything they may do to with- 
draw large segments of the population 
from being properly served by their own 
agents.” 


Leroy A. Lincoln President 
Life Ins. Assn. of America 


LEROY A. LINCOLN 


Leroy A. Lincoln, president, Metro- 
politan Life, is the new president of 
Life Insurance Association of America, 
succeeding G. S. Nollen, who is chair- 
man of Bankers Life Co. Mr. Lincoln 
has just retired from the chairmanship 
of Institute of Life Insurance in which 
post he served two terms. 

Elected to the board of Life Insur- 
ance Association of America are four 
new directors. They are Thomas I. 
Parkinson, president, Equitable Life As- 
surance Society; J. H. Lithgow, vice 
president and general manager, Manu- 
facturers Life; Fred D. Russell, presi- 
dent, Security Mutual, and Mr. Nollen. 
Their election is for three-year term. 





Lincoln National Life 
Issues New Rate Book 


Lincoln National Life’s new rate book, 
which becomes effective January 1 con- 
tains many improvements. Much ma- 
terial formerly appearing in a separate 
agents’ manual is contained in the rate 
book. Juvenile rates precede the adult 
rates in the age section, and payor pre- 
miums appear immediately before the 
juvenile rates. 

Substandard rates, together with a 
complete description of substandard 
policies, are given in a special substand- 
ard section. All information regarding 
settlement options has been concen- 
trated in a new settlement option sec- 
tion of the rate book. 

Rates for the company’s adaptable 
23-year endowment are given in a spe- 
cial section which fully describes the 
contract and the many options avail- 
able under it. 

Premium rates for double indemnity 
are shown in the age section. The age 
section has been extended from 60 to 
65. Descriptive material in the rate 
book has been arranged in as logical 
order as possible. The section “Infor- 
mation for Agents” ‘follows about the 
order in which the questions will arise 
to an agent in selling a policy, com- 
pleting the application and delivering the 
contract. 

The over-all index in the front of the 
book has been enlarged and improved, 
and at the beginning of each section is 
a table of contents. 





CHRISTMAS TREE FOR EUROPE 

A “Christmas Tree for Europe” is the 
keynote of the annual Christmas party 
of the employes of the New England 
Mutual Life this year. In the lobby of 
the home office building in Boston, a 
huge decorated tree has been erected 
with a large bin at the base which 
employes and friends are now compaign- 
ing to fill with food and clothing. 
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Thomas R. Lincoln, son of Leroy A. 
Lincoln, president, Metropolitan Life, is 
associated with the law office of Fulton, 
Walter & Halley, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York. Tom Lincoln is a graduate 
of the University of Virginia Law 
School. 

The law firm is headed by Hugh A. 
Fulton, who was chief counsel with the 
Truman Senate Committee which in- 
vestigated war contract frauds. The suc- 
cess of the committee had a great deal 
to do with increasing the prestige of 
Chairman Truman to the point where 
he was nominated for Vice President 
of the United States. 





Katharine Sykes, daughter of Dr. 
Lawrence G. Sykes, medical referee in 
New York City for Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life, and Mrs. Sykes, was married 
to Alan Hardy Mathewson in Bronx- 
ville recently. Mrs. Mathewson is a 
graduate of Russell Sage College, Troy, 
N. Y., and after leaving college went 
with Young & Rubicam, New York ad- 
vertising agency. Mr. Mathewson is the 
son of Douglas Mathewson, a promi- 
nent New York lawyer who was bor- 
ough president of the Bronx and was 
a Bronx River Parkway commissioner. 





Gale F. Johnston, president, Mercan- 
tile-Commerce Bank & Trust Co., St. 
Louis, formerly a vice president of 
Metropolitan Life, has been made a 
director of American Automobile In- 
surance Co. of St. Louis and its af- 
filiated Associated Indemnity Corpora- 
tion of San Francisco. Another new 
director is Stephen Y. Hord, Chicago, 
member of Brown Brothers, Harriman 
& Co., banking house. 





In addition to the World Bank bonds 
which life insurance companies pur- 
chased at the time the first issues of 
the bonds were allotted to the security 
dealers for sale, the companies have 
purchased a considerable quantity of 
bonds from commercial banks. 
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Astronomical rents now being charged 
for office space in Los Angeles pre- 
sented problems to life insurance com- 
panies whose leases of general agents 
quarters have been expiring and have 
come up for renewal, or have not been 
renewed by companies desiring to rent 
in other buildings. 





Jay C. Higdon, president, Business 
Men’s Assurance Co., Kansas City, par- 
ticularly enjoys his visits to New York 
for two, among other reasons. First, 
it is a reminder of the experiences he 
had during his stay here in 1918 as a 
cadet in the Army Radio School of 
Columbia University. Second, it re- 
minds him of his former association in 
the Consular Service with a New 
Yorker and Union League Club member, 
Gordon Paddock. 

The first time Mr. Higdon met Mr. 
Paddock was in Persia (now Iran.) Mr. 
Higdon was United States Consul at 
Tabriz. Mr. Paddock was U. S. Consul 


oN rane <a 


in Persia and had served in that post 
for two decades. Paddock gave Higdon 
valuable training in the handling of cor- 
respondence and especially in careful 
selection of phrases. Particularly in- 
sistent was Mr. Paddock as to absolute 
accuracy in writing letters. Hise view- 
point was that as the receiver of the 
letter could not ask questions in the 
natural way possible in normal conver- 
sation (not being on the spot), it was 
essential when answering the letter that 
the reply be composed with such care 
as to make it unnecessary to write 
follow-up letters supplying details which 
should have been furnished in the reply 
to the original inquiry. 

The period which Mr. Higdon spent 
in Tabriz was one of political unrest as 
there were eleven new governments in 
the period just preceding of thirteen 
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JAY C. HIGDON 


months. Mr. Paddock thought it part 
of the duty of those at the consulate to 
keep the State Department completely 
informed, and, with his passion for ac- 
curacy and the necessity for economy 
during a period when cablegrams were 
$2.50 a word and the budget was limited, 
there had to be a lot of thought put into 
the composition of those cables. 

These experiences have been excellent 
background training for some of the pro- 
cedures which have been followed since 
in determining wortings for BMA in- 
surance contracts. 


The Prudential Assurance of London 
has made a number of investments in 
apartment houses in London, England. 
When the business economy was slack 
between the first and second world wars 
Sir Edgar Horne, the chairman of the 
Prudential Assurance, who was one of 
Britain’s most astute investment men, 
had the company start building some 
huge apartments in the city. 

The company is reported to have in- 
vested also in apartment houses in 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 
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Guardian’s Apps for Dec. 15 
Reach More Than $8,500,000 


The largest volume of business ever 
applied for in one day in the Guardian 
Life was December 15 when the appli- 
cations totaled more than _ $8,500,000. 
Company’s leading agency, Leyendecker- 
Schnur, accounted for more than $3,000,- 
000 of this volume. 





TO REQUIRE LOSS EXPERIENCE 





A. & H. Companies Must File by Policy 

Forms on 1948 Business, NAIC 

Rules; Official Guide Clarified 

Chief topic in A. & H. executive ranks 
this week was the action taken by the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners on the closing day of its 
mid-year meeting in Miami Beach in 
accepting the recommendation of its 
A. & H. committee that companies be 
required to file loss experience by pol- 
icy forms with State Insurance Depart- 
ments “in cases where it may be re- 
quired.” Unanimous opinion in company 
circles was that this edict of the Com- 
missioners will be a major problem in 
time, effort and expense. 

One state, Minnesota, has already put 
the requirement into effect. This pre- 
mature action did not make a hit with 
the companies as the filings, based on 
loss experience for the calendar year 
1948, are not required until June 30, 
1949, on a premiums earned and losses 
incurred basis. 

The NAIC’s A. & H. committee, 
headed by Donald Knowlton of New 
Hampshire, brought out in its report 
at Miami Beach that the purpose of 
loss experience by policy form was to 
permit Commissioners to determine 
whether or not policies being written 
provide benefits commensurate with the 
premium charged. It was further stated 
that companies do not have to include 
loss experience on individual group poli- 
cies but should include it on total group 
business written. 

In addition, the companies will be 
required to report their loss experience 
on all policy forms currently issued, 
which means “reporting on all forms 
on which new policies were issued dur- 
ing the period, and on all forms on 
which policies were renewed during the 
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period where the premiums on_ such 
renewed policies amounted to 5% or 
more of the total premiums written. On 
all other policy forms, NAIC says, the 
loss experience need not be reported 
individually but may be lumped together 
and reported as a group. Each combina- 
tion of a policy with a rider or endorse- 
ment shall be reported as a separate 
policy form. 

A uniform blank, known as the Acci- 
dent & Health Policy Experience Ex- 
hibit, was adopted by NAIC and com- 
panies must use it in reporting their 
experience. 

As to the proposed uniform act for 
the regulation of the A. & H. business, 
the Commissioners did not feel that 
they had had sufficient time to study 
the new draft submitted by industry in 
November to various Insurance Depart- 
ments. For one thing, the A. & H. com- 
mittee felt that any new standard provi- 
sions law “should be accompanied by 
statutory provisions determining the 
form and content of policies and min- 
imum benefits.” It was, therefore, de- 
cided to appoint a subcommittee ‘0 
study this subject. 

In considering the question of the 
retroactive effect of the Official Guide, 
the NAIC adopted the program set 
forth in a _ resolution passed by its 
A. & H. committee. This provided that 
“all A. & H. policies issued or delivered 
after December 31, 1948, shall coniorm 
to the current or approved future edi- 
tion of the guide.” 
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Acacia Mutual Managers 
Hold Four-Day Meeting 


NEW RATE STRUCTURE TOLD 





President Montgomery Keynoter; Man- 
agers Pledge Billion in Force 
By July 1950 





\cacia Mutual’s branch managers 
m coast to coast have just concluded 
our-day meeting at the home office in 
\\ ashington, D. C. The managers’ meet- 
s are usually held in January but be- 
c use of the many significant changes 

ing place the first of the year under 
the Guertin legislation the meetings 
were held at this time. President Mont- 
omery opened the meeting and an- 
nounced that while Acacia was increas- 
ing its rates, the company was not 
abandoning the low premium principle 
which they had pioneered more than 


two decades ago. 

Complete schedules of Acacia’s new 
rate structures were provided together 
with full and explanatory reasons for 
all changes. Newly designed policy 
forms with greater appeal were also 
displayed. The company also introduced 
a new pocket rate, a reference book and 
an operating manual. Also introduced 
was the company’s new “4-in-1” appli- 
cation. Specifically, the new applica- 
tion eliminates four forms previously 
required and now only the single sheet 
need be completed. Even the non- 
medical questions are embodied in this 
one new form. The company also has 
a new medical examination blank in 
which the text has been considerably 
shortened. 

Acacia’s field advisory committee met 
prior to the manager’s meeting and re- 
viewed the work of each branch. They 
also survey the company’s plans for the 
coming year. Members of the advisory 
committee are William Dunkak, San 
Francisco, chairman; Lee Nashem, Chi- 
cago; Clarence Fritz, Newark; Roland 
Suter, Baltimore; Joseph Barbeau, 
Washington, D. C.; William Cunning- 
— Sacramento; Jesse Black, Philadel- 
phia. 

Members of the home office staff ap- 
pearing on the program, which was un- 
der the general supervision of Samuel 
E. Mooers, field vice president, were 
Howard W. Kacy, first vice president; 
Lloyd K. Crippen, vice president and 
actuary; Dr. J. R. B. Hutchinson, medi- 
cal director; Edward J. Schmuck, newly 
appointed general counsel; Nathan 
Clark, newly appointed secretary; Todd 
D. Cochran and Charles P. Kocher, 
both assistants to the field vice presi- 
dent ; D. T. McGraw, manager, adver- 
tising department; George P. Sampson, 
Manager, conservation section; Merritt 
A. Birch and Donald L. Smith, field su- 
pervisors; Charles R. Bettis, manager, 
military section and Herbert Martin, 
le gal department. 

Sam Bowman, manager of the com- 
pany’s branch in Oakland, acting as 
spokesman for the managers, presented 
8 Montgomery with a pledge calling 
lI 


ra billion dollars of life insurance 
force by July, 1950. 





EQUITABLE OF IOWA GAINS 


[he new business volume paid for 
'y the field force of the Equitable 
'€ of Des Moines recorded the 
gest October business in the eighty 
ir history of the company, R. E. 
‘uller, agency vice president, announced. 
Oe ber paid business totaled $11,349,765. 
‘cw business paid for during the year 
to date now totals $96,008,095, and life 
urance in force now totals $897,656,- 
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_KEYSTONE LAA OFFICERS 

\ew officers of the Keystone group of 
the LAA are Lillian Yeiland, chairman, 
William J. Owens, secretary and treas- 


urer and Grace M. Kean, press chair- 
Than, 


Commissioners Meet 
“Marked Time” Affair 


NO IMPORTANT LIFE ACTION 





Group Definition and War Clause Mat- 
ters Now Under Research, Will 


Come Up in June 





Group life insurance and war clauses 
were the two subjects taking up most 
time at the life committee of the Com- 
missioners meeting in Miami Beach last 
week. In reference to Group life defini- 
tion, with respect to proper scope of 
this coverage, about the extension of 


which there is now a controversy in the 
industry, no important action was taken. 
By the time the Commissioners meet in 
June there will be reported the results 
of research into the subject which will 
be made by committees of American 
Management Association and NALU. 
When the report is made the Commis- 
sioners will be in a better position to 
know exactly what is being covered un- 
der Group by the companies. 


Lincoln’s Letter 


Charles Dougherty, associate general 
counsel, Metropolitan Life, read a letter 
which President Lincoln of Metropolitan 
wrote to Commissioner Harrington on 
December 5. The letter in part follows: 

As you undoubtedly know, those in the in- 
surance business have taken the initiative and 
now have in process an exhaustive study and 
survey of proper underwriting in the Group 
life insurance field. National Association of 
Life Underwriters and Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association have both appointed 
committees to conduct this study. It is an- 
ticipated that other life insurance organizations 
will cooperate with these two committees. 

As indicated in my letter to President Bau- 
mann of NALU this company is not only 
willing but in fact would like to participate in 
such discussions on the subject. 

Under the circumstances, it seems to me that 
the business itself should be given ample time 
to conduct this study and to make its recom- 
mendation before any further action is taken 
looking to a modification of the present defini- 
tion. This, I think, fairly states our views. 1 
personally am very hopeful that something really 
beneficial to the insurance business will result 
from these deliberations. 

I assure you that it is our purpose to coop- 
erate fully in solving the problem with which 
we are now faced in the Group life insurance 
business. 


States Making War Clause Studies 


Both the Massachusetts and the New 
York Departments are making studies 
of the war clause situation and results 
of those studies will also be reported at 
the June meeting which will be held in 
New England. 

While in the South about thirty-five 
members of the persons who were at- 
tending the Commissioners convention, 
including wives, went to Cuba. They in 
cluded R. Leighton Foster, Charles M. 
Howell, Commissioner McKenzie of 
Arkansas, Peter M. Tumblety and V. J. 
Scutt. 





Improvement Shown in 
Yields on Investments 


In an article about the new insurance 
policies to be written on CSO table and 
on lower reserve basis the magazine 
Newsweek said in a recent issue: 

“The drop in guaranteed interest on 
policy reserves comes just as it looks 
as if the yield of insurance invest- 
ments will show an upturn for the 
first time in years. The $48 billion life 
insurance investment portfolio is shift- 
ing from Government bonds to corpo- 
rate securities, mortgages and real es- 
tate. The proportion of U. S. business 
securities and mortgages held by insur- 
ance companies increased from about 
44% of total investment September 30, 
1946, to about 50% on same date this 
year. Investment in Governments drop- 
ped from 51% to 45% in the same 
period. But the rise will have to be 
long and steady to make up for past 
declines. Also, expenses are rising to 
offset income gains. Anyway, if there 
is a real rise in investment income it 
will be reflected in higher dividends to 
policyholders,” 








John L. McCarthy | 
John L. McCarthy, whose career | 


is printed on page 10 of this paper, 
has been elected a vice president and 
a director of Canada Life. At the 
time the form containing page 10 | 
went to press Mr. McCarthy was | 
holding the position of assistant to | 
the president of Canada Life. | 
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On Foreign Policy Board 

The Foreign Policy Committee, New 
York, at its annual meeting last Friday 
expanded its board to include members 
from all parts of the country. One of 
new board members is Chandler Bullock, 
chairman, State Mutual Life. 





Sells 5th Ave. Property 

Mutual Life of New York has sold 
to Bergdorf Goodman more than half 
a block of property on west side of 
Fifth Avenue, between Fifty-seventh 
and Fifty-eighth Streets. Mutual Life 
has purchased from Zellerbach Paper 
Co., Los Angeles, the latter’s building 
in that city. 





Chicago Agencies Merge 


All management function of the E. E. 
Henderson agency of Pacific Mutual in 
Chicago will hereafter be hand‘ed by 
the agency of the company under Ear e 
S. Rappaport, Chicago. Mr. Henderson 
will retain his general agency status 
and continue to serve his large per- 
sonal clientele. 

INCREASE FOR NOVEMBER 

National Life of Vermont announces 
that sales progress is continuing toward 
the year’s end with certainty that 1947 
will beat all records for the company. 
November results show a new paid-for 
production of $9,764,784, which exceeds 
November production a year ago by 
9.36%. The sales for the first eleven 
months of the year now total $111,329,- 
082, which is more than $12,000,000 bet- 
ter than was recorded for the same 
period a year ago. A gain of more than 
$83,000,000 in insurance in force for the 
first eleven months of the year brings 
the total insurance in force as of No- 
vember 30 to $911,285,959. 





Made V.P. and Gen’! Mgr. 





ERNEST C. 


GILL 


S. C. McEvenue, president of Canada 
Life, has announced the election of Er- 
nest C. Gill, FAS, as vice president and 
general manager of the company. He 
was made general manager last year. 


Mr. Gill has been one of the senior 
executives of the Canada Life for some 
years. He qualified for his fellowship 
in the Actuarial Society in 1926, and was 
appointed assistant actuary the follow- 
ing year. He became assistant treas- 
urer and assistant general manager in 
1930 and treasurer eight years later. In 
1946 he was elected to the board of di- 
rectors. 

John L. McCarthy having resigned as 
assistant to the president, has been 
elected a vice president and a director. 


A. V. OTT CELEBRATION 

A group of seventy-five representa- 
tives of the A. V. Ott Agency, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, 393 Seventh 
Avenue, New York, attended a recent 
dinner-dance at the Wivel, the occasion 
being Agency Manager Ott’s birthday 
and an increase in business in all de- 
partments of the agency for the year. 


Honor Charles Paston in Hartford 








Left to right: Oscar Girard, Col. James L. Howard, Charles Paston, J. W. Randall, 
Walter E. Mallory. 


Charles Paston of Brooklyn has been 
general agent of the Travelers for 
thirty-five years. Upon that-anniversary 
date President Jesse W. Randall of the 


Travelers Insurance Cos. and officers of 
the Life and Agency departments hon- 


ored Mr. Paston in a testimonial din- 
ner given at the Hartford Club. Shown 
in the accompanying picture are Mr. 
Randall, Col. James L. Howard, vice 
president; Walter E. Mallory, agency 
secretary; Mr. Paston and Oscar Girard, 
associate general agent. 
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World Peace Rests on 


U. S. Preparedness 


And Relief For Europe, Says Nollen 


Urging courageous realism as_ the 
need of the hour Gerard S. Nollen, in 
his address as president of the Life In- 
surance Association of America, deliv- 
ered at the Waldorf-Astoria this week, 
said the American people cannot act 
effectively in a World Peace achieve- 
ment role unless given a clear under- 
standing of the critical needs of the 
hour and understand the imperative ne- 
cessity for their loyal cooperation. They 
must know that our armament program 
and relief for Europe are necessary to 
save the peace of the Western world; 
that economic sacrifices by Americans 
are demanded not only to save peace 
for us but also to save the country from 
economic collapse. 

“The responsibility of leadership in a 

ampaign of public education obviously 
rests first with the top Federal authori- 
ties, and then extends through top 
management of business, industry, agri- 
culture and labor, and that,” said Mr. 
Nollen, “includes you and me. Such 
leadership demands courageous realism 


because it involves complete disregard 
of political expediency. We who are 
charged with business leadership re- 


sponsibility must dismiss all fears about 
arousing the antagonism of one or an- 
other so-called pressure group. We 
must, and surely can, depend upon the 
loyal response of all Americans in 
every field of human endeavor.” 
Analyzes World Record of Past 
Third of a Century 

Mr. Nollen said that a clear under- 
standing of the problem facing America 
and the world requires that we analyze 
the record of the past third of a cen- 
tury to determine the causes of our 
present predicament, including our own 
shortcomings in failing to do the things 
which should have been done to pre- 
serve peace and economic stability. That 
record should be studied with complete 
objectivity, free from the inhibitions of 
prejudice, including the prejudice in- 
spired by blind national pride. 

He divided the record into three main 
sections: First, the roles played by the 
warlords and the Western democracies 
during the past third of a century; sec- 
ond, Russia’s participation in world af- 
fairs and the present Russian problem; 
third, the origins of our economic dis- 
tortions. 

Reasons for War 


In examining the record Mr. Nollen 
did so with special reference to the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

1. While universal disarmament would 
have promoted peace, one-sided disarm- 
ament merely created an easy road to 
war. 

2. The warlords struck only after 
they had become convinced that they 
would not meet dangerous opposition. 
A checkmated warlord, he said, becomes 
a fear-inspired “peace-lord.” 

3. The Western democracies were 
drawn into war because they failed to 
take the necessary preventive measures 
to checkmate the warlords. 

4. Our dangerous economic distor- 
tions are due to failure to apply the rule 
of courageous realism to our economic 
practices, during and following the two 
World Wars. 

Germany had good reason to expect a 
short war with decisive victory because 
France and Russia were inadequately 
prepared, and Great Britain, though 
strong on the seas, was exceedingly 





weak at home, its Army being of less 
than 200,000 troops. 

“Please note that lack of adequate 
opposing armament gave Germany an 
easy road to war; that the warlords did 
not strike until quick victory seemed 
assured; and the Western democracies 
were forced into war because of their 
lack of preparation,” he said.. “At that 
time the people of the United States 
could not have been expected to approve 
interference in European quarrels, but 
if our participation had been feasible, 
there would have been far greater op- 
portunity to preserve the peace of the 
world.” 

Situation After First World War 

Mr. Nollen then reviewed develop- 
ments after the first World War, dis- 
cussing the Versailles Treaty, League of 
Nations, World Court, the - tripartite 
agreement in which United States and 
Great Britain were to go to aid of 
France if latter nation were threatened 
with a German invasion. When the 
World Court was organized the United 
States reverted to its former tradi- 
tional role of international hermit, de- 
clining to assume the obligations of 
membership in the court. Several inter- 
national agreements were entered: into 
to bolster the peace program, but all 
lacked adequate enforcement powers. 
During the peace decade U. S. and 
3ritain allowed their defenses to de- 
teriorate and France feverishly built the 
futile Maginot line. Japan entered the 
international picture by violating her 
treaty obligations and launching the 
Manchurian attack. 

Next, Mr. Nollen traced the growth of 
Hitlerism, beginning when he was ap- 
pointed Chancellor of the Reich. Uncle 
Sam adopted a Neutrality Act embargo- 
ing arms, loans and cash, but for prac- 
tical reasons finally modified it to per- 
mit trade on a cash-and-carry basis. 
Mr. Nollen discussed the visit to Ger- 
many of Britain’s chief spokesman, who 
returned to England with what he 
thought was an agreement leading “to 
world peace in our time.” Then came 
the rape of Czechoslovakia by Hitler, 
and the invasion of Poland. Again this 
country adopted a neutrality act, barring 
our ships from belligerent ports and 
deignating defense zones. Next came 
Britain’s declaration of war, evacuation 
from Dunkirk, complete collapse of 
France, and finally Pearl Harbor. 


Russian Situation 

Mr. Nollen then reviewed the Russian 
situation, making and breaking of the 
Soviet pact with Germany, the invasion 
of Finland by Russia. He then dis- 
cussed Stalin at length. 

“While Stalin wants to avoid war now 
he evidently feels safe in proceeding 
with a Hitlerian program of ruthless 
propaganda applied in a_ step-by-step 
progress towards his ultimate goal,” he 
said. “He knows that no one but Uncle 
Sam has the power to oppose him. He 
knows historically that Uncle Sam does 
not fight unless: attacked and does not 
incur the cost of preparing for threat- 
ened trouble until faced with a critical 
emergency. 

“As Uncle Sam normally recoils from 
both the war risk and the high-cost 
risk of entanglement in foreign dissen- 
sions, Stalin no doubt reasons that 
Russian-inspired turmoil in Europe will 
cause decisive scepticism in America 
about the feasibility of bringing order 
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out of chaos with American aid. Stalin 
realizes that if such doubt produces a 
niggardly relief plan, that would act as 
a_hate-provoking boomerang, driving 
Europe into the Russian orbit. 

“Stalin is also counting on having 
Uncle Sam’s role as savior of democracy 
destroyed through another economic 
collapse. To that end, Stalin is playing 
for delay of any European recovery by 
promoting turmoil in France and Italy. 
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Defense Requirements 

“The picture we now have before us 
leads to but one conclusion. Unless we 
are willing to assume the grave later 
risks of reverting to our costly tradi- 
tional aloofness in world affairs, we 
must make the sacrifices demanded by 
the following program: 

“Maintain combat striking power, es- 
pecially air power, adequate to use as 
an effective means of checkmating any 
Russian threats of military aggression. 

“Provide properly safeguarded Euro- 
pean relief as loans and gifts adequate 
to checkmate Stalin’s attempts at seiz- 
ure of political control in Europe. The 
burden of this relief must rest upon our 
current Federal budget, to avoid harm- 
ful inflation pressure. 

“Keep America economically strong 
through sound economic practices. 


Economic Requirements 
“The success of that costly program 
depends directly upon preserving eco- 
nomic stability. To keep America eco- 
nomically strong we must recognize past 
error as a basis for sound future pro- 
cedure.” 


Our Economic Situation 


Discussing this nation’s economic sit- 
uation during and after World War II, 
Mr. Nollen said that ;the United States 
made war an economic jazz period. 

“We paid high prices and high profits 
and high wages and time and a half for 
overtime,” he declared. “We recruited 
management and labor for war work 
through peace time voluntary procedure. 
We established tax schedules which 
were only partially realistic. We put on 
bond-selling’ campajgns to beg the 
American people to let Uncle Sam bor- 
row their money. That system inev- 


itably left grave money shortages w) ich 
were met through the processes of |:iy- 
ing the banks print the money to pay 
the bills. Uncle Sam delivered his 1OUs 
to the banks in billions of dollars, for 
the establishment of corresponding bank 
deposits which were used as money to 
pay the costs of war. 

“Following the close of the war, that 
printed bank money, running into bil- 
lions and held by many millions of 
Americans, naturally created excessive 
competition in the market for the lim- 
ited quantity of goods available. The 
inflated prices produced by that scram- 
ble in a scarce market resulted in greatly 
increased profits to some sellers. That 
situation would have righted itself grad- 
ually if we had centered our energies 
on rapidly increased production of 
things for the people to buy and any 
required corrective taxation. Unfortu- 
nately, such corrective processes were 
not allowed to work. 


“In the six-year period from 1940 
through 1946 we experienced an increase 
of approximately $26 billion in the 
salary and wage bill for the same 
amount of goods we produced in 1940. 
Violent distortions in our economy have 
been created. The program of war fi- 
nancing resulted in a further decline in 
interest rates.” 


His Idea of Solving Problems 

The solution of the grave economic 
situation obviously demands the adop- 
tion of a clear-cut program of action 
attacking the problem on all economic 
fronts. In Mr. Nollen’s opinion the pro- 
gram we need must establish equality 
of sacrifice to deserve public support. 
Essential items in the program are 
these: 


Every feasible curtailment of pur- 
chases of scarce goods, especially food, 
by every American citizen; every feas- 
ible limitation of profits, with excess 
earnings used to reduce prices; the 
greatest possible output of goods per 
man-hour of labor; discontinuance ot 
wage increases or any other new bene- 
fits which will increase production costs; 
reduction of Governmennt expenditures; 
high Federal income taxes which will 
siphon off inflationary commodity pur- 
chasing power and provide surplus in- 
come for debt retirement; continuance 
of Federal Government’s program of 
reducing inflationary pressure through 
- retirement of bank-held Government 
ebt. 





Burns Succeeds Lindsley 


In Farmers & Bankers Life 


Senator Herbert K. Lindsley, found r 
of Farmers & Bankers Life, Wich 
Kan., has retired as president of ti 
company and is succeeded by Robert 
Burns, vice president of First Nati: 
Bank of Wichita and a real est 
executive. 

A native of Indiana Mr. Lindsley 
gan as a clerk in a country store. 
entered the broom corn _ business 
Wichita in 1896 and in 1904 was elec 
president of American Warehouse 
largest handlers of broom corn in 
world. A Republican, he served. t1vo 
terms each in Kansas House of Rep 
sentatives and Senate. He was a pro!! 
nent figure for years in American Ll’! 
Convention. 
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Largest Production Gain In 


1947 In Group Coverage 


‘ruce E. Shepherd, manager, Life 
Incurance Association of America, in his 
rt to the association at its annual 
meeting this week, said that according 
to current estimates a total of $23,400,- 
oxy(00 of new coverage will have been 
paid for during 1947 in all U. S. legal 
reserve life companies. This amount in- 
cludes dividend additions, but not nolicies 
revived or increased during the year. The 
1947 new life insurance estimate is only 
about 3/10 of 1% below the correspond- 
ing 1946 total of $23,459,000,000 and is 
about 30% above the previous annual 
record made in 1929. In a breakdown of 
the current year’s new life insurance to- 
tal, by classes of business, the most 
outstanding trend is revealed in Group 
insurance. New Group coverage in 1947, 
estimated at $2,800,000,000, is 16% above 
last year’s record volume. New Indus- 
trial insurance, estimated at $4,600,000,- 
000 for the year, also made a new record 
in 1947, exceeding the 1946 total by 
about 3%. Ordinary new business in 1947 
is estimated to be $16,000,000,000, indi- 
cating a falling off of about 3% from 
last year’s record volume but a gain 
of about 29% over the next highest 
annual amount—that of 1929. 


Amount in Force 

Life insurance in force in all U. S. 
lezal reserve life companies will reach 
an estimated total of $190,500,000,000 at 
end of 1947, a new high mark, and in- 
cluding $125,600,000,000 of Ordinary, $31,- 
600,000,000 of Industrial and $33,300,000,- 
000 of Group. This will represent an 
approximate increase for all classes com- 
bined of about 9% during the year, re- 
sulting from the net effect of the year’s 
production of new insurance, including 
dividend additions, plus renewals and in- 
creases, less the amount of insurance 
terminated by death, maturity, surrender 
and otherwise during year. The 1947 
year-end total can best be appreciated 
from the fact that it represents a 46% 

*xpansion over the volume of only five 
years ago; 74% expansion over that in 
force ten years ago. Mr. Shepherd 
said: “When we attempt to measure the 
$190,500,000,000 total in terms of what 
might be considered desirable standards 
of adequate protection for the public 
generally, it appears rather modest. For 
example, it is equivalent to about one 
year’s national income at present levels 
and represents an average coverage per 
policyholder of only $2,500. Apparently, 
there are vast possibilities for the expan- 
sion of life insurance service in the 
future.” 

Payments to Policyholders 
or Beneficiaries 

During 1947 there were actually paid 
or credited to living policyholders or 
to beneficiaries of deceased policyholders 
by U.S. legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies in fulfilling policy obligations an 
average payments or credits well over 
$5,000,000 for each calendar day and will 
approximate an annual total of $3,000,- 
900,000 by end of the year. The annual 
average was about $2,600,000,000 for the 
period 1937-1946. The 1947 total repre- 
sents $1,30,000,000 in death claim pay- 


ments to beneficiaries of deceased policy- 
howers and $1,700,000,000 paid as ma- 
turcd endowments, annuities, disability 
benelits, surrender values and dividends 


ving policyholders. 


Assets at End of 1947 
; the end of 1947 the assets of all 
Bs Ss legal reserve life companies will 
approximate $51,500,000,000, representing 





a growth of more than 6% during the 
year. 

“Over the long period of their suc- 
cessful service to the public, life insur- 
ance companies have developed certain 
broad investment principles or criteria 
which are in keeping with the nature 
and purpose of life insurance contracts 
and of the funds held in connection with 
those contracts,” said Mr. Shepherd. 
“The more fundamental of these have to 
do with the type and quality of securi- 
ties considered suitable for life insurance 
investment purposes and are reflected in 
limitations and minimum standards em- 
bodied in the laws of many states gov- 
erning life insurance company invest- 
ments.” 

Life insurance company investments, 
although remaining within certain broad 
categories as to ni ature of security, follow 
a constantly changing distributive pat- 
tern over the years. Thus, these funds 
are kept constantly and productively at 
work on behalf of the policyholders, and, 
as they flow through the economy in 
response to its changing needs, help to 
finance essential public and private en- 
terprise throughout the nation. 

Mr. Shepherd presented tables and 
charts showing investments by classes 
and by geography, and also illustrating 
post-war investment trends. 


Corporate Securities 


Discussing corporate securities Mr. 
Shepherd said a substantially increased 
demand for investment funds has devel- 
oped in the post-war period as a result 
of the discontinuance of heavy expendi- 
tures by the Federal Government for 
war purposes, and as industrial capital 
requirements for reconversion and peace- 
time expansion have been found to ex- 
ceed those which could be supplied from 
retained earnings and reserves. This 
capital demand is evidenced in the great- 
ly expanded volume of new corporate 
security offerings issued for the purpose 
of financing new plant and equipment 
and for working capital purposes. It is 
also reflected in a somewhat widened 
spread recently prevailing between yields 
on corporate bonds and on Federal Gov- 
ernment bonds. 

“In response to the post-war capital 
needs of corporate enterprises, United 
States legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies have expanded investments in 
corporate securities about 45% in the 
two years 1946-1947,” Mr. Shepherd con- 
tinued. “As a result the percentage of 
their assets so invested has risen from 
a post-war low point of 24.8% at the end 
of 1945 to a level which will approximate 
31.2% at the end of 1947. In dollar 
volume, the 1946 increase amounted to 
$1,946,000,000. That for 1947 is estimated 
at $3,031,000,000. Thus at the end of 
1947, holdings of corporate securities will 
total approximately $16,100,000,000. This 
will include $14,550,000,000 in bonds and 
$1,550,000,000 in stocks and will represent 
an advance for both types of corporate 
securities in proportion to total assets 
since the end of 1945—bonds from 22.6% 
to about 28.2% and stocks from 2.2% 
to about 3.0%. 

“Most of the 1946-1947 expansion in 
the life companies’ corporate security 
portfolios is accounted for by unprece- 
dented annual increases in their holdings 
of securities of corporations other than 
railroads and public utilities. Invest- 
ments in this group will have more than 
doubled in volume and _ approximately 
doubled in percentage of assets in the 
two years to an all-time high level of 


U. S. Legal Reserve Cos. Have $190.5 Billions 
In Force, Says Shepherd 
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about $5,675,000,000 or about 11.0% of 
assets at the end of 1947. The growth of 
public utility investments advanced much 
more rapidly this year than last. For 
the two years such investments will have 
expanded about 35% in volume and will 
total about $7,375,000,000 at the end of 
1947 when they will represent about 
14.3% of assets. Railroad investments 
which have undergone relatively little 
change in volume in the past two years 
will amount to about $3,050,000,000, or 
about 5.9% of assets at the 1947 year 
end. 
Mortgage Loans 

“In the mortgage lending field also, 
the years 1946 and 1947 have been char- 
acterized by a high level of activity. The 
strong demand for néw and improved 
housing, created both by the actual 
shortage of facilities and by the general 
level of prosperity, has given rise to 
increased demands for mortgage credit. 
Although limited by materials and labor 
shortages and by rising prices, private 
construction activity rose to a high level 
in 1946 and, after a temporary recession, 
atte ined a new post-war high in 1947. 

“Life insurance companies as a group 
apparently have not expanded their 
mortgage portfolios to as great an extent 
as mortgage investors generally during 
the post-war period but the wider oppor- 
tunities in the mortgage market have en- 
abled them to increase their holdings 
substantially. The 1946 increase of $519,- 
000,000 in their mortgage loan invest- 
ments was the first annual increase of 
significant proportions since 1942 and it 
has been over-topped by a 1947 increase 
—more than 2% times as great—esti- 
mated at $1,420,000,000. In both years, 
loans on non-farm properties made up 
the bulk of mortgage increase but farm 
mortgages also advanced, reversing a 
downtrend of many years. At the end 
of 1947 total mortgage loan investments 
of approximately $8,575,000,000 will in- 
clude $7,700,000,000 on non-farm prop- 
erties and $875,000,000 on farm properties. 
This will represent a 29% expansion of 
the combined total in two years and 
will bring the mortgage loan ratio to 
about 16.6% of assets as against 14.8% 
at the end of both 1945 and 1946. The 
latter percentage was the low point of a 
long-term downward trend in the mort- 


gage loan ratio from well over 40% of 
assets in the latter part of the 1920's. 
Real Estate 

“Although real estate is a relatively 
unimportant assets item from the stand- 
point of size, considerable current inter- 
est attaches to it because of an increas- 
ing trend among life companies to ac- 
quire real estate for primarily investment 
purposes. This trend marks a denarture, 
made possible by the broadened laws of 
a number of states, from the traditional 
limitation on life companies to acquire 
real estate only for the restricted pur- 
poses of home or branch office use and 
for the satisfaction of debt.” 

Largely as a result of substantial in- 
vestments made during the current year 
in housing projects and in certain types 
of commercial real estate acquired for 
rental purposes, the total real estate 
holdings of life insurance companies have 
risen in 1947 for the first time in a 
decade. The estimated 1947 increase of 
$90,000,000 contrasts with a decrease of 
$122,000,000 in 1946 and will bring the 
total amount of real estate owned to 
approximately $825,000,000 at the end of 
1947, This will represent about 1.6% 
of assets as against a low of 1.5% at the 
end of last year and a high of over 8% 
ten years earlier when such holdings 
were swollen by depression acquisitions 
in satisfaction of debt. 

Government Bonds 

Obligations of United States govern- 
ment are the only class of life insurance 
company investments which have de- 
creased during the current year and this 
is the first annual downtrend in the 
dollar value of such investments since 
1930. Federal securities held by life in- 
surance companies will total approxi- 
mately $20,225,000,000 at the end of 1947 
—about $1,414,000,000 or about 64% be- 
low their record volume at the end of 
last year. As a result, the percentage 
of assets so invested will have been re- 
duced from 44.9% at the end of 1946 
to an estimated 39.3% at the end of 1947. 
Although this ratio is materially below 
its post-war high point of 46.0% at the 
end of 1945, it still represents a high 
concentration of assets in this category. 

State, county and municipal bonds are 
now of minor importance in life company 
investment portfolios. In 1946, however, 
investments showed a marked slackening 
of their sharp downtrend begun five 
years earlier and this trend apparently 
has now reached a turning point, at least 
in terms of dollar volume. Current esti- 
mates indicate a slight rise of about 
$8,000,000 in such holdings during 1947 to 
a year-end total of approximately $625,- 
000,000. The ratio of such holdings to 
total assets, however, has continued 
downward at a modified rate and will 
approximate 1.2% at the end of 1947, as 
against 1.6% at the end of 1945 and a 
peak of over 6% at the end of 1940. 

Canadian government bond invest- 
ments have maintained an approximately 
constant ratio to total assets since the 
end of 1945 when they had reached 
a high point of 2.6% as a result of 
wartime increases. Such investments will 
total about $1,300,000,000 at the end of 
1947, an increase of about $39,000,000 
during the year. This is the smallest 
annual increase in this class since 1942. 

Investment Earnings 

“For the most part, post-war changes 
in the investment portfolios of life insur- 
ance companies as outlined above—par- 
ticularly the moderate decline in percent- 
age of assets invested in government 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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John S. Sinclair Tells Importance To 


Management of Legal Departments 


Addressing the Association of Life 
Insurance Counsel at its annual meet- 
ing in Waldorf-Astoria this week John 
S. Sinclair, executive vice president, 
New York Life, discussed insurance 
lawyers, their work and responsibi ities. 
Title of talk was “Life Insurance Coun- 
sel From the Executive’s Viewpoint.” 
His approach to the subject was a broad 
one. What he pointed out briefly were 
certain problems which to him seemed 
of fundamental importance to manage- 
ment today, not only in the life insur- 
ance business but in any business, and 
then showed how the legal staff is 
cortcerned. 

One of the major developments in the 
business world during the last half cen- 
tury has been the rise of the manager 
as a separate and distinct functionary. 
Originally, function of management 
rested with the owner, but, with the 
growth of small enterprises into large 
companies and with increasing diversi- 
fication of ownership among hundreds 
of thousands of persons, it has beccme 
necessary to employ some one to per- 
form that function, said Mr. Sinclair. 


Job of Executive Management 

A modern business organization, even 
of moderate size, is exceedingly com- 
plex in its many ramifications and to 
run it successfully is the job of execu- 
tive management. The larger and more 
complex the business is, the more diffi- 
cult the over-all responsibility, the 
greater the need for assistance from a 
staff of experts variously skilled in the 
many and diverse branches of modern 
company’s operations. The executive 
cannot possibly know all that must be 
known about the different phases of the 
company’s operations in order to reach 
sound decisions. He needs the advice 
of specialists in many fields, and cer- 
tainly needs the most helpful and con- 
structive advice that he can get. This 
requirement of the present day execu- 
tive makes the selection and contribu- 
tions of the specialist a matter of major 
importance. 

As an example, Mr. Sinclair took the 
law department by which he meant a 
company’s legal staff, no matter how 
large or small it may be. This depart- 
ment fills a key place in the circe of 
specialists and experts on whom _ the 
executive must rely. Whatever the par- 
ticular matter on which the executive 
has need of legal advice and guidance, 
from his viewpoint, the company lawyer 
who has understanding and appreciation 
of management's over-all respons:bi ity 
and the heavy burden of resolving con- 
flicts in facts and pressures befo-e de- 
cisions can be made, can be expec‘ed 
to be more helpful and constructive then 
one who has no, or little, such under- 
standing and appreciation. 


Necessity for Broad Outlook 


While it is, of course, the lawyer’s 
first and primary duty fully and c'early 
to present any question under discus- 
sion, at the same time he can render a 
still greater service in his capacity as 
a lawyer if, while continuing to think 
lawyer, he is aware of the 
broader outlook of executive. The 
executive must see the business as a 
whole, and because of that awareness, 
he appreciates that ultimately there 
must be merging of the purely legal anc 
purely management viewpoints. The 
lawyer can contribute usefully to that 
process in his capacity as a lawyer who, 
as a company employe, also has a broad 
gauge view of the company’s operations 
as a whole. In this connection it is the 
executive’s responsibility to encourage 
and give opportunity for the develop- 
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ment of a broad point of view on part 
of the legal staff. Mr. Sinclair did not 
think a company gets this benefit un'ess 
it is known that it is wanted. 

_ The suggestion applies with equal 
force not only to a company’s law de- 
partment but to every other department. 
Each, in its own field, functions as a 
technical expert and must so function. 
Yet each is also an integral part of a 
single organization and should be con- 
cerned with its etlicient, profitable and 
worthwhile operation as a whole. In its 
advisory relations with management 
both roles are significant. A narrow, 
technical viewpoint is not enough. 


Importance of Developing Younger Men 


Mr. Sinclair then turned to funda- 
mental problems of management. The 





future of any company depends most of 
all on tomorrow’s leadership. No execu- 
tive worthy of the name can fail to 
realize the tremendous importance of 
developing younger men, _ throughout 
the company, as replacements for those 
who must ultimately step aside. With 
today’s growing complexity of modern 
business operations specialization be- 
comes absolutely necessary. On_ the 
other hand, it must be recognized that 
specialization is a narrowing rather than 
a broadening process and tends, there- 
fore, to limit individual growth. 

As to the law department of a life 
company, business operations are of 
such a nature as to require the talents 
of experts in many branches of the law 
and there must be specialization to meet 
this need. For that very reason there 
is the danger that a young man will 
be assigned to a certain type of work 
and stay in that groove. The more he 
becomes versed in that one fie!d the 
greater the temptation to keep him 
there. If that happens, he will lack the 
advantages of a broader training and 
experience which would sharpen his 
powers and in Mr. Sinclair’s opinion 
make him a more valuab!e man in what- 
ever branch of the law he may eventu- 
ally specialize. 

“Of course,” said the speaker, “we do 
not want to make every young lawyer 
a jack-of-all-trades, and master of none, 
but I am sure you will agree that it is 
good business to discover the young 
men of real ability and promise and to 
encourage his broad growth and de- 
velopment.” 

Young Men Should Tell What 
They Think 

As to how this problem can be met 
there is no ready answer. To some ex- 
tent in a large company the solution 
may lie in the organizational set-up 
under which the several legal activities 
are carried on. 

“It is my own feeling,” said Mr. Sin- 
clair, “that a single well-organized de- 
partment offers a better environment 


High School Football Team Has Reunion 





Left to right: Frank T. Ostrander, Leroy A. Lincoln, Bishop Charles K. Gilbert, 


Judge Thomas H. Downs 


Four members of the Albany High School football team of 1898 held a reunion 
at the Metropolitan Life as guests of the company’s president, Leroy A. Lincoln, 


who was also manager of the team. 
Present positions in_ | 
Bishop of Protestant Episcopal 


life are these: 
Diocese of New York;, Judge Thomas H. 


the Right Rev. Charles K. Gilbert, 


Downs, Queens County Court; Frank T. Ostrander, vice president of National 
Supply Co. The accompanying picture was printed in the New York Herald Tribune. 
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Francis J. Wright President 


Of Life Insurance Counsel 





FRANCIS 


J. WRIGHT 


At the annual meeting of Association 
of Life Insurance Counsel this week, 
held in Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, Francis J. Wright was elected 
president. He is vice president and 
general counsel of Midland Mutual Life. 
Columbus, O. In 1937 he was chairman 
of legal section, American Life Conven- 
tion. 

Mr. Wright is a member of Wright, 
Harlor, Purpus, Morris & Arnold. A 
graduate of Ohio State University, class 
of ’16, he has practiced law in Colum- 
bus since that time. He belongs to the 
American, Ohio State and Columbus bar 
associations and to the American Judi- 
cature Society. 





and increased opportunities to give the 
younger men a breadth of training and 
experience than a number of separate 
and more or less isolated legal divisions. 
But the real answer must lie in the 
philosophy and point of view of those 
who are directing the work of young 
men, whether in the law department, or 
elsewhere—those who share the impor- 
tant responsibility of bringing along 
tomorrow’s leaders.” 

Mr. Sinclair then emphasized the im- 
portance of young men in a_ business 
orgafiization saying what they think of 
Situations and problems “rather than 
what they think the boss would like to 
hear him say.” The lawyer, of all peo- 
ple, should resist the temptation of not 
letting his views be known. He is a 
member of a great and honorab'e pro- 
fession and should always have the 
courage to maintain his honest convic- 
tions and to uphold his professional 
standing at all times. From standpoint 
of the executive viewpoint there is 
nothing that damns a lawyer more than 
acquiring the reputation of being easily 
“pushed around.” 


Commented Mr. Sinclair: “Mutual 
confidence between lawyer and exccu- 
tive, can be engendered when the occa- 


sional necessity for bravery on the part 
of a lawyer is combined with seli-re- 
straint and, above all, a sense of humor.” 
Newspapers Should Be Better Informed 
About Insurance Litigation 

Mr. Sinclair concluded by making 
some observations on the public rela- 
tions aspects of a company’s operati ns. 

“Deserving and winning public uncer 
standing and approval is what I tmecan 
by ‘public relations’ aspect of a com- 
pany’s operations,” he declared. “I can 
say with assurance that this is every 
one’s business who is in business. | 
is obvious that the law departmeni 15 
in an outstanding position to help ‘ur- 
ther such good relations between a 'il¢ 
company and the public.” The pu 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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Honor E. T. Wells at 
Dinner in Waldorf 


20 YEARS WITH NATIONAL LIFE 





Many Executives From Home Office 
Attend; Agency Paying for 
$14,000,000 This Year 





Twenty years ago Edgar T. Wells, 
who had long been in the production 
field of Greater New York, was ap- 
pointed general agent of National Life 
of Vermont here. The anniversary was 
marked last night (December 18) by a 
dinner held in Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
and by an agency meeting in the after- 
noon. 

From the home office at Montpelier, 
Vt., came Fred A. Howland, chairman 
of the board; L. Douglas Meredith, ex- 
ecutive vice president; Deane C. Davis, 
vice president and general counsel; H. 
R. Pierce, vice president and secretary; 
H. H. Jackson, vice president and ac- 
tuary; Dr. A. J. Oberlander, medical 
director; D. Bobb Slattery, superinten- 
dent of agencies; Karl G. Gunn, as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies; 
Charles E. Crane, director of publicity. 
Two out-of-town general agents of Na- 
tional Life who attended were C. H. 
Orr, Philadelphia, who is vice president, 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers; and R. C. Meadows, Binghamton, 
N. Y. Earle Kinsley, retired general 
agent, Rutland, Vt., also attended as did 
eighty agents and guests. 


Paying for $14,000,000 This Year 


The Wells agency will pay for ap- 
proximately $14,000,000 this year. In 
1943 production was $5,009,000; in 1944, 
$6,420,000; in 1945, $7,801,000 and in 
1946, $11,800,000. During the first six 
months of 1947 the average policy was 
$10,531 and average premium per $1,000 
of insurance was $45.22. Production for 
first six months of this year came from 
the following sources: 20% by agents 
who have been with the agency two 
years or less; 42%, old agents; 16%, 
brokers and 22%, surplus writers. 

At the afternoon meeting yesterdgy 
D. Bobb Slattery was in the chair. 
Henry H. Jackson spoke on the com- 
pany’s new policies and rates. Karl G. 
Gunn gave the history of the Wells 
agency. Toastmaster at the banquet was 
Deane C. Davis. Charles E. Crane made 
a felicitous talk and then were shown 
the Amazon pictures taken by Explorer 
Lewis N. Cotlow who is also a life in- 
surance agent. 


Career of Mr. Wells 


Mr. Wells belongs to a family which 
landed in Connecticut before 1640, in 
which year it moved to Long Island 
and for generations its members were 
farmers. Edgar went to school in River- 
head, L. I.; to business school in Brook- 
lyn, and then he embarked on a series 
of jobs, the first being that of a stenog- 
rapher in the Hudson River Night Line 
ticket office. It was as a stenographer 
that he made his entrance into life in- 
surance, going with an agency. 

Deciding to make a change he wrote 
some letters to life insurance offices and 
one of the replies was signed by the 
late Abner Brown, then Brooklyn branch 
manager of Louis A. Cerf agency, Mu- 
tual Benefit. He got the job and a 
year later he went with Cerf in the 
department which dug up leads. Pretty 
soon he became secretary to Louis A. 
Cerf and before long was the best 
known general agent’s secretary in town. 
His Cerf association lasted twenty-four 
years. He idealized his general agent 
and they got along splendidly. When 
he joined the agency it had ten full- 
time men; at the time he left there 
were a hundred. During his connec- 
tion with Cerf hundreds of agents were 
under review of the agency. A num- 
ber of agents put on by Cerf later be- 
came general agents. The experience 


Wells had over the years made him a 
shrewd judge of men and of production 
conditions, 


contributing much to the 


Matar 


EDGAR T. WELLS 


factors which helped make him suc- 
cessful as a general agent. 

In all of his experience as a general 
agent Mr. Wells has never had an 
agency meeting. Asked why, he said: 
“It’s because I have not the abi'ity to 
talk to men as a group. My old boss of 
years ago, Louis A. Cerf, was marvelous 
in addressing men, but for me and the 
people in my agency it would be a waste 
of time and I don’t think my nervous 
system would be ab'e to stand the 
strain. I would rather talk to agents 
individually; let them ask the questions 
in which they are personally interested 
and want help and try and do what I 
can in solving their problems. My door 
is always open.” 


Staff of Wells Agency 


Philip F. Hodes is associate general 
agent of the Wells agency. Monroe E. 
Boehm is manager of production. Ida 
Sauter is cashier. 

During the dinner Mr. Wells was pre- 
sented with a large special lens camera 
by the members of the agency force. 





ATTRACTIVE LETTERHEAD 

One of the most attractive letterheads 
used by a life, health and accident in- 
surance company is that of the Mon- 
arch Life of Springfield, Mass. At the 
top of the letterhead is one of the 
entrances to the building, in green 
color. The letters are typed with a 
green ribbon. 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
Consulting Actuaries 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 














HERMAN REINIS. 
Brooklyn General Agen: 
The Manhattan Life 


(Founded 1850) 
50 Court St. MAin 4-7951.2.3 
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Continental Assr. in Canada 


The Continental Assurance has been 
admitted to Canada for writing of life, 
accident and sickness insurance. 





Manhattan’s Xmas Party 
Held at Metropolitan Club 


Sixty guests of the Manhattan Life 
attended the company’s annual board of 
directors luncheon at Metropolitan Club, 
New York, on December 16, marking the 
fifth year the affair, an informal Christ- 
mas season get-together, has been 


held. 
Directors attending were James B. 
Alley, Albert T. Brophy, Edward J. 


Crawford, Sr., James P. Fordyce, George 
de Lancey Harris, M. Wilson Harris, D. 
Theodore Kelly, Robert A. Kelly, Robert 
R. Lassiter, Thomas E. Lovejoy, -Jr., 
John McAuliffe, Philip J. Ross, Henry 
G. Waltemade, L. Parks Shipley, and 
Thomas M. Hunter. Because of absence 
in England one director, Hugh Mitchell, 
could not attend. 

Also at the luncheon were these 
Manhattan Life general agents from 
metropolitan New York territory: John 
A. Campbell, Chas. V. Cromwell, Frank 
V. Gilbert, Aubrey E. Green, Max 
Harmelin, Abraham J. Lifton, P. A. 
Peyser, James G. Ranni, Herman E. 
Reinis, Mr. and Mrs. Jos. D. Robbins, 
Clarence Spencer, Bernard L. Frisch- 
man, Mr. and Mrs. Andrew K. Long, 
Elsie M. Matthews and Chas. Edwards. 

Among the invited head table guests 
were James E. Rutherford, executive 
vice president, National Association of 
Life Underwriters; Holgar J. Johnson, 
president, Institute of Life Insurance; 
Basil O’Connor, and John C. Farber, 
New York lawyers; J. Edward Lum- 
bard, Jr.; Lawrence M. Cathles, North 
American Reassurance Co., Alfred M. 
Best, and Edward Fitzsimmons, Alfred 
M. Best & Co.; Nelson B. Hadley and 
Edward B. Fackler. 

Also present were home office depart- 
ment heads, and Elder A. Porter, sec- 
retary and actuary of the company. 
Christmas carols were rendered by a 
quartet led by George Rasely, operatic 
and radio singer, formerly of Metro- 
politan Opera Co. 











 cstlieil Whitual Presents: 


THE FINEST IN 
PROFESSIONAL and ASSOCIATION GROUP 


High Capital Sum Benefits Up to $15,000 
Accident Benefits 


Sickness Benefits 
Pre-existing Conditions Covered 





No Business Direct 





Ask about Educators Elective Non-Can Individual and Family Group 
Hospital Policy — Pays up to 365 Days on any sickness 


E desalues a Company 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
(Since 1910) 


300 Weeks 
104 Weeks 
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Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 








Telephone BArclay 7-4443 
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New Firm Kwasha & Lipton 


Matar 


H. C. Kwasha M. F. Lipton 


H. Charles Kwasha, whose actuarial 
consulting offices have been at 50 Broad 
Street, New York, since 1944, and 
Maurice F. Lipton, who on November 
30, 1947, resigned as director of Group 
annuities, Equitable Society, have formed 
Kwasha & Lipton, 50 Broad Street. 
They will specialize as consultants on 
pension and other employe benefit plans 
and make actuarial studies and services 
required in administration and valuation 
of these plans under the Revenue Code’s 
rulings and regulations. 

An associate member of both actu- 
arial societies since 1932, Mr. Kwasha 
began his actuarial career with the 
Travelers in 1929 and in 1937 left to 
become a pension and actuarial con- 
sultant. His clients include many of the 
leading firms and industries. He is a 
graduate of Brown University, class of 
28, and for a time was on that uni- 
versity’s faculty. 

Mr. Lipton, an associate of American 
Institute of Actuaries since 1929, has 
held these positions with Equitable: ac- 
tuarial technician in Pension and Re- 
search division, chief of Group Annuity 
section, assistant superintendent ot 
Group department, associate director ot 
Group Annuity division, and during past 
three years director of Group annuities. 
He is a graduate of University of Chi- 
cago, class of ’27, and in 1928 received 
his Master’s degree at University of 
Michigan where he was graduate @s- 
sistant in department of actuarial mat!e- 
matics. 3 

Included in actuarial staff of the hes 
are David Garabrandt Stone, a Fe'! 
of both societies; Stuart J. Kingston ; nd 
Anthony C. Sharp, each of whom will 
have soon passed the required exam1a7 
tions to become associate members 0! 
the actuarial bodies. 


BANKERS LIFE SALES SCHOOL 

Eight salesmen from seven agencics 
of the Bankers Life of Des Moines 
were in attendance at a district 
training school in Chicago from 
cember 1 through 5. The school, first 11 
the company’s series of four for 
agents, was under the direction of t 
sales training division, 
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| Lewis Rietz to Join 
Lincoln National Life 


DUTIES OF EXECUTIVE NATURE 





Dr. W. H. Scoins Goes With Company 
ebruary 1 as a Medical Director 
With Reinsurance Functions 


Lewis Rietz, administrative as- 
1t to Charles G. Taylor, Jr., execu- 
tiv. vice president of Metropolitan Life, 
wil, join Lincoln National Life on Janu- 

He will assume some of the ex- 


ect. ve and administrative duties for- 
mev handled by L. J. Kalmbach who 


H. LEWIS RIETZ 


on January 1 will become vice president 
of Massachusetts Mutual. 

sorn in Ohio Mr. Rietz (son of the 
late J. Charles Rietz, vice president and 
actuary, Midland Mutual Life, and 
nephew of Henry L. Rietz, head of 
mathematical department, University of 
lowa), was graduated in 1933 from Uni- 
versity of Iowa with a B.A. degree. He 
majored in mathematics and actuarial 
theory. Later in 1933 Mr. Rietz came 
with Metropolitan Life in actuarial di- 
vision and became a Fellow in both ac- 
tuarial societies. In 1938 Mr. Rietz 
was assigned to the office of Charles G. 
Taylor, Jr., and among other duties has 
assisted in handling numerous matters 
that arise in connection with State In- 
surance Departments and other public 
bodies in the business. He has been on 
a number of committees of actuarial so- 
cieties and inter-companies, particularly 
in connection wiih the accident and 
health field. He is on standard provi- 
a¥¥" sub-committee of the ALC and 


Career of Dr. Scoins 


On February 1 Dr. W. H. Scoins, as- 


sistant medical director Pacific Mutual 
Life, will join the medical department of 
Lincoln National as a medical director. 
His duties will be in relation to reinsur- 
ance matters. He is a graduate of Uni- 
versity of Nebraska and in that univer- 
sity ‘aught internal medicine for a year 


to} ng his graduation. He is a spe- 
Cle in cardiography and with the Lin- 


coin his work will be extensively in con- 
hecion with cardiac underwriting. Dur- 
, Vorld War II he served in the 
\ Dr. Scoins is well known among 


t suntry’s medical directors. 


usure Rita Hayworth 


m. mbia Pictures has purchased 
Yo! 0 of life insurance on Actress 
KI fayworth, one of its stars. This 
™ ddition to a quarter of a million 


Purcvased some few years ago. It is 
ur tood that perhaps half a dozen 
; james are on the line, which has 
ec placed in both Canadian and 
American markets, 





Archibald R. Houle Dead 

Archibald R. Houle, CLU, 53, general 
agent, Massachusetts Mutual, 135 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago, died De- 
cember 11. He had been in rapidly fail- 
ing health since July, and during the 
past several months had been confined 
to bed at the hospital and at his home. 
He leaves his wife and a 9-year-old 


daughter, Patricia. He joined the com- 
pany in July, 1937, as a member of the 
FE. W, Hughes Agency at Chicago. He 
became general agent at St. Paul in 
August, 1938, and the following June re- 


turned to Chicago as a general agent. 





KEYSTONE LAA MEETING 


The Keystone group of the LAA held 
a meeting recently at the home office of 
the Penn Mutual Life and the program 
was the subject of the company’s cen- 
tennial movie—“One Hundred Years of 
Security.” The movie was shown and 
Penn Mutual Secretary John A. Mayer 
explained the technique of the movie 
and of the 102 policyowners’ meetings 
around the country used to exhibit the 
movie. Evelyn Shuler, company director 
of public information, described the 
method used in coordinating publicity 
in newspapers and magazines. 


Make K. H. Kreder Asst. V.P. 

Karl H. Kreder, CLU, formerly man- 
ager of Allentown, Pa., district, Metro- 
politan Life, has been appointed as- 
sistant vice president and will have 
over-all duties in connection with field 
management, particularly field training. 
He joined the company as an agent in 
Scranton after being graduated from 
Princeton, and was promoted to assist- 
ant manager in Wilkes-Barre. In 1939 
he was made a manager in charge of 
several districts. 





G. H. Wilson to Retire 


George H. Wilson, vice president and 
general counsel, Fidelity Mutual will re- 
tire December 31. His successor will 
be elected at the January meeting of 
the board of directors. Mr. Wilson first 
became associated with Fidelity Mutual 
as general attorney in 1914 and was 
made general counsel in 1922. He was 
elected vice president and general coun- 
sel in 1929 and to the board of directors 
in 1931, where he-has since served on 
the finance committee. He is the senior 
vice president of the company. 


Life Counsel Hear a 
Panel on Public Law 15 


At meeting of Association of Life 
Insurance Counsel in Waldorf-Astoria 
this week there was a panel discussion 
of problems growing out of Public Law 
15. The following were on 'the partici- 
pating program: 

Sylvester C. Smith, Jr., general solic- 
itor, Prudential; John Barker, Jr., vice 
president and general counsel, Berk- 
shire Life; John V. Bloys, assistant 
general counsel, Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America; H. Harold Leavey, 


vice president and general counsel, 
California-Western States Life. 

Among speakers with set addresses at 
counsel meeting this week were Berke- 
ley Cox, associate general counsel, 
Aetna, on “Community Property Laws,” 
and Thomas W. Bullitt, associate coun- 
sel, Western & Southern Life, on “The 
Life Insurance Law of Kentucky.” 





ARTHUR J. SMITH DEAD 
Arthur J. Smith, 62, for twenty-three 
years agency associate of New England 
Mutual’s Greenville, S. C. general 
agency, died recently. 





own company. 








ON THE WAY TO PROMOTION 


The Lincoln National Life agent with ambition to become a 
General Agent knows there are opportunities aplenty right with his 
He knows this because 41 of the Company's 


General Agents have been promoted from the ranks. 


Lincoln National's promotion policy provides another reason 
why the recent Job Satisfaction Study showed exceptionally high 


satisfaction among representatives of this Company. 


LNL is geared to help its field men. 


The 


LIfe 


Its name indicates its character 


LINCOLN NATIONAL 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
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Northwestern Mutual 
N. Y. Meeting Plans 


AT WALDORF-ASTORIA JAN. 2-3 








President Edmund Fitzgerald Opening 
Speaker; Grant L. Hill, Vice Presi- 
dent, to Point 1948 Production 










Top officials of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co. from the home 
office in Milwaukee and leading pro- 
ducers in the New England, middle and 
south Atlantic states will appear on the 
program of the thirtieth annual eastern 
regional meeting at Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, January 2 and 3. 
Roger L. Baldwin, Washington, D. C., 
chairman of the program committee, has 
announced that Edmund _ Fitzgerald, 
company president, will be the opening 
speaker. He will review the company’s 
progress during 1947 and discuss pros- 
nects for the coming vear. Grant L. 
Hill, vice president and director of aven- 
cies, will appear at the closing luncheon 
session to review the proseram of talks, 
relate achievements of leading producers 
and give the inspirational climax cover- 
ing production opportunities for the 
agents in the coming year. P. K. Robin- 
son. vice president, will be toastmaster 
of the dinner Friday evening. 

Members of the program committee 
who will preside at the varions sessions 
are P. F. Kamens, Pittsbureh; Paul E. 
Burke. Tr. Steubenville Ohio: F. B. 
Redfield. Jr., Boston: Glenn R. Dorr, 
Hartford. and Mr. Baldwin. Heading 
the local Metropolitan general agents in 
charge of arrangements is C. L. Mc- 
Millen. 

Sneakers will include Frank L. Mc- 
Farlane, Cleveland special agent; Forest 
Daniel, Beckley, W. Va.; Frank B. 
Francis, Wilmington, Del.; Stanlev S. 
Trotman, Hartford, and Edwin RP. Lillis. 
Erie, Pa.; A. James Casner, Harvard 
law school professor, Cambridge; Jer- 
ome C. Boyer, assistant superintendent 
of claims, and Dr. G. F. Tegtmeyer, as- 
sistant medical director, both from the 
home office in Milwaukee. 


John S. Sinclair 
(Continued from Page 46) 


really means several distinct publics— 
for example, the policyholders, those 
who work for the comnany, Government 
officials, and’ so on. With each of those 
groups the lawyer has important con- 
tacts. Every day he is a practitioner of 
public relations—for better or for worse. 
With the New York Life he felt that 
the lawyer has so much to contribute 
to over-all public relations that an as- 
sistant general counsel is a member of 
the company’s public relations commit- 
tee. He quoted Harry Cole Bates as 
saying before the legal section of ALC 
that four important specific activities of 
the law division are policy drafting, cor- 
respondence with the public, Insurance 
Department contacts and conduct of 
litigation. 

There can be no doubt, continued 
Mr. Sinclair, that litigation is one of 
the chief sources of bad publicity for 
life companies. A suit is almost always 
important news locally and as such it 
is sure to be reported in newspapers 
and often with some bias. It is read 
with much keener interest than other 
life insurance news which local readers 
may see. The impression made is prac- 
tically never anything but unfavorable. 
The average reporter and average editor 
has little idea of the obligation which 
rests upon a life company to protect the 
interest of policyholders; often sees the 
case as that of a life company depriving 
a widow of insurance payments to which 
she is entitled. Purely from a_ public 
relations standpoint the less litigation 
the better. 

“T have some times wondered whether 
it would not be possible and worth- 
while to do more than we have yet done 
to develop a better understanding among 
reporters and editors of the reasons 
why a life insurance company goes to 
court,” said Mr. Sinclair. 
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New York Managers 
Forum, Dinner He'd 
PROMINENT OFFICIALS ATTEND 








“Recruiting and Financing” Topic of 
Discussion at Afternoon 
Session 








The annual forum and dinner of «he 
Life Managers Association of Gre: ter 
New York was held Wednesday at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. The program 
arranged by the committee on “Recruit- 
ing and Financing” was held following 
luncheon. Speakers included Arthur V. 
Youngman, Mutual Benefit, “Where and 
How Do You Find Recruits?”; Dr. J, 
P. Foley, Jr., associate director of in- 
dustrial division of the Psychological 
Corp.; Harry Krueger, Northwestern 
Mutual, “Financing Through Advances 
or Drawing Accounts”; John H. Evans, 
Home Life, “Financing Through a Home 
Office Salary Plan”; Robert B. Coolidge, 
vice president, Aetna Life, “What 
Home Offices Have to Say.” 

Guests at the association’s annual din- 
ner, which is one of the outstanding so- 
cial events of the week, included presi- 
dents, agency officers of life insurance 
companies and associate general agents 
and supervisors of the agencies of the 
association’s members. 

S. Samuel Wolfson, general agent, 
Berkshire Life, vice president of the as- 
sociation, was chairman of the dinner 
committee. President of the Life 
Managers Association is John M. Fra- 
7 general agent, Connecticut Mutual 

ife. 


Ike Rothschild Honored on 
79th Birthday; Still Active 


Birthday recognition for Ike Roths- 
child, agent of the Unity Life & Acci- 
dent in New York City, was recently 
given by Joseph Beck, manager of the 
agency at 360 W. 125th Street of which 
Mr. Rothschild is a member. One of 
the oldest active agents in this city— 
he marked his seventy-ninth year on 
December 4—Mr. Rothschild is well 
and happy. 

A Mason, Mr. Rothschild is one of 
the officials of the New York Republican 
organization and holds an important 
place in his community. He is held in 
such esteem by the Joseph Beck Agency 
that a drive for business is now being 
staged by the agency in his honor. 
Some time in January a dinner will be 
held at which fitting recognition will be 
given to his long service. 


Shepherd Report 


(Continued from Page 45) 


bonds, the advance of percentages in- 
vested in corporate securities and mort- 
gage loans and the trend toward real 
estate for investment purposes—are 
prospectively favorable with respect to 
life insurance company investment 
earnings,” said Mr. Shepherd. “In addi- 
tion there has been recent evidence of 
a somewhat improved trend in general 
interest rate levels, although this, in it- 
self, does not permit the assumption that 
the trend will develop into a long-term 
one. It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that the overwhelming volume 0! 
outstanding investments held by life in- 








‘ surance companies is in long-term secur! 


ties acquired under less favorable invest- 
ment conditions. Thus the effects «f the 
reduced earning power of life insurance 
funds which has been the heritaxe of 
depression and war will continue to be 
felt for some time even though vields 
on new investments improve. It :‘iould 
be recognized, moreover, that any SuS- 
tained rise in interest rates gen:rally 
may be reflected in the overall invest 
ment earnings of life insurance coipan- 
ies more slowly than was the ¢2cline 
of interest rates. The reason for ‘his !s 
that on a general interest rate ‘own- 
trend, borrowers are enabled to refund 
outstanding debt at reduced rates where- 
as, on an uptrend, investors have 10 
corresponding advantage.” 
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Elect Lauer President 
Of Midtown Managers 


M. J. DENDA NOW SECRETARY 





Hear Famed Sports Figures “Chick” 


Meehan and “Snuffy” Stirnweiss 
at Christmas Party 
Matthew J. Lauer, general agent, 
Continental American, 295 Madison 


Avenue, has been elected president of 
Midtown Managers Association of New 


York, succeeding Manuel Camps, Jr. 
Harry Krueger of Krueger & Davidson, 
weneral agent, Northwestern Mutual 
Lite, is the new yice president, and 


MATTHEW J. LAUER 


M. J. Denda, regional manager, Union 
Mutual, is now secretary and treasurer. 
Mr. Lauer joined Continental Ameri- 
can in 1932 as associate manager with 
Max J. Hancel to take the company 
into New York State. In 1936 he opened 
his own agency and the following year 
his agency became a leader in produc- 
tion among his company’s general agen- 
cies. He has been a consistent personal 
producer and a member of the Million 
Dollar Round Table. During the first 
World War he served in the Navy. 

To the Christmas party of Midtown 
Managers, at the Uptown Club Decem- 
ber 12, came two famous figures from 
the world of sport. They are “Chick” 
Meehan, football coach, and “Snuffy” 
Stirnweiss, second baseman of the 
world’s champion New York Yankee 
baseball team. Their appearance was 
arranged by T. W. Foley, general agent, 
State Mutual, and once a well known 
basketball player. Stirnweiss told inter- 
esting anecdotes of “Dizzy” Dean, 
“Lefty” Gomez and Joe McCarthy, for- 
mer manager of the Yankees who will 
manage a Boston team next season. 
Meehan praised the integrity of foot- 
ball and its players and mentioned sev- 
eral colleges where players must pass a 
stiff academic entrance examination be- 
fore they can enter college and play 
foothall. He cited Notre Dame as an 
example. 





Awards for Suggestions 


To employes making suggestions 
whi improve the company’s system 
and procedures The Prudential has 


awailed approximately $30,000 this 
year. Paul D. Price, a supervising ap- 
Prover in the unclaimed equities divi- 
sion, won the largest award—$2,500. The 
President’s Suggestion Plaque, awarded 
quar'erly to the division which has been 
mos' active in the inter-division sug- 
gestion award competition, was pre- 
sentcl in November to the unclaimed 
€quities division by President Carrol 
M. Shanks. 


Dolls for Needy Children 
From N.Y. Life Women’sClub 


More than 600 dolls dressed by mem- 
bers of the New York Life Women’s 
Club for Christmas distribution to needy 
children of this city have been on dis- 
play at the company’s home office. 
Some of the dolls are dressed in skat- 
ing and skiing costumes. One doll in 
ski togs has been outfitted with minia- 
ture skis and skipoles. 

The dolls have been turned over to 
such organizations as Domestic Rela- 
tions Court, Sheltering Arms Children’s 
Service, National Hospital for Speech 
Disorders, and the New York Foundling 
Hospital. This is an annual project of 
New York Life Women’s Club. 





HONOR RAYMOND W. SIMPKIN 

Raymond W. Simpkin, agency comp- 
troller of Connecticut Mutual Life, was 
honored recently at a party given by 
members of the company’s agency de- 
partment in commemoration of his thir- 
tieth anniversary with the company. 


ANNA M. ROZELLE DIES 
Anna M. Rozelle, agent for Provident 
Mutual Life, Detroit, died recently just 
twenty-one years to the day that she 
began her career with that company. 

She had been ill for many weeks. 








N. Y. CLU Meetings 

Speakers at the educational meetings 
planned by the New York CLU Chapter 
for the balance of the 1947-1948 year 
include Philip Lacovarn, legal and as- 
sociate editor of Fiduciary Publishers, 
Inc., “Pitfalls to Look for in Wills,” 
January 13; Dr. R. W. Finegan, assist- 
ant medical director, Metropolitan Life, 
“Substandard Underwriting Methods 
Used—Diabetes, Ulcers, Cancer, etc. 
as well as other Impairments,” Febru- 
ary 19; Stuart Smith, vice president, 
Connecticut General Life, “Advanced 
Estate Analysis,’ March 18; Robert 
Lovell, assistant vice president, Central 
Hanover Bank & Trust Co., “Duties of 
an Executor,” May 6. John H. Pitman 
is chairman of the program committee. 








ADDRESSES FARM GROUP 


A. N. Guertin, actuary, American Life 
Convention, on December 15 addressed 
the Insurance Conference of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, meeting 
in Chicago. He said that properly to 
understand the philosophy of the new 
non-forfeiture and valuation laws, or, 
in fact, all life insurance regulatory 
laws, one must return to a fundamental 
concept of the place of life insurance in 
the social structure of the nation. 


Columbian National Names 


P. C. Kruger in Baltimore 


P. Clifford Kruger has been named 
general agent in Baltimore for Colum- 
bian National Life, according to an an- 


nouncement by Richard K. Holden, 
manager of agencies. 

Mr. Kruger has been in life insurance 
sales work for the past eighteen years. 
Formerly with the Eureka-Maryland 
Assurance Corp. of Baltimore, he served 
that organization as agent, supervisor, 
home office inspector and superintend- 
ent of agencies. Most recently he has 
been general agent in Baltimore for the 
All States Life. 





Community Property 


In view of the fact that community 
property laws are posing problems in 
life insurance company legal depart- 
ments it is interesting to note that the 
recent “Magill Report” strongly recom- 
mends that spouses in all states be 
permitted to divide their combined in- 
comes for the purpose of computing the 
Federal income tax. The correct name 
of the body making the “Magill Report” 
is Special Tax Study Committee to the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives. 
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Multiple Prospects 


Washington National fieldmen enjoy a special advantage not available to the 
“single-line underwriter.” Every prospect in a Washington National salesman’s file 
is a multiple prospect for life, health and accident, and individual hospital protec- 
tion. Likewise, a life or accident and health policyowner remains a prospect for the 
other lines of coverage provided by this company. In addition, the individual pol- 
icyowner frequently becomes an avenue to the writing of a group case at his place 
of business. Multiple prospects mean extra business, and this is one of the reasons 


why Washington National fieldmen are earning a good living. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Executive Offices: Evanston, Illinois 


G. R. Kendall, President 
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NEW PLAN IN RATING COMPEN- 
SATION RISKS 

Retrospective Plan D, as developed 
and filed with state authorities and vari- 
ous independent state rating bureaus by 
the National Council on Compensation 
Insurance, is a most significant change 
in the attitude which has heretofore 
prevailed in connection with the rat- 
ing of workmen’s compensation risks. 
It represents one of the first construc- 
tive measures that may be attributed di- 
rectly to the necessities created by the 
extension of state rate regulation to all 
casualty lines. 

The Plan permits the combination of 
workmen’s compensation and third party 
liability coverages of a risk for over- 
all retrospective rating purposes. This 
makes possible the continuation of prin- 
ciples of rating that have heretofore 
depended upon the absence of state reg- 
ulation as to third party liability lines 
to accomplish the same equivalent over- 
all effect. Underwriters and insureds 
have long recognized the fact that on 
large risks it is unrealistic to treat each 
of these lines on a completely separate 
basis in determining a proper over- 
all premium that meets the standards 
of adequacy and_ non-excessiveness. 
But as long as over-all relief was ob- 
tainable through freedom of action in 
the non-rate regulated areas, it was 
impossible to generate sufficient pressure 
to bring about recognition of the facts 
of the situation in the rating plans 
established for rate regulated lines. 

Undoubtedly, the experience gained in 
handling of risks under the Compre- 
hensive Rating Plan for War Projects, 
where this combination of coverages for 
retrospective rating purposes was a fun- 
damental feature, has likewise played 
an important part in this development. 
Although an innovation for use in the 
general rating procedure, its wartime 
use has demonstrated its feasibility on 
a formalized basis and has removed 
it from the experimental class. 

The use of Plan D is not compulsory, 
but is in the form of a further optional 
method of rating. It is thus designed to 
add to the flexibility of the rating struc- 
ture so that to the maximum extent pos- 
sible the, premium charges, even though 
regulated by the several states, may be 
fitted to the actual requirtments of the 
risk. The plan is interstate in char- 
acter which means that the risk is 


treated in its entirety irrespective of 
whether its operations are confined to 
one state or spread over many states. 
The mechanics of the rating procedure 
are like those of the other established 
retrospective plans, except that the rat- 
ing factors are not prescribed in tabu- 
lar form but are selected by the in- 
sured and the carrier on an actuarially 
proper basis, thus permitting the Plan 
to be more closely adapted to the re- 
quirements of the particular’ risk. 

The plan provides that third party 
liability losses (exclusive of allocated 
claim expense) shall be included for 
retrospective rating at not more than 
$10,000 per accident for each line of lia- 
bility insurance, and that premiums for 
accident limits in excess of this amount 
shall not be subject to retrospective ad- 
justment under the plan. The expense 
allowance which is taken into consider- 
ation in determining the final retrospec- 
tive premium is ascertained separately 
for workmen’s compensation and for 
other third party liability insurance. The 
workmen’s compensation expense allow- 
ance follows the graded expense provi- 
sions which underlie existing retro- 
spective rating plans, while the allow- 
ance for expense for the third party 
liability coverages is determined in ac- 
cordance with the authorized rate filing 
for the carrier in each of the states 
that may be involved in the rating. 
There is a provision, however, that in 
no event shall such allowance for ex- 
pense be less than a prescribed mini- 
mum. 

The contemplated administrative pro- 
cedure requires that the rating values, 
determined by the carrier and the in- 
sured in accordance with the rating 
procedure prescribed by the plan, shall 
be filed for verification with the rating 
organization or organizations having 
jurisdiction. Such jurisdiction over the 
plan is lodged with the workmen’s com- 
pensation rating organizations, but pro- 
vision is made for the interchange of 
data and information between work- 
men’s compensation rating organiza- 
tions and others having jurisdiction over 
third party liability insurance. 





Charles T. Gould, American director 
of C. E. Heath & Co., Ltd., the broker- 
age concern which was headed by the 
late Cuthbert E. Heath, creator of many 
important innovations in non-marine in- 
surance, has returned to London after 
a visit to this country. 


MRS. CHARLES C. ROBINSON 


Mrs. Charles C. Robinson, known 
professionally as Dorothy. Jay and 
whose husband is director of public 
relations, Guardian Life, is a British 
comedienne who played with such well 
known stars as Cicely Courtneidge, 
Jack Hulbert, Edmund Gwenn, Ethel 
Levy and Ralph Riggs. Coming to this 
country she was active for several years 
in the Indianapolis Civic Theater where 
she was featured in a number of well 
known comedies. During the war Mrs. 
Robinson arranged and was master of 
ceremonies at canteens and hospitals in 
the Middle West. For the past two sea- 
sons she has appeared at the Paper 
Mill Playhouse, Millburn, N. J., in the 
musical shows “Bittersweet,” “Fortune 
Teller” and “Rio Rita.” 

_ a 

Malcolm G. Wright, secretary, Hart- 
ford Fire, has been with the company 
a quarter of a century. He became gen- 
eral adjuster in 1928, and in 1935 was 
elected secretary. He is a graduate of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and for six years was a civil engineer. 

* * 


Malcolm D. Vail of Chicago has had 
published a booklet, “A Chicago Story,” 
giving history of H. S. Vail & Sons, 
Chicago life insurance agency of which 
he is head. Firm was founded in 1871 
by Henry S. Vail, an attorney, who 
died in 1919. In the present family 
partnership four grandsons of the 
founder are included. They are Roger 
S. Vail, Jr., H. Bloss Vail, Malcolm D. 
Vail, Jr., and Henry S. Vail II. 

. oe 


C. W. Bailey, who has been appointed 
associate superintendent of the Hart- 
ford Fire marine department, Pacific 
department, is a son of A. Bailey, 
retired Pacific Coast manager of North 
British & Mercantile and affiliated com- 
panies. 

* * & 

Dr. C. F. Golding, former president of 
the Chartered Insurance Institute of 
London, as well known as any European 
insurance educator, has been elected 
chairman of the Beacon Insurance Co. 
of England. 

ae 

Mrs. W. Cameron Caswell, the former 
Ada-Chase Holcombe, daughter of John 
Marshall Holcombe, Jr., manager of the 
Life Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation, is shown in accompanying pic- 
ture on her way to her wedding which 
ceremony was_ performed in_ First 
Church of Christ, Farmington, Conn. 
Accompanying her,is her father. Mr. 
Caswell, a graduate of Yale, is in the 
chemical business in New York. 


Bradford-Bachrach 
MRS. SEWARD RUSH COFFIN 


The wedding of Seward Rush Coffin, 
son of Vincent B. Coffin, vice president 
of Connecticut Mutual Life, and Mrs. 
Coffin, and Elizabeth Young Bidgood, 
took place at St. John’s Church, Hart- 
ford. The bride, who is the daughter of 
Dr. and Mrs. Charles Young Bidgood 
of West Hartford, attended Chatham 
Hall in Virginia and Bennett School 'at 
Milbrook, N. Y., and is a member of 
the Cotillion Club and the Junior 
League. Mr. Coffin, after service in 
naval aviation, was graduated from 
Wesleyan University and is now asso- 
ciated with Shepard & Co., general 
agents in Hartford for the Aetna Life. 
His grandfather, Seward V. Coffin, has 
long represented the Provident Mutual 
Life at Albany. 


* * * 


J. L. Golden, Imperial Life, Montreal, 
has paid for more than 200 consecutive 
months of consecutive production. J. C. 
Joy is his branch manager. 

* * * 
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Mrs. W. Cameron Caswell and 
John Marshall Holcombe, Jr. 
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Edward Scheidt of FBI 

Edward Scheidt, who since August 21, 
1946, has been special agent in charge 
of the New York City office of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, the 
largest of the FBI field offices, is one 
of the most competent men in that 
service. Standing six feet two and a 
quarter inches in height, magnetic in 
manner, an unusually effective speaker 


before law enforcement and _ business 
organizations, his personality is most 
impressive. He is 44. Before coming to 
New York City from Charlotte, N. C., 
he had been an FBI man for fifteen 
years. Former experience included FBI 
assignments in Kansas City, New York 
and Washington, D. C., where he was 
an administrative assistant to J. Edgar 
Hoover. During one part of his career 
he conducted inspections of FBI offices 
in various parts of the country. 

A native of St. Paul, he was taken 
to North Carolina when a small child 
and played on the Winston-Salem foot- 
ball team. He went to University of 
Carolina in 1921 where he was gradu- 
ated from the liberal arts and law 
school with an A.B. degree. He had 
worked his way through the university 
by typewriting and stenography. For a 
time he was field secretary for the 
Carolina University Alumni Association. 
He also attended the Law School of 
Ohio State University for one year. 

At Charlotte, where he remained for 
nine years, one of his outstanding 
achievements was the apprehension of 
the Payne-Turner gang which had ter- 
rorized the state of North Carolina for 
some years through a series of bank 
and other robberies, and, finally, the 
killing of a highway patrolman who was 
pursuing them. The gang, proving most 
elusive, had a string of hideouts, in- 
cluding taverns, farms, caves and even 
a boat in which they cruised along the 
Atlantic Coast. Mr. Scheidt and_ his 
agents spent months on their trail. The 
main part of the gang was finally am- 
bushed on the principal street of San- 
ford, N. C., in a car which turned out 
to be stocked with rifles, revolvers and 
shotguns. The ambush proved so suc- 
cessful that the criminals gave up 
without a shot. William Payne and 
John Washington Turner, the gang 
chiefs, were executed for murder and 


long terms of imprisonment were drawn 
by their associates. 

When it became known that Mr. 
Scheilt was to leave Charlotte for the 
Metropolis practically every important 
daily paper in the state published edito- 
nals in which they highly praised him 
as both a law enforcement officer and 
a ciizen, and expressed their regret 
that the state was to lose one of its 
Most valuable citizens. The Carolina 


Sheri and Police Review also dis- 
Cusse his transfer to New York, say- 
Ing in part: 

ir. Scheidt gained his great per- 
sonal following in the Carolinas be- 


























cause of his fine traits as an individual. 
There is nothing of the swashbuckler 
about him—nothing of the movie G-man. 
He is a likable, friendly fellow. He es- 
tablished such a reputation for achieve- 
ment in Charlotte that he was permit- 
ted to remain there nine years, a 
phenomenally long time for an FBI 
special agent to be stationed in one 
city, and his friends had hoped he 
would continue in the Charlotte assign- 
ment.” 

In 1931, when Mr. Scheidt was as- 
signed to Kansas, desperadoes were on 
the loose all over the Middle West and 
the entire law enforcement world was 
on the qui vive in hopes that the kid- 
napper of Lindbergh’s baby would be 
identified and captured. It was while 
working on the Lindbergh case that 
he met his wife, the former Ruth 
Schwenck. They have two daughters— 
Elsa, 12, and Ann Ruth, 9. 

Mr. Scheidt has twice appeared be- 
fore New York City insurance groups 
where he made a fine impression as 
he described the work of the FBI and 
promised all possible cooperation in the 
fight against the type of criminals 
whose activities cause particular con- 
cern to the insurance business. His first 
talk was before the Burglary and Plate 
Glass Club of New York, and his sec- 
ond was at a luncheon given to him at 
the Bankers Club where he met a num- 
ber of managers of inter-company in- 
surance organizations and general coun- 
sel of insurance companies. 

< =e 


Henri G. Ibsen 


Henri G. Ibsen, recently elected pres- 


ident of the Constitution Reinsurance 
Co. of New York City, is an insurance 


man of wide international insurance 
experience. 
Born in Copenhagen, Denmark, he 


won scholarship honors which got him 
into one of the finest schools in that 
city and later was graduated from col- 
lege. He started his insurance career 
with one of the smaller reinsurance 
companies in the Danish metropolis 
and after four years went in 1929 with 
the Baltica, largest Danish company 
writing all lines of insurance, in its 
foreign marine department. At night he 
studied insurance and foreign languages 
in the Commercial High School of 
Copenhagen. During the years 1935 to 
1938 he went abroad and his work with 
3ritish, French and German companies 
enlarged his fire, marine and casualty 
experience. 

Returning to Copenhagen he was 
made secretary to the management of 
the Baltica, working under Max Nielsen 
who in 1915 was made general manager 
of the company and is now managing 
director. , 

When the Baltica opened its first 
branch office in London in 1939 Mr. 
Ibsen was appointed manager in Lon- 
don and remained there during the war. 

The Constitution Reinsurance Co. was 
formed in 1940 at which time Mr. Ibsen 
became a member of its board. His first 
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visit to the United States was last year, 
remaining here three months. When 
James Y. Milne resigned as president 
of Constitution in July of this year Mr. 
Ibsen succeeded him. The Constitution 
has a capital of $500,000 and surplus of 
$500,000. The Baltica which has been in 
this country since 1919 has guaranteed 
funds, including capital, of approxi- 
mately $7,000,000. 

Mr. Ibsen, by the way, is no relation 
of the late Henrik Ibsen, the world 


famous playwright. 
a 


Some Chicago Risks 

Asked about some of the important 
Chicago insurance risks a correspondent 
informs me that the Civic Opera House 
insurance is placed by Marsh & Mc- 
Lennan and Rollins, Burdick & Hunter 
Co. The Stevens Hotel is placed by 
Wineman Bros.; the Palmer House by 
Marsh & McLennan; and La Salle by 
Fred S. James & Co. 

Moore, Case, Lyman & Hubbard place 
the Stock Yards and Union Transit. 
Marsh & McLennan have Armour & 
Co. and R. B. H. have Wilson & Co., 
Inc. R. B. H. also have part of the 
Swift insurance. W. A. Alexander & 
Co. place the insurance on the Field 
Building. The plant and equipment of 
the Chicago National League ball club 
is placed by Lyman Richie & Co. 

x * * 


Durham, N. C., Lines 

The most interesting line in the Dur- 
ham, N. C., sector is the contents of 
Duke University. This is written for 
2,500,000 on an All Risk form of cov- 
erage. Another good line covers scien- 
tific instruments which are written the 
same way and this is quite a sizable 
contract. In fact, it is doubtful if there 
are many All Risk covers larger than 
the two at Duke University. The build- 
ings and contents are insured blanket. 

The business of the American To- 
bacco Co. is handled by John C. Paige 
& Co. and that of Liggett & Meyers 
Tobacco Co. by Pate & Robb, both of 
these brokerage offices being in New 
York. 

x * * 
Some Cincinnati Lines 

As to some of the interesting insur- 
ance risks of Cincinnati a correspondent 
writes me: 

“The great bulk of Cincinnati busi- 
ness is handled by the local insurance 
agencies. The Taft interests control a 
good deal of property in the city and 
that is handled by the Cincinnati agents 
and distributed quite generally. Proctor 
& Gamble, one of the largest lines, is 
handled locally. 

“The Cincinnati Reds (baseball team) 


has a Group life policy taken out in 
Chicago and its bond business is writ- 
ten in Cincinnati. The Sinton Hotel is 
partially in the stock companies and 
partially in the mutuals. Cincinnati Uni- 
versity is split among the various 
agencies, Earls-Blain Co. handling the 
burglary and liability lines. Thomas E. 
Wood handles the Netherland Plaza 
Hotel line. The Machine Tool lines are 
split up between the Factory Associa- 
tion and New England Mutuals. Crosley 
is written through the office of Fred- 
erick Rauh Co. The Albers Super Mar- 
kets are handled by Earls-Blain Co. The 
Kroeger Co. some time ago organized 
a fire and casualty company to handle 
its lines. 

“At one time there were sixty-five 
Cincinnati fire insurance companies do- 
ing business. Gradually, they were ab- 
sorbed, reinsured or retired. The Chi- 
cago fire was death knell to these local 
companies.” 

x * &* 


Insurance Cos. Using 24-Hour 


Telephone Answer Service 


If an insured becomes involved in an 
automobile accident, at 2 o’clock in the 
morning, for instance, and immediately 
wants to call up the insurance com- 
pany carrying the risk he can get many 
of the companies. In fact, he can reach 
a number of companies on the tele- 
phone in New York at any hour of the 
24 in business days or on Sundays, no 
matter what is objective of the message. 
This is because there are a number of 
services in the city which give secre- 
tarial service over the telephone for 
a 24-hour stretch. 

One of the companies furnishing this 
service is Telephone Answering Service 
—Telanserphone. That organization is 
an around-the-clock service that an- 
swers telephones by a special connection 
to an insurance company’s line at the 
telephone company’s central office. When 
company is called Telanserphone an- 
swers by repeating the subscriber’s name. 

In the case of insurance companies 
Telanserphone answers the company’s 
or the broker’s telephone by repeating 
the subscriber’s name just as if the 
Telanserphone secretary sat in the in- 
surance company’s or broker’s office. 
Also, there is a file showing the names 
and addresses of company officials 
kept at hand so that officials of the 
insurance company can use the Telans- 
erphone as a clearing house to leave 
messages for one another or to learn 
official’s home addresses and where- 
abouts at any time of day or night. 
The principal advantages of the service, 


(Continued on Page 71) 
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Gilliams to Retire 
As Camden President 


WENT WITH COMPANY IN 1911 
Over 46 Years in Insurance; New Presi- 
dent To Be Elected at Next 
Meeting of Directors 
John Farr Gilliams, president of the 
Camden Fire Insurance Association, has 
announced his retirement to take effect 
December 31. Election of a new presi- 
dent will take place at the next meeting 
of the board of directors. Barry Trus- 





Phillips Studio 
JOHN F. GILLIAMS 


cott and Harry O. Huth are vice presi- 
dents of the company. 

Upon his retirement, Mr. Gilliams 
plans to spend the winter at Pass-a- 
Grille Beach, Florida, which will give 
him an opportunity to look around for 
a suitable home on the west coast of the 
state where he expects to spend future 


winters and likewise give him ample 
time for fishing. 
Mr. Gilliams was born in Philadel- 


phia on December 7, 1886, and educated 
in the public schools there. He began 
his insurance career as an office boy 
with the Girard Fire & Marine in 1901 
and later became special agent for east- 
ern Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
which position he held until 1911 when 
he left to go with the Camden. 
Elected President in 1944 

Starting with the Camden as special 
agent for New Jersey, his advancement 
was rapid. He was soon brought into 
the home office and elected assistant 
secretary in 1917. Mr. Gilliams was 
elected secretary on February 12, 1920, 
vice president on September 13, 1923 and 
president on January 1, 1944. He was 
elected to the board of directors in 
1929 and in 1930 was appointed manag- 
ing underwriter, which additional posi- 
tion he held until his retirement. 

A man highly regarded and respected, 
he has been active in company and as- 
sociation work and served for many 
years as chairman of the fire prevention 
and engineering standards committee of 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers. He is a past chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters Association, a 
member of the executive committee of 
the Eastern Underwriters Association, a 
member of the board of directors of 


(Continued on Page 76) 





Alexander Hurry 50 Years 
With Northern Assurance 


Alexander Hurry, manager for Can- 
ada of the Northern and affiliated com- 
panies, is receiving felicitations from the 
insurance fraternity on the completion 
of fifty years of service with the 
Northern. 

For many years a leader in Canada’s 
fire and casualty field, Mr. Hurry was 
born and educated in Aberdeen. He 
joined the Northern in that city in 
1897 as an apprentice clerk and later 
became inspector and fire surveyor, sub- 
sequently taking charge of the casualty 
department. 

He was transferred to the London 
head office in 1913 where he was chief 
claims official of the casualty depart- 
ment. He served in the forces as a 
lieutenant in France and Belgium from 
1916 to 1918. In 1919 he was moved to 
Canada and was appointed Canadian 
manager of the Northern Group in 1922. 
Along with his fiftieth anniversary with 
the company, he is also celebrating his 
silver jubilee as Canadian manager. 





CANADIAN FIRE LOSSES 

With figures available for the eleven 
months of the year, it is obvious that 
fire losses in Canada for 1947 will show 
an appreciable gain over 1946, according 
to Monetary Times. November’s fire 
losses at $4,214,725 showed a slight re- 
cession from the same 1946 month’s ag- 
gregate of $4,594,650; but for the eleven 
months losses totalled $55,905,735 this 
year compared with $51,902,330 in the 
corresponding 1946 period. 


The National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, at its midyear meeting 
in Miami last week, approved a recom- 
mendation of the multiple line committee 
that all states permit full multiple line 
underwriting by fire and casualty com- 
panies for all risks other than life pro- 
vided adequate financial standards be in- 
cluded in such legislation. It was pointed 
out that around thirty-three states now 
have legalized such powers. The recom- 
mendation was offered in a majority re- 
port of the industry committee, headed 
by President John A. Diemand of the 
Insurance Company of North America, 
in which the following appeared: 

“Your committee suggests that the 
time has come when it would be in the 
interest of the insuring public—and all 
those engaged in the insurance business 
—to harmonize the laws of the various 
states with respect to underwriting pow- 
ers. To accomplish this end the commit- 
tee believes it to be desirable that the 
State of New York be willing to forego 
the powers which it has heretofore exer- 
cised under the so-called Appleton rule 
and that other states withdraw any simi- 
lar restrictions which they have en- 
forced.” 

Industry Minority Report 

A minority report stated that “the time 
is fast approaching” rather than “the 
time has come” and argued that full 
multiple line underwriting should not be 
forced upon all companies for another 
year or So. 

Superintendent Robert E. Dineen of 
New York abstained from voting on this 
proposition as he objected to the state- 
ment that the Appleton Rule in New 
York. is holding back extension of mul- 
tiple line operations. He pointed out 
that New York State has so far passed 
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Commissioners Approve Proposal 


For Full Multiple Line Powers 


all five recommendations for limited my. 
tiple line underwriting which the Com. 
missioner’s’ committees have heretofore 


en, 





Snapped at Miami 








Harry H. Fuller 
Supt. Robert E. Dineen and Deputy 
Supt. Thomas C. Morrill at NAIC meet. 


supported and that criticism is unfair, 
especially in view of the fact that pro- 
posals for full multiple line writing were 
not made to the NAIC until the Miami 
meeting. 

The majority report of the industry 

committee was signed by Chairman Die- 
mand; S. Bruce Black, Liberty Mutual: 
William D. O’Gorman, Newark insur- 
ance agent; William D. Winter, Atlantic 
Mutual; Courtland Otis, New York in- 
surance broker, and Kenneth C. Bell, 
Chase National Bank. The minority re- 
port was offered by Arthur F. Lafrentz, 
American Surety, and J. Arthur Nelson, 
New Amsterdam Casualty. 
_Seth B. Thompson, Oregon Commis- 
sioner and president of the NAIC, pre- 
sided at the general sessions which were 
attended by close to 800 insurance men 
and women. 

The interstate rating committee did 
not make any recommendations as to 
whether the Interstate Underwriters 
Board should be admitted to states as 
an advisory board or a rating bureau. 
Decision is to be left to each state, with 
the Commissioner acting in accordance 
with his own laws. The committee sug- 
gested that there be meetings between 
now and next June to give further study 


(Continued on Page 76) 
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Foreign Dept. Superintendent at Hart- 
ford Home Office; Was Examiner for 
Tropical American Business 

President F. D. Layton has announced 
promotion on December 15 of Ramon D. 
Blanco to the position of superintendent 
of the National’s foreign department at 
the executive and administrative o/lices 
in Hartford. Mr. Blanco has been ex- 
aminer at the home office in charge 0! 
tropical American business of the Na- 
tional Fire Group which is under the 
general direction of Vice President W. 
W. Corry. : 

Superintendent Blanco joined the Na- 
tional Fire Group in 1924 and worked 
on the supervision of the tropical Amer- 
ican and foreign business under Vice 
President C. B. Roulet, prominently 
associated with the early development 
of these departments which were ‘atet 
directed by H. B. Collamore, now ¢X- 
ecutive vice president of the National 
Fire Group companies. 
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Clarence Evans — 


New President of Great American Group of Fire Companies 
Has Spent Entire Career in Fire Insurance; 
Early Field Career Was in Texas 


Jolin Clarence Evans, who in Septem- 
ber, 1947, was elected president of one 
of the most important organizations of 
fire insurance companies—the Great 
American Group—has been a fire insur- 
ance man since leaving high school in 
Dallas, Tex. The fire companies in the 
Great American Group are Great Amer- 
ican, formed in 1872; American Alliance, 
formed in 1879; Rochester-American, 
which started in 1928; Massachusetts 
Fire & Marine, which dates from 1910; 
Detroit Fire & Marine, founded in 1866; 
County of Philadelphia, incorporated in 
1832; and American National of New 
York, recently organized. 

The election of Clarence Evans—as he 
is popularly called in fire insurance cir- 
cles—was well received in the Great 
American organization. The esteem in 
which he is held there has for its base 
the thorough knowledge he has of fire 
insurance and the people in it, the con- 
scientious work he has done for the in- 
dustry as a member of various commit- 
tees, and the good will he has generated 
in all of his contacts, whether in his 
own or in outside organizations. 

Mr. Evans was born in Dallas, Texas. 
His father came from Pennsylvania and 
his mother from Maryland. The Evans 
family originally came to this country 
from Wales and settled in Lancaster, 
Pa., on a farm which was bought from 
heirs of William Penn. During his last 
two years at high school in Dallas Evans 
earned quite a lot of pocket money by 
drawing maps of Texas communities 
which were purchased by special agents. 
At the time therg were Sanborn maps 
only of the larger cities in the territory. 
The state was growing fast, towns 
quickly becoming cities with waterworks 
and other improvements being installed 
by the municipalities. Evans became 
adept at copying maps and had his own 
system. With a supply of thin paper he 
pin-pointed the block outlines which he 
filled in with India ink. Incidentally, 
this work made him acquainted with a 
number of field men. 

Enters Fire Insurance 

Upon leaving high school he immedi- 
ately went to work for the Texas Fire 
Prevention Bureau, manager of which 
was C. B. Roulet who is now vice presi- 
dent of the National Fire. Evans’ duties 
were those of office boy; salary, $30 a 
month. Although he had been making 
more than that in his map work he was 
satisfied because he had embarked on 
a career which had impressed him as 


one he wanted to pursue. His judgment 
turned out to be good as he started to 
ady: ice, 

In 1910 when the new Texas State 
rating law became effective the com- 
panies appointed Mr. Roulet fire insur- 
ance actuary to survey the entire state 
and establish an advisory rating bureau. 
Mr. Evans became Roulet’s chief clerk. 
rhe companies’ rating bureau had had 
a monumental task before it as chaos 
had reigned for many years with all 
ypes of companies operating, some in 


a “ligh, wide and handsome manner,” 


and no company organizations had been 
operating as a group in the state be- 
cause of a stern anti-trust law. 


‘ lt 1913, under a new law the Texas 
State Department of Insurance took 
over the actual surveying and rating, a 
system which has continued ever since. 


By CLARENCE AXMAN 


When the state moved the surveying 
and rating office to the state capital— 
Austin—Mr. Evans became a_ special 
agent for the Fireman’s Fund, his ter- 
ritory being east Texas, and it was a 
lot of territory—approximately that half 
of Texas which lay east of a line drawn 
from Dallas to San Antonio. 
Some Field Personalities 

In the field at the time Mr. Evans 
met many men who were field men of 
top rank. One of them was Charles F. 
Thomas, who later became manager of 
the Western Underwriters Association 
and who at the time was state agent 
of the Royal. Both took a fancy to 
each other, and the advice which 
Thomas gave to Evans the latter found 
invaluable. 

Another field man he saw a lot of 
while in Texas was W. Ross McCain, 
now president of the Aetna (Fire). In 
the early days of Evans’ field career Mr. 
McCain was field man for the Home 
Insurance Co. of Fordyce, Ark. Among 
others in the field were P. P. Tucker, 
Aetna (Fire), and E. B. Keeling, Phoe- 
nix of Hartford. 

One of Mr. Evans’ acquaintances 
stated that when he was a cub special 
agent a difficult agency situation arose 
in an east Texas town, and that he 
availed himself of the opportunity to 
tackle the agency in the company of 
major league talent in the person of 
two crack field men. One of those spe- 
cials and Evans had inspection slips on 
the same grocery store, so they visited 
it together and that special’s searching 
investigation of the risk convinced him 
that it was over-insured. On the way 
back to the agency Clarence could 
smell smoke, and, when the other spe- 
cial criticized the amount of insurance 
to the agent Evans volunteered the sug- 
gestion that it might help matters if 
the Fireman’s Fund policy could be 
canceled. That satisfied everybody. The 
risk burned the next week. Evans’ friend 
would not have told the story had the 
result been otherwise. 

Becomes Special for the Home 

In 1915 Mr. Evans was employed as 
a special agent of the Home by .Denny 
D. McLarry, then senior special agent 
of the Home, and an outstanding field 
man in every particular. McLarry and 
Evans struck up a friendship which 
has continued over the years. McLarry 
is now retired and lives in Dallas. 

The eastern Texas risks which had 
the most attention of the field men in 
those days included agricultural, cotton 
seed oil milling, many saw mills (as 
Texas still had a lot of virgin pine), 
such naval stores as turpentine and 
rosin. Com*mnissions, incidentally, were 
15% flat. 

As Seen by Denny McLarry 

In discussing Clarence Evans as he 
knew him in Texas, Mr. McLarry said 
to The Eastern Underwriter: 

“He possessed a keen and penetrating 
mind, was always industrious and he 
had imagination, too; so it was not 
long before he was put in charge of 
a department and soon thereafter was 
named assistant manager under Cal 
Roulet, one of the most capable rating 
engineers in the country. Evans was 
the youngest man on the staff. 

“My major impression of him is that 


his outstanding attribute is the consid- 
eration which he gives to those under 
his authority and in being sympathetic 
and helpful to many with no display 
of superiority when in the presence of 
those who may be less gifted. He has 
the knack of inspiring men and women 
into profitable pursuits and contented 
being.” 
Came to New York With Home 


After the first World War Mr. Evans 
was promoted to executive special agent 
of the Home in Texas, his territory 
being what other field men called “the 
electric light circuit,” by which they 
meant that his duties were largely con- 
fined to visiting the cities. 

McLarry had been writing Fred C-. 
3uswell, then vice president of the 
Home, giving high praise to Evans, and 
the Home invited him to come to New 
York in September, 1923. He arrived 
and on January 1, 1924, was elected 
assistant secretary, later being elected 
secretary. His duties at the Home office 
had to do with Southern business. 


Joins Great American 


From the Home Mr. Evans went to 
the Great American, and after a time 
was elected secretary; then advanced to 
vice president and this year became 
president of the fire companies in the 
Great American Group. 

When Mr. Evans joined the Great 
American he again became closely as- 
sociated with a friend of many years 
standing, the late Alexander R. Phil- 
lips, who was president of the company 
when he died. Their first contacts were 
in Dallas as the homes of their parents 
were next door to each other. 

Mr. Evans is a member of the Insur- 
ance Executives Association and is a 
director in the General Adjustment Bu- 
reau, the Underwriters Salvage Co. and 
a member of the executive committee 
South-Eastern Underwriters Association. 
He succeeded A. R. Phillips as chairman 
of the Texas Insurance Advisory Asso- 
ciation when Mr. Phillips died. This asso- 
ciation was formerly the Texas Confer- 
ence. He has been on a number of com- 
mittees or boards having to do with 
Southern insurance affairs. 


Importance of Public Relations 

Asked by The Eastern Underwriter if 
he cared to make any comments on fire 
insurance he said immediately that there 
were at least two which he would like 
to discuss. One is the necessity of main- 
taining as good relations with the pub- 
lic as the business can build, always 
remembering that the success of this 
relationship rests upon the business it- 
self and the people in it. The other com- 
ment was this: 

“Fire insurance is a career which 
should have an appeal to serious-minded, 
intelligent young men who are willing 
to apply themselves to mastery of its 
principles and are able to grasp the 
significance of what it means in the 
conduct of the great world of business 
and commerce.” 

Although Mr. Evans belongs to the 
Glen Ridge Country Club he doesn’t 
make a hobby of golf or of anything 
else outside of insurance. In his Texas 
days he did considerable fishing. The 
fishing was nothing fancy, consisting 
largely of standing on the banks of 
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streams and casting off. M. G. Jarreau 
of Dallas, former field man, tells me 
a story of one of the experiences of 
Mr. Evans: 

“There were about half dozen of us 
on this particular trip,” he said, “and 
as all of the rest of the party were older 
than Clarence and his pal, when camp 
duties were divided the young pair drew 
the dish-washing job. The first day they 
found they had a lemon because imme- 
diately after each meal the rest of the 
gang would go off fishing or playing 
baseball, so from the second day on 
they arranged quickly to pile all the 
dishes in a pan of hot water and were 
ready to go with the rest. In the heat 
of the afternoon, when there was no 
fishing, it was decided to play baseball, 
and when the positions were allotted 
Clarence and his pal drew right and left 
field on the side of a mountain sloping 
away from home base. They did not 
get out of the field all afternoon. How- 
ever, they insisted thereafter that the 
position of the field be reversed and 
that home plate be located at the bot- 
tom of the hill.” 


His Family 

Mr. Evans lives in Glen Ridge, N. J., 
where he has been active in civic af- 
fairs, in church work and in the Boy 
Scout movement. An Episcopalian, Mr. 
Evans was a_vestryman in Christ 
Church, Glen Ridge, for nine years. 

Mrs. Evans was Miss Gertrude Lowndes 
of Amarillo, Tex. They have three boys: 
John C., Jr., who after his graduation 
from Yale last June entered the invest- 
ment department of The Prudential; 
Dean L., who is a freshman at Amherst, 
and David M., now in Newark Academy 
and who hopes to enter Williams this 
fall. 


FIA Advances Saltmarsh 
To Post in Home Office 


The Factory Insurance Association 
announces transfer of Special Agent 
W. C. Saltmarsh, formerly in charge 


of the Pittsburgh territory, to the home 
office in Hartford. As superintendent 
he will have supervision of negotiation 
work under the direction of Assistant 
Manager J. H. Germain. 

Mr. Saltmarsh was graduated from 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute in 1933 
and went with the association in 1936 
as a traveling inspector. In 1937 he was 


located in the Philadelphia territory. 
In 1943 he was transferred to Pitts- 
burgh. 

A. C. Stone, presently located in 


Pittsburgh, is being advanced to special 
agent and will have charge of the 
Pittsburgh territory. He went with the 
FIA as a traveling inspector in 1939 
immediately after graduation from Wor- 
cester Polytechnic Institute. 
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Agents’ Views on Market Facilities 


Some Leading Producers Find Little Difficulty Placing Bulk of 
Regular Clients’ Insurance; Ideas on Improving 
Agency Management 


Just as several leading company exec- 
utives have stated within recent weeks 
that the problem of a shortage of un- 
derwriting capacity in fire and casualty 
fields has been overrated, so some 
prominent agents take a similar view. 
They contend that the great bulk of in- 
surance business, from small and large 





CARLETON I. FISHER 


risks, is placed without trouble. 

Complaints come generally from as- 
sureds who heretofore have been con- 
tinually shopping around from one 
agency to another and from one com- 
pany to another always seeking price 
concessions. Today, with so much busi- 
ness being offered, insurers are, in many 
cases, turning down these “floaters,” just 
as in the mercantile field stores will not 
take on new customers when merchan- 
dise is tight and people are “shopping” 
around outside regular connections. 

The Eastern Underwriter asked sev- 
eral leading agents to express their 
views on the so-called lack of an ade- 
quate market for risks and also to tell 
what new lines are being developed, if 
and when some other lines are not ac- 
cepted too freely by the companies. 
Replying to these queries are A. C. 
Deisseroth, Syracuse, and Roy A. Duf- 
fus, Rochester, president and executive 
vice president, respectively, of the New 
York State Association of Insurance 
Agents; Carleton I. Fisher, Providence, 
R. I., immediate past president and now 
state national director of the Rhode Is- 
land Association of Insurance Agents; 
Arthur L. Schwab, president of the 
Moffat & Schwab, Inc., agency of Tomp- 
kinsville, Staten Island, N. Y., a di- 
rector of the New York Agents Associ- 
ation and also a candidate for the Char- 
tered Property Casualty Underwriter 
designation, and Stanley Cowman, Phila- 
delphia, president of the Pennsylvania 
Association of insurance Agents. 

These men have had long experience 
in insurance selling and have demon- 
strated their ability to think clearly and 
to offer constructive ideas on many sub- 
jects. At the 1947 annual convention of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents Messrs. Deisseroth, Duffus and 
Fisher were presented with Presidential 
Citations for Achievement from Presi- 
dent Guy T. Warfield in recognition of 





deeds which have “brought prestige and 
credit to the American agency system 
during the past year through eminent 
accomplishments in their business, civic 
or personal life.” 


Fisher Sees Little Difficulty in 
Placing Risks 


Mr. Fisher, presenting his views on 
insurance market conditions at the 
present time, states as follows: 

“It seems to be taken for granted that 
agents are all having some difficulty in 
getting the companies to take all the 
fire, auto liability, etc., business which 
they offer. I believe this to be far from 
the fact. My own experience, and I am 
sure it is shared by many agents, is 
that little difficulty has been occasioned 
in placing lines of insurance. 

“It all depends upon many factors, 
The companies are naturally cutting 
down in those places where the business 
costs them the most. Therefore the 
agents in the so-called excepted terri- 
tories are feeling the pinch much more 
than the agents in ordinary territory. 

“Then it all depends upon the agent. 
Has his loss ratio been consistently good 
or does his business include a dispropor- 
tionate share of accommodation lines. 
While there have been exceptions— 
companies that have been panicky and 
have applied arbitrary underwriting re- 
strictions without discriminating  be- 
tween agencies—the profitable agencies 
have been pretty well cared for. 

“Another factor has been the company 
the agent keeps. Has he been placing 
his desirable business with cut-rate or 
mutual companies, expecting the stand- 
ard companies to write what is left? If 
so, he can hardly blame the latter for 
withdrawing. Nor can he expect the 


standard companies to suddenly accept 
the hot lines that have previously been 


Phillips Studio 
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placed at cut rates with other companies 
and which the latter can no longer han- 
dle on that basis. 

“Marketing difficulties have varied 
widely as between agents depending 
upon the general type of agency in- 
volved. If there are many large jumbo 
lines and not enough companies repre- 
sented to cover them, there has been 


difficulty. Therefore the very large 
agents and brokers have felt the pinch. 
But numerically the agents of the coun- 
try that are small, and who control a 
large volume of small premiums, far 
outnumber the large offices. The nu- 
merical majority have not been hard 
hit with marketing difficulties because 
most of them have enough companies 
in their offices to take care of all their 
business. In fact, most small agencies 
represent too many companies and their 
trouble has been the reverse—scatter- 
ing their business so widely they did not 
amount to much with any company. 

“So the squeaking wheel has naturally 
attracted the attention+those who have 
been hurt have hollered. But it would 
be a mistake to accept without question 
that the great majority of agents have 
had marketing difficulties—except with 
respect to isolated cases such as long- 
haul trucking, public livery business, etc. 
And most of those instances have been 
due to racing difficulties—often cured 
if the insured will pay the standard 
rates. 


Wide Market in Liability Lines 


“As to lines to be pushed by agents 
to make up for business lost due to 
marketing difficulties, that would seem 
to be almost self-evident. Strangely 
enough the workmen’s compensation 
line seems to be generally profitable and 
the difficulties of years ago on that line 
seem to have disappeared. I have never 
heard of casualty companies generally 
steering clear of the miscellaneous lia- 
bility lines, for which there is a wide 
open market. ; 

“While many underwriters complain 
of losing money on some of the bur- 
glary lines and the record shows power 
plant and plate glass lines to have been 
losers, yet many companies are adver- 
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tising such business. So it must be they 
are encouraging their agents to write it. 
And, of course, the old reliable fidelity 
business is still very much sought. 

“It does seem that each individual 
agent has a different problem with each 
insurance company. Again, although 
there are the exceptions that prove the 
rule, if the agent has represented the 
company for a long period of years and 





has built up confidence in himsclt and 
his business, he does not have the 
trouble that some other agents have in 
placing business. 


“More and more must the idea of 


‘pushing’ lines be abandoned in favor of : 


~ 


Bachrach 
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selling accounts, of surveying insureds’ 
needs and prescribing the remedy in the 
form of an all-inclusive insurance pro- 
gram. The day of the special campaign 
is about done except for the agent be- 
ginner who needs to use that method of 
production in obtaining a clientele upon 
which to build future production. The 
established agent with a clientele should 
devote his time to selling each client 
every form of insurance he needs and 
will buy. 

“If, in doing this, he will concentrate 
all lines with an insurer or its group, 
he will find much less difficulty in plac- 
ing that part of the business generally 
regarded as accommodation, for one line 
tends to support the other. If the auto 
liability is placed in one company, the 
auto material damage in another, the 
transportation on cargo in another, the 
fidelity bonds in another, and the fire, 
compensation, liability, burglary, glass, 
etc., scattered all over the lot, the agent 
has no one to blame but himself if he 
can’t place some of the business. And 
the insured is the loser in any such sys- 
tem, all too prevalent. 

“Of course we have companies tliat 
have simply reached the saturation 
point of capacity to insure within their 
present financial structure. In which 
event such a company may not be inter- 
ested in writing any more business 1n 
any lines, no matter how potentially 
profitable. So it would be of little use 
to develop side lines of any other lines 
in such a situation or to practice sut- 
vey selling either. It is just about time 
to seek other connections with financial 
capacity to write more business, and 
there are still plenty of individual! com- 
panies and groups able to do so.” 


Deisseroth on Lines to Push 


President Deisseroth of the New York 
Agents’ Association, who is also widely 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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Heads Combined Offices at Chicago 


Hamilton Anticipates More Regulation; Kentuckian With 


Legal Training, Won Scholarship at Kent College of 
Law; With Chicago Board Under Palmer and Glidden | 


By Ciara BALDWIN 


William W. Hamilton, manager of the 
Chicago Board of Underwriters and the 
Illinois Association of Insurance Agents, 
which organizations have recently 
merged, says that “in view of the com- 
xity of the insurance business today, 
the many changes which have occurred, 
ani the many changes which appear on 
the horizon, intelligent leadership is im- 
perative both company and agency- 


wise. ir 

“Notwithstanding the SEUA decision, 
every thoughtful person must recognize 
that a certain degree of cooperation is 
still necessary between the companies 
and agents to solve problems facing the 
business to the end that the public may 
be more adequately served. I person- 
ally do not anticipate less regulation, but 
more regulation. If this is true, and 
speaking from an agency standpoint, it 
is my conviction that the salvation of 
the local agent largely depends upon 
the strength of his organization and 
how effective it is in serving the needs 
of its members and the needs of the 
public.” 

Was Born in Kentucky 

Mr. Hamilton was born in Clinton, Ky,, 
March 14, 1906, the son of a Methodist 
minister. Methodist ministers are a 
tradition in his family, and Mr. Hamil- 
ton points out that for the first time in 
something like 130 years there is today 
not a Hamilton serving west Tennessee 
as a Methodist minister. Not only was 
his father a Methodist minister, but his 
grandfather and great grandfather were 
as well. Also he is the great nephew of 
still another minister of the Methodist 
Church. 

His grandfather was tried for heresy 
in Holly Springs, Miss., as a result of a 
prediction that some day man would be 
able to throw his voice around the 
world and also be able to fly like a bird. 

As a minister’s son, Mr. Hamilton’s 
younger days were spent in moving 
from place to place, and though he was 
graduated from high school in Browns- 
ville, Tenn. he has lived in every 
county seat town of west Tennessee. 

Attended Emory University 

Following high school, Mr. Hamilton 
attended Emory University in Atlanta, 
where he took a straight liberal arts 
course, pre-legal, and entered the law 
school. After one year of law at Emory, 
he came to Chicago. By that time his 
brother had graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and was practicing in 
that city. William Hamilton, who was 
then twenty-one, told his father he 
would come to Chicago to finish his own 
e‘ucation. On September 10, 1928, he 
entered Kent College of Law. At the 
some time, or to be exact, on October 1, 
1428, he started to work for the Chicago 
Board of Underwriters as an investiga- 
tor to determine the eligibility of mem- 
bers. Until 
Kent in June of 1930, he worked for 
te board during the day and attended 
s. ool five nights a week. On graduat- 

he received his Bachelor of Law de- 
& -e with the highest honors, coming up 
“ 4 a record of straight A’s, to win a 
s olarship offered by Kent to do 
- duate work. He was admitted to the 
‘| nois Bar on October 16, 1930, and 
‘ cived his Master’s degree in law the 

Wing year. 

'n October 16, 1931, he was married 

Caroline Nichols of Alabama. 

Started With Ernest Palmer 

Vhen Mr. Hamilton started to work 
'\ the board, Ernest Palmer was the 
monager, and Mr. Palmer was _ suc- 

led by J. S. Glidden. Speaking of 

m, Mr. Hamilton said: “Both were 
‘'remely kind, patient, and understand- 


he was graduated from 


a 


Koehne 
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ing.” He says he feels he is “greatly 
indebted to their sage advice and coun- 
sel throughout the years,” for both of 
these men accorded him many fine op- 
portunities for advancement. 


In 1933 Mr. Hamilton became super- 
intendent of investigation for the board. 
He was elected as assistant secretary 
February 9, 1939, and made assistant 
manager, August 26, 1942. On Decem- 
ber 23, 1942, he was made acting mana- 
ger and has been manager of the Chi- 
cago Board of Underwriters since Janu- 
ary 27, 1944. He was elected secretary, 
July 25, 1946. 

September 1, 1934, he was appointed 
executive manager of the Illinois Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. In speak- 
ing of that appointment, Mr. Hamilton 
stated: “When I assumed managership 
of the Illinois association, I offered them 
sincerity of purpose, conscientious en- 
deavor, untiring effort in behalf of the 
insurance business of the state of IIli- 
nois. In my judgment nothing less than 
this will suffice in solving the problems 
which lie ahead.” 


Covers All Forms 


The charter of the Chicago Board of 
Underwriters as originally granted in 
1861 provided for jurisdiction through- 
out the state of Illinois for fire, marine, 
and life insurance. However, the board 
has never exercised jurisdiction over 
any but fire insurance until the recent 
change in the charter which provides 
now for supervision over all forms of 
insurance excepting life and ocean ma- 
rine insurance. 

Prompted by that change, the Chicago 
Association of Insurance Agents, in a 
meeting of its membership, November 3, 
1947, voted to dissolve and merge its ac- 
tivities in the Chicago Board of Un- 
derwriters. The agents’ association had 
been formed for the purpose of exer- 
cising jurisdiction over the lines of in- 
surance other than fire, since the board 
had been exercising jurisdiction for fire 
insurance only. 

Mr. Hamilton says that he has had 
many personal opportunities to move 
elsewhere “but the personnel of the in- 
surance business is of such a high cali- 
ber, I have always hesitated to do so. 
I feel I have a very deep debt to the 
insurance business for the treatment ac- 
corded me over the past twenty years. I 
have nothing but admiration and the 





highest respect for the business and its 
personnel. If I would have any criti- 
cism of the insurance business it would 
be that of the serious dislike the busi- 
ness has to change even though those 
changes may be to the best interest of 
the business generally and to the public. 
The business cannot remain static. Un- 
less we move forward, we inevitably 
lose ground. Changes are necessary to 
meet the changing economic condition.” 


Quotes Dr. Blanchard 
He continued, “I remember the words 
of Dr. Blanchard where he said ‘it is 


no longer a business to be won, but an 
edifice to be created.’ The foundations 


have been so firmly laid in the past, 
with foresight and vision, the enhanc- 
ing of such an edifice, service to the 
public, should not be too difficult.” 

Speaking as manager of the Chicago 
Board of Underwriters and of the IIli- 
nois Association of Insurance Agents, 
Mr. Hamilton declared, “I have no fear 
of any type of regulation if the business 
properly discharges its obligations and 
responsibilities, and if this is true we 
should therefore have no fear of the 
consequences emanating from the SEUA 
decision and Public Law 15.” 

The Chicago Board of Underwriters 
will celebrate its one hundredth anni- 
versary in 1949, 


Machine Accounting Is Efficient— 
Reduces Agency Office Overhead 


. By Joun V. Earts 
The Earls-Blain Co., Cincinnati 


A new installation in our office has 
proved most satisfactory both from 
cost and an efficiency angle. We have 
installed in connection with the Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp. a 
punch card system for the purpose of 
handling our accounting records. 

‘Throughout many of the larger cities, 
1PM has service bureaus for the pur- 
pose of handling the bookkeeping de- 
partments of smaller companies. This 
concern rents to us one machine, by 
which we transcribe all information re- 
policies, endorsements, pre- 
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John V. Earls 


One of the valuable and timely dis- 
cussions at the annual meeting of 
the National Association of Insurance 


Agents at Atlantic City last fall was 
“Observations on Statistical and Re- 
cording Devices” by Mr. Earls. The 
Eastern Underwriter asked him to re- 
duce to writing the main points he 
brought out in the discussion which he 
made at the agency management panel 
for agencies producing between $75,000 
and $300,000. This Mr. Earls has done, 
with brevity comparable to the time 
saving devices of which he writes. 

Mr. Earls is vice president of the 
Earls-Blain Co., Cincinnati, of which 
his father, William A. Earls is presi- 
dent, and his brother, Thomas W. 
Earls, is vice president. His other 
brother, William T. Earls, is general 
agent at Cincinnati for the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

John V. Earls served in the Navy 
during World War II, having enlisted 
in May, 1942, with the rank of ensign. 
He landed at Guadalcanal in September 
to assist in handling communications for 
the lst Marine Division. In December, 
he was hospitalized at Aukland, New 
Zealand, and in February of the follow- 
ing year, he was assigned to Admiral 
Halsey’s staff at New Caledonia. In 
April he was ordered aboard “H. M. S. 
Engadine” as liaison officer. In October, 
1943, he was sent to Noroton, Conn., 
as communications instructor in the 
Naval Training School and in Febru- 
ary, 1944, was transferred to Harvard 
University in a similar capacity with 
the rank of lieutenant. He was assigned 
to the Bureau of Personnel at Wash- 
ington, D. C., in May, 1945, and re- 
ceived his discharge in December of 
that year. 





mium payments to a punch card. At the 
end of each month’s business, these 
cards are taken to the IBM service 
bureau, and from the information we 
have punched onto the cards, the service 
bureau makes our company accounts 
and producers’ statements. This elimi- 








Carlson 
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nates tremendous detail work from our 
bookkeeping department. 
Bookkeeping Department Ahead 

Before the installation of this sys- 
tem, it was necessary that we close 
our books five or six days prior to the 
end of the month, so that our book- 
keeping department could catch up with 
the policy-writing departments. Because 
of the speed in which we can punch 
these cards, it enables our bookkeeping 
department to stay ahead of the policy- 
writing departments, and in this manner 
we are able to close our books on the 
last day of the month. These cards are 
delivered to the service bureau on the 
first day of the following month, and 
the company accounts and producers’ 
statements are completed and returned 
to us the following day. 

These punch cards are sorted by ex- 
piration dates and filed in our office 
in that manner. They then serve as ex- 
piration notices, since lists are made up 
by the service bureau by ciass of busi- 
ness. This, we feel, will eliminate the 
possibility of missing any expirations. 

Must Reduce Overhead 

In this day of commission reductions, 
it is necessary that agencies reduce 
their overhead as far as possible. It 
is also necessary that they determine 
the cost of operating their agencies, and 
in this manner reduce unnecessary cost. 
From the information we have punched 
onto these cards, we will be in a posi- 
tion to analyze thoroughly the cost of 
writing each policy and the expendi- 
ture for running each department. At 
the same time, through shift of per- 
sonnel, we are in a position to reduce 


(Continued on Page 61) 
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Aviation Insurance No Bonanza! 


Tremendous Capacity by Groups in This Market Needed 


to Meet Requirements of Airlines; Loss Potential 
Great Due to Huge Values Insured 


By Danret DER. M. Scarritt 
Manager, Associated Aviation Underwriters 


Headlines record the destruction of a 


modern airliner. What insurances are 
involved? How much will it cost? 
Which market has coverage? These 


questions, quite naturally, occur to any- 
one in the insurance business. The an- 
swers are of academic interest to insur- 
ance men of great im- 
portance to insurance interests carrying 
all or part of the line, but to the as- 


not involved; 


sured they easily might have critical 
significance. 
It is generally agreed that present 


large type airplanes will, for quite a 
considerable length of time, adequately 





Daniel deR. M. Seon 


Daniel deR. M. Scarritt, manager 
of Associated Aviation Underwriters 
of New York, heads one of the two 
largest aviation underwriting offices 
in this country. A third group, long 
one of the leaders, is discontinuing 
writing of new business. Associated 
Aviation Underwriters was organized 
by Chubb & Son and the Marine 
Office of America and writes air, hull, 
liability and other aviation risks for 
many large American insurance com- 
pany groups and for some British 
companies. The Great American 
Group appointed Associated as_ its 
aviation underwriters just a few 
weeks ago. 

Mr. Scarritt has been manager for 
Associated Aviation Underwriters 
since 1931. A World War I pilot he 
is a former chief of Air Regulations 
Division, Aeronautics Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce in Washing- 
ton. He left Washington in 1928 to 
head the aviation department of the 
Transportation Companies and_ in 
1929 reinsured with Associated all of 
Transportation’s aviation lines. In 
1930 he reinsured a substantial part 
of the Independence Companies’ 
home office aviation business which 
he had underwritten for them. 











serve passenger requirements. Three of 
these types already are certificated and 
in service, i.e., Douglas’ DC-4 and DC-6 
and Lockheed’s Constellation. Hull values 
run approximately $400,000, $650,000 and 
$850,000, respectively. The Boeing Stra- 
tocruiser is just now being tested for 
its Government type certificate and, 
when approved for air line use, will 


cost between $1,250,000 and $1,500,000. 
Exposure Is Large 


A variety of seating arrangements are 
used by the different air lines but the 
number of passengers carried by the 
first three types is between fifty and 
sixty passengers. Boeing’s Stratocruis- 
ers can carry 100 passenges but will 
probably be arranged to carry seventy- 
five passenges in domestic service, with 
a smaller number when used on long 
haul overseas schedules. 

Crew members per airplane usually 
run between four and seven but, in 
some cases, ten. “Dead Head” em- 
ployes may augment these figures 
increasing the compensation exposure. 

Very substantial limits of public lia- 
bility and property damage are usually 
carried. One aviation P/D case ran 
close to $2,000,000, while one passenger 
case is on record where the amount 
recovered was in excess of $75,000. 


DANIEL deR. M. 


SCARRITT 


Quite true, these examples are greatly 
in excess of the average but are recited 
merely as an indication of the loss po- 
tentials from third party exposures. 

When the values and limits are taken 
into account it does not need much 
imagination to realize that airline acci- 
dents, which but a short while ago cost 
$300,000 to $500,000, now can cost many 
millions of dollars! 


Large Groups Meet Requirements 

Requirements of such magnitude are 
met by the large aviation underwriting 
groups whose capacity makes possible 
the placing of such heavy schedules. 

A form of coverage other than those 
carried by an airline assured might be 
involved in the _ theoretical accident 
mentioned at the outset of this article. 
This is manufacturers products liability. 
Substantial. recoveries already have 
been made in many instances against 
the manufacturer by direct action of the 
buyer of his product or through sub- 
rogation proceedings instituted by the 
purchaser’s insurance carrier. 

Few airlines have missed the plethora 
of difficulties and bedevilments which 
have beset their industry. Several had 
overextended themselves and made 
equipment commitments in excess of ac- 
tual needs. A series of serious acci- 
dents which, in addition to their actual 
cost, resulted in the compulsory or vol- 
untary grounding of the type airplanes 
involved further added to their eco- 
nomic woes. Shaking of public con- 
fidence, even through temporary, com- 
pounded the problem and gave em- 
phasis to the vicious circle which has its 
origin in the accident itself. 

Cooperation of Airlines 

One can readily understand the ur- 
gency which demanded development of 
the so-called “modern” equipment, an 
important reason being the desirability 
of lower operating costs per seat mile. 
It takes time in actual service to shake 
out all the bugs in a new plane, most 
of which are usually not lethal in quality 
but simply costly from the standpoint 
of maintenance. When serious trouble 
develops the airlines are not willing to 
temporize with the situation but co- 
operate fully by taking the offending 
type completely out of service until the 
fault is corrected. 

Aviation insurance underwriters have 





Roche Manager of Pearl 
N. Y. Metropolitan Office 


The Pearl-American Group announces 
consolidation of its New York metro- 
politan department with its New York 
brokerage department. Clifford A. 
Roche, who has been manager of the 
brokerage department, has been made 
manager of the combined departments 
with the title of manager, New York 
metropolitan office. As such he will su- 
pervise the counter and suburban fire 
business of the Pearl and the New York 
agency business of the Monarch and 
Eureka-Security as well as the country- 
wide department. 

Through his activities in the brokerage 
field Mr. Roche is well known in the 
New York market. He has spent his 
whole insurance career in the service of 
the Pearl. 

Peter J. Lowry has resigned as metro- 
politan manager. 





North America Extends 
Operations in the U.K. 


Extension of operations in the United 
Kingdom is announced by the Insurance 
Co. of North America. It has entered 
into an agreement with the Guardian 
Assurance Co., Ltd., London, to repre- 
sent it as non-marine attorney. Al- 
though the North America has been in 
the marine business in the London mar- 
ket for many years it is only recently 
that it has arranged with the Board of 
Trade of the United Kingdom to ex- 
tend its operations to other lines. 

The North America, through its non- 
marine attorney, is accepting direct 
business, as well as_ facultative and 
treaty reinsurance. This means business 
located not only in the United King- 
dom, but also what is known as home 
foreign business; that is, business lo- 
cated in other countries but placed in 
England. 

3y extending the authority to the 
Guardian to accept home foreign busi- 
ness, it is intended to broaden and aug- 
ment the world-wide portfolio of the 
North America, which now has offices 
in many foreign countries. 





Freitag, Krubeck Advanced 
By National in Chicago 


Herbert G. Freitag, superintendent of 
the brokerage and reporting cover de- 
partment in the western department at 
Chicago of the National Fire Group, is 
being promoted to agency superintend- 
ent. After fifteen years’ underwriting 
experience with other companies, Mr. 
Freitag joined the western department 
of the National Fire Group in 1923 and 
since that time has been in charge of 
the brokerage and _ reporting cover 
department. 

Elmer E. Krubeck will succeed Mr. 
Freitag. He has been with the western 
department since 1930, except for a 
period of military service from August, 
1943, to November, 1945. 





REINSURANCE CORP. DIVIDEND 


Directors of the Reinsurance Corp. 
of New York, on December 9, declared 
a dividend of 17%4 cents per share on 
the outstanding stock, payable Decem- 
ber 27, to stockholders of record De- 
cember 17. Total dividend payments by 
the corporation for 1947 amount to 25 
cents per share, the same amount as 
paid during 1946. 





also come in for their share of perplex- 
ing problems for not only has the air- 
line class been unsatisfactory from an 
experience standpoint, but the need for 
improvement in all other classes is 
clearly indicated. 

Some of the small uninformed mar- 
kets which sprang up during the past 
few years have retired from writing the 
class and there are indications others 
are getting tired. , 

It must have been disappointing to 
realize the business is no bonanza. 





Five Advancements 7 


e 


Hanover and Fulton 


INFANGER A _ VICE PRESIDENT 





Vey, Ward, Williams and Dorris Made 
Secretaries; Careers of Those Pyv»- 
moted by Directors 





Five executive promotions were an- 
nounced late last week by President 
F. Elmer Sammons of the Hanover and 
Fulton Fire Insurance Cos. Adoly! 0 


Infanger was advanced from secretary 


ADOLPH O. INFANGER 


to become a vice president, James H. 
Vey and Joseph V. Ward advanced from 
assistant secretaries to secretaries, 
Richard C, Williams from general ad- 
juster to secretary and James L. Dorris, 
Jr., from state agent in Tennessee to 
secretary. 

Mr. Infanger has been with the Han- 
over Fire fifteen years as financial offi- 
cer. A graduate of Cornell, class of 
1919, for three years he was executive 
engineer connected with the Consoli- 
dated Coal interests. Then he went with 
the Bank of New York & Trust Co. 
where he remained for seven years. In 
1932 he joined the Hanover as financial 
secretary. 

Mr. Vey began his insurance career in 
1913 with the Newark Fire but left that 
company in 1917 to go with the Han- 
over. In World War I he served with 
the Army in France and on his return 
in 1919 rejoined the Hanover. Subse- 
quently he became examiner and then 
chief examiner in the Southern and 
Eastern departments. For six years he 
served as agency superintendent, super- 
vising the underwriting in the Eastern 
department in the home office. In Janu- 
ary, 1944, he was advanced to assistant 
secretary. 

Ward Career 

Mr. Ward, a native of Canada and a 
graduate in electrical engineering from 
Columbia University, started in insur- 
ance in 1920 with the Fire Underwriters 
Electrical Bureau (later the Eastern 
Underwriters’ Inspection Bureau) after 
service in the United States Army. !n 


(Continued on Page 66) 





HONOR SPEED AT FORT WOR7H 
Julian Speed, veteran special age t 
for the Royal-Liverpool Group, who ‘s 
being retired January 1, was honored 
with a luncheon at the Hotel Tex: :, 
Fort Worth, December 8 A set of 
matched golf irons and a dozen ¢°'! 
balls were presented to him. Mr. Spe:d 
has been a fieldman in Texas for for y 
years, ten years with Gross R. Scruy:s 
& Co., general agents in Dallas, 
thirty years with the Royal-Liverp: 
Group. He has been manager of te 
Fort Worth ‘office of the Royal-Live:- 
pool since it was established in 1938 
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Adjusters Merchandise Insurance 


As Value of Protection From Public Standpoint Depends on 
Satisfactory Claims Settlements Adequate Education 
of Adjusters is Essential to Progress 


By Ricuarp C. WILLIAMS 


Secretary, Hanover Fire Insurance Co. 


If we in retrospect take a broad per- 
spective of our industry, it will be found 
since time immemorial the fire insur- 
ance business has succeeded primarily 
because those in it were permeated with 
the desire of learning. Ever since the 
primitive days of fire insurance our 
spirit has been a pioneering one and the 
development from this embryonic stage, 
in my opinion, resulted in our eager- 
ness to educate not only ourselves but 
those who were to serve in similar ca- 
pacities in the future. 

Education attended, of course, with 
good character in any field of endeavor 
usually produces the anticipated result 
if approached from the theoretical with 
manifestation being in the practical, thus 
corollating the two requisites which are 
complimentary to each other if success 
is to prevail. In our profession we may 
have in the past been too reticent in 
developing the younger people so that 
they may have a finer degree of busi- 
ness scholarship and a better under- 
standing of the adjusting business prop- 
erly and more efficiently to discharge 
the duties to be performed. 

Unfortunately, many ambitious young 
apprentices do not have the opportunity 
to go forward because they do not have 
at their disposal the proper facilities to 
equip them for the job which must later 
be done. This is especially true in those 
localities which do not afford schools 
and planned courses teaching those in- 
terested the fundamentals of loss ad- 
justing. In the larger metropolitan areas 
such facilities are available, so it would 
appear we should give careful consid- 
eration to placing these facilities at the 
disposal of any man desirous of affiliat- 
ing himself with the loss end of our bus- 
iness. 

Judging Potential Adjusters 


There are many avenues open to an 
adjuster permeated with the exuberance 
to learn our business, but we must give 
help and assistance to such an individual 
in making this a reality. It seems to me 
too few of us today give consideration 
to teaching and advising those subordi- 
nates who have the aptitude and desire 
to go forward in the field of adjusting, 
so for the good of our industry I make 
the suggestion we study this problem 
carefully and form a pattern which is 
sufficiently flexible in attaining the de- 
sired result. 

_It is not easy to adopt a set of prin- 
ciples which will give us the finished 
product, as our business is not a me- 
chanized one. If it were, the problem 
would be minimized, bearing in mind, 
the human element is the real equation 
of failure or success. It has been said 
many times “adjusters are born and not 
mace,” so in the final analysis we must 
ca efully select our raw material and as- 
certain whether the individual, poten- 
tially at least, has the inherent charac- 
teristics justifying our time and effort in 
molding such a person for the eventual 
accomplishment. 

there are many ways an individual 
can acquire the knowledge he will need 
to carry out those duties he will be 
asked to perform. But I believe there 
1S one Outstanding course which can al- 
Ways be pursued, and that is, self learn- 
Ing preceded by at least a primary and 
"gh school education and implemented 
With proper instructions of a competent 
teacher. An adjuster must be a master 


les trades and a jack of none. In my 
judgment, a man properly trained while 
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a fledgling and later saturated with ex- 
perience cannot fail to advance in our 
business, providing, of course, the will 


Sear eee 


is always present to constantly perform 


a better task each day. 

Most adjusters have not had the ad- 
vantage of home office experience and 
conversely some home office loss execu- 
tives have not had the experience of 
field adjusting. If we are to rectify this 
situation, then it seems to me one ot 
the first requisites of any man wanting 
to join our profession, if conditions per- 
mit, should be that of home office ex- 
perience not only in the company loss 
department, but in the other depart- 
ments, if only for the purpose of vis- 
ualizing exactly what our business is all 
about. Once such a man is so employed 
he should be kept only long enough to 
absorb the elementary operations of the 
home office, as this will materially assist 
him in obtaining (in some cases with 
the help of the company) a position in 
some adjusting office. 

After the beginner is so associated he 
should be content to continue his inside 
work and this should include operations 
of any character supplemented with the 
reading of all correspondence under the 
direct supervision of his highest su- 
perior. In due course at the direction 
of his superior he should then be in- 
structed to travel with the adjusters and 
this should include all meetings or any- 
thing else which might come up’ per- 
taining to the respective loss after the 
initial inspection of it 

Following this his activities should be 
of an auguring nature and should in- 
clude his personal assistance in the pro- 
cessing of the c'aim to be completed, 
but only until such time as it is apparent 
this former apprentice has reached ma- 
turity warranting his operating alone. 
In time the number of the losses to be 
handled by this new adjuster should in- 
crease, so that eventually competency 
prevails justifying his handling claims of 
all sizes and types. 

The life of an adjuster actually is 
heterogeneous and in the beginning the 
goal to be accomplished may appear to 
the student as though it were a moun- 
tain impossible to traverse. But given 
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JOHN F. NUBEL, President 


Nubel Agency, Inc. 


111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone: REctor 2-7667 
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Career of Author 

Richard C. Williams, secretary of 
the Hanover Fire and Fulton Fire 
Insurance Cos., is one of the outstand- 
ing company men in the loss settlement 
field. At present he is also president of 
the Eastern Loss Executives Confer- 
ence, of which he has been an officer 
several years, and a Deputy Most Loyal 
Grand Gander of the Honorable Order 
of the Blue Goose International. He 
served as most loyal gander of New 
York City Pond a few years ago. 

Mr. Williams was born in Evansville, 
Ind., in 1908 and educated at Evansville 
College and the University of Southern 
California. While in high school and 
college he played basketball and football 
and he was also a member of the Holly- 
wood Athletic Club’s basketball team. 
[In 1926 he won the Purena-Ralston Hero 
medal for saving the life a man. 

Mr. Williams’ interest in insurance 
adjusting began while he was working 
on Ohio River packet boats in the Mid- 
west and in college he studied adjusting 
courses and insurance law. Coming to 
New York he went to work for the Gen- 
eral Adjustment Bureau and later trav- 
eled extensively for the bureau. In 1938 
he joined the North British & Mercan- 
tile Group and became assistant general 
adjuster and in March, 1945, he resigned 
to become affiliated with the Hanover 
Fire Group as general adjuster. 








ample time any atmospheric veil which 
distorts the vision should soon disappear 
and in due course the picture of the ac- 
complishment will result. 

Responsibility Cannot Be Shifted 

Education cannot be overemphasized, 
so all of us whether we be company, bu- 
reau or independent should collectively 
give a helping hand to the development 
of a qualified adjuster, with the under- 
standing the cost and time incurred will 
become infinitesimal compared with the 
benefits eventually to be gained. 

Each branch of our business must pull 
together and offer some inducement to 
those young men whom we think will 
make desirable loss men, but we must 
not sit idly by with the thought “some- 
one else will do our job.” This manner of 
thinking will not create the proper spirit 
which we must mutually engender 
among ourselves if we are to do our part 
in helping this branch of our industry. 

Whether we realize it or not, our busi- 
ness does have merchandise to sell and 
under this premise I like to think of our 
product as being a “layaway” with de- 
livery being made after a casualty oc- 
curs. Thinking in such terms it is not 
difficult to visualize the art of merchan- 
dising and the difference between a 
mediocre or poor salesman from the suc- 
cessful one, so if we will always think 
of this, a satisfied customer will be 
made and IJ am sure no one will disagree 
but that this is the finest form of ad- 
vertising any insurance company could 
have. 

In consummating an adjustment or, as 
I have said, in delivering our product we 
must make sure the equities of the case 
have been decided on a fair basis so that 
no injustices are occasioned, whether 
they affect the insured or the insurer. 
In other words, we must never overpay 
a loss nor should we underpay one. We 
should always remember the party or 
parties sustaining the loss are entitled 
to the best service that we can render, 
because to each claimant the loss is a 
catastrophe, whether the amount in- 
volved be large or small. 

Then too, the records will indicate 
most claimants are for the first time able 
to inspect the merchandise they have 
paid for, so it is incumbent on us to give 
proper consideration to this very impor- 
tant feature and then perform in such 
a manner that will endear our business 
to the insuring public. 


Adjusters Are the Companies 
It is not often an insurance company 
has the pleasure of meeting the buyer 
of its wares, because if this were not 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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REPRESENTING: 


AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT 


PACIFIC NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. OF CALIF. 
SCOTTISH UNION & NATL. INS. CO. OF EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA »+ 


INLAND MARINE DEPARTMENT 


ALLIANCE INSURANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA 

CENTRAL STATES FIRE INS. CO. OF KANSAS 

PACIFIC NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. OF CAL. 

SCOTTISH UNION & NATL. INS. CO. OF EDINBURGH, SCOT. 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 

STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 

SWITZERLAND GENERAL INS. CO. LTD. ZURICH 


LOCAL DEPARTMENT 


LAW UNION and ROCK INS. CO. OF LONDON, ENG. 
PACIFIC NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. OF CAL. 

QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 

SCOTTISH UNION & NATL. INS. CO. OF EDINBURGH, SCOT. 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


SUBURBAN AND BINDING DEPARTMENTS 
AMERICAN & FOREIGN INS. CO. 
PACIFIC NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. OF CAL. 
SCOTTISH UNION & NATL. INS. CO. OF EDINBURGH, SCOT. 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
BINDING DEPARTMENT 


PACIFIC NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. OF CAL. 
QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
SCOTTISH UNION & NATL. INS. CO. OF EDINBURGH, SCOT. 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD., OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


12 Platt Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Telephone WHitehall 3-9484 
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Senator Mahoney a N. Y. State Leader 


Chairman of Joint Legislative Committee on Insurance Rates 


and Regulation and of Senate Insurance Committee 
Has Fine Record at Albany 


New York State Senator Walter J. 
Mahoney of Buffalo, chairman of the 
Joint Legislative Committee on Insur- 
ance Rates and Regulation, which is this 
week holding the second of its two-day 
hearings in New York City to ascertain 
whether New York State laws need re- 
vision and strengthening, is a youthful 
and vigorous legislator who has made 
many friends in the insurance business. 
A Republican and a well known attor- 
ney in Buffalo, Senator Mahoney has 
served more than a decade in the Senate 
Chamber at Albany and still will not be 
40 years old until March 10, 1948. 

\s chairman of the Senate’s Insurance 
Committee he has been influential in 
guiding the course of legislation effect- 
ing the insurance industry. During the 
1947 Legislature, Senator Mahoney was 
an outspoken opponent of the Fino- 
Stephens bill increasing the limit on 
savings bank life insurance from $3,000 
to $5,000. The measure passed by a 
bare margin after a battle on the Senate 
floor during which Senator Mahoney 
displayed his comprehension of the 
problems of the insurance industry. 

Sponsor of Many Bills 

Senator Mahoney was the sponsor of 
numerous measures pertaining to the 
insurance industry during the 1947 ses- 
sion and it was through his action that 
the Joint Legislative Committee on in- 
surance rates and regulation was cre- 
ated. The committee now has begun a 
survey of all phases of insurance and it 
is contemplated that a comprehensive, 
report will be submitted to the legisla- 
ture. 

Although a major portion of Senator 
Mahoney’s Senate career has been de- 
voted to insurance, it has been only one 
facet of his public service. He also 
served as a member of the Senate’s 
standing committee on banks, corpora- 
tions, excise, finance, judiciary, high- 
ways and parkways, and national de- 
fense. His duties on these committees 
covering the higher levels of commerce 
and finance are in sharp contrast to his 
first job as a grocery clerk and subse- 
quent work as a cub reporter for the old 
3uffalo Times while he attended law 
school, and as a law clerk. 

Much of his state service 
devoted to championing the 
teachers, policemen, firemen, state po- 
lice, and other civil service employes. 
He also is a member of the Senate’s 
standing committee on civil service 

Born in Buffalo on March 10, 1908, 
Senator Mahoney attended Holy An- 
gels grammar school, Lafayette High 
School, Canisius College and University 
of Buffalo Law School from which he 


has been 
rights of 


SEN. WALTER J. MAHONEY 


obtained his law degree in 1933. He was 
admitted to the bar in the following 
year. 

Elected to Senate in 1936 

When starting his law career Senator 
Mahoney also devoted his effort to poli- 
tics. He was active in the Young Re- 
publicans Club of New York, and was 
in his second term as state president 
when he was elected in 1936 to the state 
Senate from the old Forty-eighth dis- 
trict. 

At 28 he was one of the youngest 
members in the history of the state 
Senate, and his ascension to the state 
job at such an early age was proof of 
his party’s and the people’s confidence 
in his ability and integrity. The jus- 
tification of this confidence is seen in 
his reelection to the senate on five con- 
secutive occasions. 

Soft spoken and objective in political 
and legislative discussion, Senator Ma- 
honey makes an excellent presiding offi- 
cer. He is married to the former Mary 
Young of Buffalo. They have three 
children, two girls and a boy. 

Senator Mahoney is a member of the 
Knights of Columbus, University Club 
of Buffalo and is a past president of the 
Exchange Club of Buffalo. 

He conducts a busy law practice in 
3uffalo which handles among all phases 
of law, a large amount of civil and cor- 

porate cases annually. 





State of Issuance of 


Fire Insurance Policy 

Agency is a matter of agreement and 
te parties can agree, expressly or im- 
pliedly, on the extent of the agent’s au- 
hority and how the principal’s work 


all be performed. Whether a Mis- 
uri insurance corporation which ob- 
tained a fire policy for a non-resident 
i that state was the agent of the in- 
rer so as to authorize service of a 
immons upon the State Superintendent 
i Insurance was a matter of fact. 
“When a foreign insurance company 
iseés the state of Missouri as the scene 
‘’ maintaining a licensed agent, re- 
Civing application or order for an in- 
surance policy, delivering the policy and 
collecting the premium, then Missouri 
ccomes the place of issuance of the 
olicy” ; within the meaning of the Mis- 
Sourl statute authorizing service of a 
-ummons upon the Superintendent of 
‘nsurance when the policy is issued in 


Bailee Not Liable Under 


Policy Exclusion Clause 

In an action against a corporation for 
the loss of property stolen from an au- 
tomobile held by the defendant corpora- 
tion as bailee, judgment for the plaintiff 
was reversed by Appellate Term of the 
New York Supreme Court and directed 
for the defendant, for the following rea- 
sons, stated in the court’s “per curiam” 
opinion: 

“The terms of the bailment which ex- 
cluded liability for property left in the 
automobile were normal terms and to 
be expected. The theft occurred with- 
out any complicity on the part of the 
defendant bailee. Plaintiff failed to 
make out a case under’which the bailee 
could be charged. Marone v. McGraw- 
Hill Building Corp., 70 N. Y. S. 2d. 16. 





Missouri. La Patti Corp. v. Pacific 
Nat. Fire Ins. Co., Federal District 
aa for Eastern Missouri, 70 F. Supp. 





National Ass’n of Insurance 
Buyers May Be Launched 


Steps are being taken by leaders in 
the ranks of insurance buyers to launch 
a national association of their own. A 
preliminary meeting to decide on the 
setup was held recently in Chicago dur- 
ing the AMA sessions at the Hotel 
Drake and_ representatives attended 
from the Mid-West Buyers, the Minne- 
sota and St. Louis groups, Risk Re- 
search Institute of New York and the 
Pittsburgh buyers. Feeling is that while 
educationally the buyers are well set 
up in an organization such as American 
Management, they do not have a na- 
tional body which exclusively repre- 
sents their interests. Plans, now in their 
formulative stage, will probably be in 
shape by the spring of 1948. 


Landlord Liable to Tenant 
For Negligent Use of Torch 


In an action by a tenant against her 
landlord. for damages resulting from a 
fire allegedly caused by the landlord’s 
negligent use of a blowtorch, the peti- 
tion alleging that the landlord was not 
schooled in the use of a blowtorch and 
that, through his gross negligence and 
lack of experience he set fire to the 
premises, damaging or destroying the 
equipment of the tenant’s beauty shop, 
and the furniture and household effects 
owned by her, the Louisiana Court of 
Appeal, Stewart v. Palmisano, 31 So. 
2d 27, held that a blowtorch is a dan- 
gerous instrumentality, which, if im- 
properly operated, might endanger per- 
sons and property. So the landlord, in 
using such a blowtorch, was bound to 
exercise care commensurate with the 
danger and risk which he should have 
reasonably apprehended. 

When the landlord set fire to the 
premises he was using a blowtorch to 
remove old paint before applying new 
paint on the building. It was held to 
be particularly within the landlord’s 
knowledge that this might cause a fire. 
To exculpate himself, he was required 
to explain the cause of the fire and 
show that he was free from fault. As 
he made no attempt to do so, the court 
held him guilty of negligence, and 
affirmed a judgment for the plaintiff for 
the amount of damages fixed by the 
lower court. 


TURKEY CO. OMITS DIVIDEND 

As the result of heavy turkey losses 
in November, the Farm Owners Mutual, 
large turkey underwriter, will pay no 
dividend on 1947 business, President W. 
J. McGladrey reports. A severe snow- 
storm November 7 was followed by 
several lesser ones which took a con- 
siderable toll on turkey farms. For the 
entire season Farm Owners loss per 
insured bird is just under three cents, 
or double that of 1946, while premiums 
were off 7%. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE DIVIDEND 

Directors of the New Hampshire Fire 
Insurance Co. have declared a quarterly 
dividend of 50 cents a share, payable 
January 2 to stockholders of record 
December 8. 


HEADS ARKANSAS AGENCY 

Mrs. Theron M. Knott is the new 
manager of the Knott Insurance Agency, 
3entonville, Ark. She succeeds her 
father, the late W. E. Jackson. 

















Machine Accounting 
(Continued from Page 57) 


the cost of our bookkeeping depart- 
ment, since the IBM system costs less 
than the monthly salary of one person. 

Furthermore, from these cards we 
will be able to analyze our business and 
determine which class needs to be built 
up, and which class of business is prov- 
ing unprofitable. We have found that 
it is inexpensive, accurate, efficient and 
a great deal faster than any bookkeep- 
ing system we have ever seen. 
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Personal Floater 
(Continued from Page 1) 


confidence. In fact this policy has now 
taken its place permanently in the 
agent’s kit of tools. 

Progressive agents soon learned that 
if the Personal Property Floater Policy 
was properly sold for insurance to 
value, the attendant efforts to value 
household goods and personal effects 
opened the assured’s eyes to the actual 
value of his possessions and frequently 
led to increased amounts of insurance 
on other property as well. The recent 
inflationary trend in the United States 
indicates that a real public service is 
being performed by agents in this con- 
nection. Moreover these same progres- 
sive agents quickly realized that when 
the policy is properly sold as to value, 
everybody wins; but when it is not so 
sold, everybody loses. 

Importance of Insurance to Value 


The essence of the underwriting of the 
Personal Property Floater lies in this 
matter of insurance to value, and no 





L. M. BALDWIN 


discussion of the class at this time 
should fail to emphasize this fact. By 
writing for full value the agent is as- 
sured of the complete protection of his 
client, and, in addition, he earns com- 
mission dollars equivalent to the time 
and effort put forth in writing the busi- 
ness. The policyholder wins since in 
the event of almost any catastrophe 
affecting his personal property, he will 
collect his loss in full. The company 
benefits in securing a premium commen- 
surate with the risk it assumes. 

If the policy is not properly sold as to 
value, the agent is not adequately caring 
for his client’s needs, and is exposed to 
possible embarrassment and criticism in 
the event of substantial losses. More- 
over he does not acquire the commis- 
sion dollars to which he could be en- 
titled. The policyholder runs the risk 
of a substantially under-insured loss. 
The company loses by having values at 
risk at a premium below the mathema- 
tical requirements for hope of profit. 

The recent past record of the class 
has not reflected a profit for the com- 
panies, but the excellent response of 
agents in the matter of insurance to 
value, coupled with a nominal rate in- 
crease, should in time return the class 
to the profit side of the ledger. 

Agents and underwriters alike who 
have followed its destiny since the be- 
ginning are convinced that notwith- 
standing the great development of the 
Personal Property Floater thus far, its 
continued growth will dwarf its past 
record from the standpoint of satisfied 
assureds and premium and commission- 
dollar income. 













































































































Some Investigators of Arson 


National Board of Fire Underwriters Has Ninety Special 


Agents Who Help Uncover Evidence of Incendiarism 
Resulting in Apprehensions of Firebugs 


The arson department of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, head of 
which is A. Bruce Bielaski, assistant 
general manager of that organization, 
employs ninety special agents who work 
in close cooperation with all law en- 
forcements bodies of the country. 
Chairman of the National Board’s com- 
mittee on incendiarism and arson is F. 
Elmer Sammons, president of Hanover 
Fire Insurance Co. 


In order to acquaint the insurance 
fraternity with the type of men who are 





H. S. Avery J. M. Jones 


arson department special agents The 
Eastern Underwriter publishes the ca- 
reers and background of half a dozen 
of them. Many are lawyers. Some 
were law enforcement officers. A num- 
ber had connection with Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation. 
Avery, Jones, Pendleton 

Harry S. Avery a Tennessean, and 
having headquarters in Nashville, re- 
ceived a law degree from Vanderbilt 
University and practiced law in Alamo, 
Tenn. He was a member of the state 
legislature. In 1928 he joined the Na- 
tional Board, with headquarters in Ar- 
kansas, later being transferred to Ten- 
nessee. Mr. Avery was mainly respon- 
sible for gathering evidence in a case 
in which the owner was convicted of 
using the mails to defraud and the com- 
panies were relieved of insurance 
claims, aggregating more than $500,000. 
He has been loaned to the state of 


i i 





L. E. Pendleton A. H. Watkins 


Tennessee in connection with  specia\ 
matters, one of which involved the board 
dealing with the licensing of so-called 
“Naturapaths” and which resulted in all 
defendants entering pleas of guilty and 
the enactment of a new law in Tennes- 
see forbidding the practice of this “pro- 
fession.” 

John M. Jones, after education in 
New York public schools, took a spe- 
cial course in the Marconi Radio Insti- 
tute and spent nine years with the FBI. 
He worked with the kidnapping squad 
and was also given special assignments 
which helped lead to apprehension of 
notorious fugitives. Mr. Jones is con- 
sidered one of the best technical men 


in the nation with respect to radio and 
electrical work. Those who saw “The 
House on Ninety-Second Street” will be 
interested to know that he ran the radio 
station referred to in that film. He 
joined National Board in 1944, 

Lewis E. Pendleton, born in Rhode 
Island, is a graduate of Rhode Island 
State College, working his way through. 
He became a member of the Rhode Is- 
land State Police during which time he 
attended the National Police Academy 
of the FBI. While with the state police 
he qualified as an operator of the poly- 
graph and was sent to Chicago for the 
purpose of making this study. As an 
expert pistol shot he was a state police 
champion marksman in 1938. He came 
to National Board in 1940 and his head- 
quarters are in Concord, N. H. 


Watkins, Gillece and Groce 


A. Hale Watkins, born in West Vir- 
ginia, and a graduate of West Virginia 
University, is a lawyer. He spent four 
years with FBI, practiced law, was as- 
sistant prosecuting attorney for his 
county. In the war he was a lieutenant 
in the Navy. At one time Mr. Watkins 


was clerk of the West Virginia state 
senate and was chairman of the Demo- 
cratic state committee of West Virginia. 
In 1946 he joined National Board. 
Joseph F. Gillece had his early educa- 





J. F. Gillece W. Groce 


tion in New York City parochial schools 
and then attended Bates College in 
Maine. He became a member of the 
New York State Police at the time of 
its organization and reached the rank 
of sergeant. After being with that body 
three years he came with National 
Board in 1920. He has worked through- 
out the Eastern states; has been in con- 
stant demand as a speaker and instruc- 
tor before arson schools and various 
civic organizations. He has been re- 
sponsible for the successful prosecution 
of many arson cases. 

William Groce, headquarters, Spo- 
kane, Wash., is an Oregonian who was 
educated at the Northwest College of 
Law at Portland. Joining the Portland 
Fire Department he rose to battalion 
chief and then to assistant fire marshall, 
and later was appointed assistant state 
fire marshal, which position he filled 
for sixteen years. During the last war 
he was in charge of civic defense for 
the state of Washington and received 
from the President a citation presented 
by General Mark Clark. He went with 
National Board in 1933. 





New Sketches by Dominge 


Charles C. Dominge of the insurance 
engineering division, metropolitan de- 
partment, Commercial Union Assurance, 
has prepared two new sketches to be in- 
cluded in the company’s book on Fire 
Prevention Aids. This book now con- 
tains seventy drawings. Mr. Dominge 
is not only a well known fire insurance 
engineer, but also an author of numer- 


39 New Members Join 
N. A.’s 25-Year Club 


Thirty-nine employes of the Insurance 
Co. of North America Companies, each 
of whom has completed twenty-five 
years of service, were inducted last week 
as members of North America’s Quar- 
ter-Century Club at the organization’s 
annual dinner in Philadelphia. December 
10 marked the 155th anniversary of the 
founding of the North America in In- 
dependence Hall, Philadelphia, in 1792 
—the nation’s first capital stock fire and 
marine insurance company. 

Honor guest at the dinner was John 
A. Diemand, president of the North 
America. Toastmaster was Walter S. 
Pelham, president of the club, who has 
been associated with the North Amer- 
ica for fifty-two years. The club now 
has an enrollment of 315 members, the 
largest in its five-year history. 

New members enrolled follow: Mae 
L. Anderson, Charles W. Arthur, Stan- 
ley Benezet, August P. Berg, Dodd 
Bryan, Robert B. Bostwick, Ruth G. 
Cameron, James A. Campbell, Nicholas 
J. Ceres, Frank A. Courtenay, Victor 
A. de la Cova, Morrison Harris, Viola 
B.. Hart. 

Henry S. Holland, Ethel E. Hollatz, 
Ernest Hufnagel, Matilda G. Hynds, 
Thomas J. Jones, Harry E. Kallgren, 
Elizabeth A. Kelly, Ruth S. Kreis, R. 
W. Laughton, Jennie Leslie, Shirley C. 
McCall, Lola G. Malcolm, John C. 
Masopust. 

Harry E. Miles, Raymond L. Minon, 
Iva Morgan, L. S. Oberholtzer, Thomas 
A. Rallas, Margaret Reidy, Frederick 
L. Rushman, Clarence J. Schoemer, 
Mary B. Sheridan, Katherine Shumen, 
William A. Smith, William A. Stark, 
Kathleen Sweeney. 


Blain of Aero Author of 


Article on Air Losses 


“American Aviation,” a bi-monthly 
aviation magazine, carries in its De- 
cember 15 issue a lead article written 
by William E. Blain, executive under- 
writer of Aero Insurance Underwriters, 
entitled “Airline Insurance Losses Heavy 
in 1947.” The article reviews airline in- 
surance experience during 1947, presents 
a chart listing the fatal airline losses 
during the year, cites the insurance un- 
derwriters’ problems and makes several 
recommendations for accident preven- 
tion. 

The magazine is published by Ameri- 
can Aviation Associates, American Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. It is available 
at many newsstands, particularly those 
at airline terminals and airports. 








National Union Calendar 


The National Union Fire of Pitts- 
burgh has distributed its calendar for 
1948 which is another in the series 
tracing the historical development of 
fire-fighting apparatus. The large pic- 
ture on the 1948 calendar shows the 
new fireboat Zophar Mills, commis- 
sioned in New York on March 27, 1883. 
She replaced the old fire tug Have- 
meyer. The Zophar Mills was designed, ’ 
says the National Union, to be the most 
powerful fire extinguishing auxiliary in 
the world. Her pumps could discharge 
about 2,200 U. S. gallons per minute. 
She was equipped with 3% inch hose 
and 2% inch nozzles. These could throw 
eight 1% inch streams. Building of this 
boat and others like it brought the 
waterfront efficiency up to that of land 
fire-fighting equipment. 





ous leading volumes on fire hazards and 
an expert illustrator. The two latest 
illustrations of hazards deal with risks 
associated with drying clothes falling on 
a laundry stove and with fire resistive 
separated stores. Mr. Dominge has been 
in the fire insurance business with the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange 


and with companies in the New York 
metropolitan area for many years. 





Detroit National 
Liquidation Proposed 

TO BE EFFECTIVE ON DEC. 9 

All Policies Will Be Assumed by Que=n 


and Agents of Detroit Will Be 
Appointed by the Queen 








Directors of the Detroit National Fire 
have recommended to its stockholders 
the voluntary dissolution and complcie 
liquidation of the company to be effec- 
tive at the close of business on Deceri- 
ber 20. The recommendation was maie 
because, in the judgment of the direct- 
ors, the limited character of the com- 
pany’s business and the disproportionate 
expense of maintaining it as a separate 
organization did not justify its continued 
existence. 

Principally concerned in this litigation 
is the Queen Insurance Co. of America 
which since 1941 has wholly reinsured 
and made itself responsible for each 
policy issued in the Detroit National. In 
connection with that reinsurance ar- 
rangement the Queen acquired most of 
the ‘Detroit National stock and now 
owns or controls all the, outstanding 
shares with the exception of twenty- 
three which are principally in the name 
of deceased stockholders. 

At that time all the then net assets of 
the Detroit National were distributed 
pro rata among the stockholders in ac- 
cordance with a plan worked out by the 
company’s officers and directors and ap- 
proved by the Michigan Insurance De- 
partment. 

Queen to Assume Policies 

Following liquidation of the Detroit 
National, all its policies of insurance is- 
sued and outstanding on December 20, 
will be assumed and serviced by the 
Queen and no Detroit National policies 
will be issued after that date. Arrange- 
ments have been made with the Queen 
to appoint as its agents all those who 
have been agents of the Detroit Na- 
tional, if they are not already represent- 
ing the Queen, thereby enabling them to 
place with the Queen, if they so desire, 
all business which formerly went to the 
Detroit National. Under that arrange- 
ment renewals falling due after Decem- 
ber 20, may be re-issued in the Queen. 

Assurance has been given by the 
Michigan Insurance Department that 
this dissolution plan will be approved if 
it is consummated by the stockholders 
since the plan provides: (1) that all 
policyholders of the Detroit National 
will be fully protected by the Queen, 
(2) that all creditors will be paid in 
full, (3) that all stockholders will re- 
ceive their pro rata share of the assets 
after the payment of creditors and upon 
presentation of their stock certificates 
for cancellation. 


NFPA MEETING JANUARY 30 

The mid-winter meeting of the direc- 
tors of the National Fire Protection 
Association will be held in New York 
City on January 30. The 1948 annual 
convention is scheduled for May 10-15 
inclusive at the Hotel Statler in Wash- 
ington, 


R. C. Williams 


(Continued from Page 59) 








true, our business could not exist, ye! 
the companies themselves seldom set 
the claimants, but the adjuster instead 
This is all the more reason why our sol- 
diers as infantrymen doing combat dut: 
take serious cognizance of those many 
qualifications which must _personif) 
themselves throughout the adjustmen’ 
until delivery of the merchandise ha- 
resulted in a very satisfactory manner 
to all concerned. 

To my knowledge no other busines 
requires so much of one person as th: 
adjuster and I sincerely hope we pro- 
gressively improve those characteristics 
which will continue to make our indus- 
try proud of its adjustment operations 
as they affect our real customers—the 
insuring public. 


December 19, 1947 
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ANOTHER TRAFFIC DEATH AND TWO WRECKED CARS BECAUSE 





SOMEONE TOOK A CHANCE! 


More than 98% of all automobile fatalities 
need never have occurred. Less speed and 
more care would have prevented this one. 








Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark,N.J. = Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company 
Orgonized 1855 Orgonized 1852 


FIRE-MARINE- Me. SURETY 


Orgonized 1853 Orgonized 1906 

National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N.Y. 
Orgonized 1866 Organized 1874 

The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 
Orgonized 1870 Orgonized 1909 


NS URANCE 


Western Department 
120 So. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 3. Illinois 


The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company Royal Plate Glass & General Ins. Co. of Canada 


Pittsburgh Underwriters - Keystone Underwriters 
HOME OFFICE ~ 10 PARK PLACE + NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 
Southwestern Dep?, Pacific Department 


912 Commerce St. 220 Bush St, 
Dallas 2, Texas San Francisco 6, Calif. 


Canadian Departments 
535 Homer St., Vancouver, B. C. 
465 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario 


Foreign Department 
111 John St., New York 7, New York 
206 Sansome St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 
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Agents’ Views on Market Facilities 


(Continued from Page 56) 


known for his leadership of the insur- 
ance course given at Syracuse Univer- 
sity, finds production advancing. He 
says on this matter: 

“The lines that we are pushing and 
have pushed for some time regardless of 
the difficult market are, first, accident 
and health. This is one classification of 
risk that I think one of our best bread 
and butter lines. It is very constant and 


produces good revenue. The attendant 
detail of renewals is a minimum opera- 
tion because there is no rewriting of 
policies, merely the renewal certificate. 

“This office also pushes very much 
the comprehensive personal liability. 
Following that are your jewelry and fur 
floaters, insuring boats and a_ great 
amount of stress on residence burglary. 


“T might say in passing, that we be- 
lieve in this office that our greatest 
prospects are the assureds that we now 
have on the books. We should take 
our own files and be sure that our own 
clientele is completely and adequately 
protected.” 

Roy Duffus Underwriting Severely 


Dynamic Roy Duffus, also finds that 
much of the business not taken by in- 
surance companies is that which is be- 
ing peddled around unsuccessfully from 
agency to agency. Stating his views he 
Savs: 

“Our own office has not found a 
shortage of market regarding large fire 
lines and auto liability lines, but we are 
underwriting severely and making every 
effort to avoid taking risks that have 
been turned down by other agents. We 
believe that this is a time when we 
should cooperate with our companies 
and not put pressure on them to take 
risks which really were not solicited, but 
came to us after someone else didn’t 
want them. 

“As to developing side lines while our 
companies do not want automobile and 
similar lines, it is almost impossible with 
many good agencies. We are so busy 
trying to service our business and to 
answer correspondence on underwriting, 
and in some cases on minor trivialities, 
that we find we must stay in the office 
most of the day. In fact, with some of 
us it is almost a requirement that a 
customer phone and make an appoint- 
ment before calling to see us to place 
business with us. 

“The above conditions, of course, are 
healthy in many ways. They enable 
the younger man who is starting in the 
business to go out and get the business 
we are too busy to go after. In that 
way new agencies and new producers 
are given their opportunity, which they 
deserve to have.” 


Arthur Schwab Placing Risks 
Without Trouble 


Mr. Schwab, who is a member of the 
board of directors of the New York 
State Association of Insurance Agents 
and whose business is mostly dwelling 
and small mercantile risks, also finds 
relatively few troubles in getting cov- 
erage. He expresses himself as follows: 

“We are, perhaps, in an unusual situa- 
tion because of our location. Staten Is- 
land consists mainly of residences and 
small mercantile establishments. What 
few industrial risks we have are gener- 
ally tied up by the larger brokerage 
houses and the small agency has very 
little opportunity to write their business. 
Because of this we have had very little 
difficulty with our fire insurance and to 
date have been able to place all of our 
direct risks with the various companies 
in our office. 

“On automobile business the situation 
is a little different because selective un- 
derwriting is not confined to large risks. 
Even in this line, however, the number 
of declinations has been comparatively 
small and on these few we have used 
the Assigned Risk Pool. 

“In order to improve our casualty 
situation we are pushing other casualty 
lines such as the “3-D” policy and the 


comprehensive personal and comprehen- 
sive general liability policies. 

“We hold weekly sales conferences to 
formulate sales policies. We pay par- 
ticular attention to automobile lines that 
are not supported by other casualty 
business. These accounts are then so- 
licited for one or more other lines of 
casualty insurance. Whether policies 
such as the comprehensive personal and 
comprehensive general liability are im- 
mediately profitable to us is open to 
discussion because of the small premium 
involved and the cost of solicitation. We 
have taken this course, however, to 
show our good faith to our companies in 
order to protect our automobile insur- 
ance volume which is definitely grow- 
ing.” 

Cowman on Company Rates 

Mr. Cowman of Philadelphia feels 
that companies accept some business, 
and reject other lines, because rates are 
possibly somewhat off center and hence 
tend to yield more profitable results 
than should be the case. On this ques- 
tion he says: 

“Fundamentally there should be no 
preferred fire business if rates are scien- 
tifically made. The only preference 
would be possibly housekeeping and 
moral hazard. If the business is prop- 
erly rated a company should be just 
as willing to write a woodworking plant 
as a private residence. 

“Production forces as a whole un- 
doubtedly believe that a company is en- 
titled to underwriting profit. Producers 
are entitled to a fair return on their 
efforts and ability to serve the public 
and that return is as much a concern of 
theirs as underwriting profit is to a 
company. Companies have blown hot 
and blown cold on classifications over 
the years. They toss out certain classes 
one month and go back the following 
month and ask for them.” 

Agency Management 


Another question put to some of these 
agents deals with efforts of producers 
to improve agency management so as 
either to control or reduce expenses 
during these days of high operating 
costs and threatened commission reduc- 
tions. 

Mr. Deisseroth contributes his ideas 
to this subject by observing that “if an 
agency’s management has been set up 
properly there is very little that you 
can do at this time to reduce expense 
ratio of agency operations. You cannot 
lengthen the hours in the day and the 
multiplicity of detail in the conduct of 
the insurance business at this time will 
do nothing except to cause additional 
expense and work for the agent. 

“However, we must realize that we 
are going through a rehabilitation pe- 
riod as respects the insurance business. 
We must admit that the business has 
been pretty dormant as far as changes 
are concerned for many years and now 
with the business awakened to its re- 
sponsibilities as far as bringing itself 
up to date it seems that we are effecting 
a great many changes practically all at 
once, 

“T am sure you will find that there 
will be a leveling off in the not too 
distant future when agencies will re- 
turn to more normal operation. Frankly, 
that is one of the things that concerns 
agents now regarding income. Other 
agencies comparable to ours may be do- 
ing five times as much work and not re- 
ceiving anywhere near that proportion- 
ate amount of additional income with 
the cost of operation steadily increased.” 

Eliminate Border Line Risks 

Mr. Duffus believes that companies, as 
well as agents, can act so to improve 
general business operations as to reduce 
agency detail and agency costs. He 
presents these views in detail as fol- 
lows: 

“With premium volume up and _ busi- 
ness coming in rather easily it is up to 
every agency to eliminate those border 
line risks which are headaches. Some 









of them are always having losses. Some 
of them give premium collection trou- 
bles. Some of them have other reasons 
for not being good risks. There is about 
5% of the business on the books of each 
agency which could well be eliminated 
to the net profit of the agency. The 
work that small amount of business re- 
quires to handle would take care of sev- 
eral times that amount of business from 
customers who are better risks and bet- 
ter pay. 

“Certainly this is the time to sweeten 
up our business by eliminating the risks 
which are troub!e makers. 

“Also, this is certainly the time for 
us to urge that our companies make 
greater efforts than they have in the 
past toward eliminating unnecessary de- 
tail. 1 call it ‘trivia.’ Some companies 
still have policy forms which require 
personal counter-signature and typing 
of unnecessary detail on every endorse- 
ment which must be attached to those 
policies. Some of these endorsements 
are amendatory endorsements, which 
merely bring the policy form up to date. 
There is no reason in the world why 
such endorsements shou!d have to be 
countersigned. 

“Certain of the more progressive com- 
panies seem to agree with this, because 
their endorsements require nothing 
more than tearing from a pad and plac- 
ing on the policy. There is no typing 
of policy number, effective date, a sched- 
ule number, assured’s name, agency 
countersignature stamp or actual signa- 
ture. This saves a tremendous amornt 
of time. 


How Companies Can Aid Themselves 

and Agents 

“If any agency represents several 
cesualty companies, and one of them 
hes policy forms which come in pads 
snd where there is carbon inserted 
between each daily report and the next 
ore, and if that agency also has a 
company “where daily reports come in 
brndles and you have to pick out a 
number of them and then put carbon 
in them, which company do you sup- 
pose will get the business of an agency 
when work is piling up and when the 
policy writers must make every effort 
toward streamlining and speeding up 
their work? 

“Without question, there are a num- 
ber of good companies which are losing 
good business just because of the fact 
that they make it difficult to type poli- 
cies with any degree of speed. They 
are using methods and supplies which 
are identical with those they used in 
1910. 

“Generally we look to the coming 
generation to change the status quo. 
Let us hope that regardless of age our 
company officials and others in author- 
ity will make every effort to eliminate 
much of the unnecessary red tape and 
detail and other trivia which clutter up 
a business which can be complicated 
even with 100% intelligent cooperation 
on the part of all concerned.” 

Producers Entitled to Adequate 

Commissions 

Mr. Schwab, who attended the widely 
known agency management course at 
the University of Connecticut last year 
at which many leading agents were 
among the students and which had on 
its faculty Mr. Fisher of Rhode Island, 
is of the opinion that ever after every 
effort has been made to improve agency 
efficiency producers are still entitled to 
liberal commissions with which to pay 
the cost of living increases in salary 
to agency employes. 

Mr. Fisher’s views on agency man- 
agement were expressed in a talk before 
the 1947 convention of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents at At- 
lantic City in October and _ reported 
then in these columns. Mr. Schwab, 
who takes a keen interest in improving 
the management of his own agency, 
speaks as follows on this matter: 

“The problem of agency management 
is foremost in our minds. I attended 
the course in agency management at 
the University of Connecticut last sum- 
mer. In addition I Have read all avail- 
able books on the subject. Many ideas 
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Blank & Stolle» 
S. F. LeRICHE 


S. F. LeRiche, who was recently ap- 
pointed assistant manager for Canada 
of the Union Fire, Accident & General 
and of the Unity, which form the 
Union-Unity Group, has been with the 
organization for the past twenty-four 
years, the last fifteen of which he has 
been acting as secretary of the Cana- 
dian branch. 

Mr. LeRiche started his insurance 
career in 1914 with the Quebec branch 
of the British America Assurance Co. 
During the first World War he served 
overseas, and upon his return in 1919 
he resumed his former position. From 
1921 to 1923 he was with the Montreal 
branch of the Norwich Union. He is a 
past most loyal gander of the Quebec 
Pond of the Blue Goose, and is chair- 
man of the 1948 convention committee. 





gained from the course and from the 
books have been placed in operation or 
are under consideration for our office. 
We scrutinize every clerical act from 
the standpoint of efficient production. 
We are -gradually redesigning some of 
the forms we use in our daily business. 
As our business expands we are explor- 
ing the future possibilities of machine 
bookkeeping. 
Losses on Small Premium Lines 
“Under the head of agency manage- 
ment we are much interested in the 
results of the National Association. of 
Insurance Agents cost analysis of indi- 
vidual agencies. We feel sure that these 
results will enable agents to go to the 
conference tables with actual facts to 
back up our statements on cost of 
agency operations. After all, our people 
need cost of living increases as well 
as any other segment of the population. 
It is pretty hard to give these increases 
if companies will not permit increases 
in amounts of insurance written an‘ 
hold commission rates at the same or 
lower levels. ; 
“The whole matter of commissions i 
one which rightfully comes under the 
head of ‘agency management.’ Compan 
executives have lately tended to brin 
up the subject to reduce commissions 
on various lines. Their statements ar 
that these particular commissions ar¢ 
excessive. As far as we are concerne! 
they have not proved their point. In 
addition, these company spokesmen d 
not mention the myriad number of s 
called $5 and $10 leaders which they 
have urged us to sell at a loss to ge’ 
our foot in the door of an account, 
“Both sides of this knotty questio: 
have to be fully discussed and this di 
cussion should keep in mind _ enti! 
agency expense rather than confininy 
itself to any particular line at any time. 
It would hardly seem in the companie: 
interest to have insolvent agencies 0” 
their hands.” 
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off than Moses,” wrote 
Henry Clay to a friend. “He 
died without reaching the 
Promised Land. I occupy as good a farm as 
any he would have found, had he reached 
it, and Ashland has been acquired, not by 
hereditary descent, but by my own labor.” 
Yet though Clay attained his Promised 
Land, his long career as Congressman, Sec- 
retary of State and Senator prevented him 
from dwelling there as much as he wished. 
Each time he decided to retire, popular de- 
mand and his own zeal forced him to re- 
enter public life. 

Clay bought Ashland, near Lexington, 
Kentucky, in 1806 and built the main house 
a few years later, adding to the estate at 
intervals until it included 600 fertile acres. 
An excellent farmer, he took great interest 


a | AM IN ONE respect better 


From an old daguerreotype 


Famous 


ASHLAND 
Henry Clay's 
. Promised Land 


Ashland stirs a memory of days when Clay walked this ground he loved 


in the management of the 
place and in raising fine horses 
and breeding cattle. In his ab- 
sence much of the responsi- 
bility was shouldered by his wife, the former 
Lucretia Hart, and, as Clay declared, “how 
diligently, how nobly she has performed the 
duties thus devolved upon her can be known 
to no mortal save myself alone.” 

Henry Clay achieved his fame, just as he 
acquired Ashland, through his own efforts. 
Lacking much formal education, he never- 
theless rapidly made his reputation as a bril- 
liant orator and lawyer. People used to say 
that no one whom Clay defended was ever 
hanged. Whenever he spoke, huge crowds 
gathered, attracted by his superb voice and 
compelling personality. However, his re- 
nouncing a lucrative law practice for public 
service prevented him from becoming 

wealthy. In fact, at one time it 
seemed that he would have to sell 
Ashland until anonymous friends 
throughout the country raised 
$50,000 with which they settled 
his obligations. 
Between 1824 and 
1848 Clay was a strong 
presidential candidate 
in nearly every cam- 
paign but in spite of his 
popularity and the fact 
that for a generation he 
was the acknowledged 


leader of his party, the nation never re- 
warded him with its highest office. Although 
he is quoted as saying, “I would rather 
be right than President,” his failure to at- 
tain this position was a bitter disappoint- 
ment. His private life was further saddened 
by family tragedies. Of eleven children, all 
six daughters died before their father, one 
son was killed in the Mexican War and 
another became insane after an accident. 

After Clay’s death the house at Ashland 
was torn down, but the present dwelling, 
reconstructed by his son on the same plan 
and with some of the original materials pre- 
serves the same general aspect. Within are 
much of Clay’s furniture and many memen- 
tos of his career. Though the estate has 
dwindled in size, it still retains the peaceful 
charm which made it a place of solace to 
the famous owner. 


The Home, through its agents and brokers, 
is America’s leading insurance protector 
of American Homes and the Homes of 
American Industry. 


*« THE HOME * 
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Control of Smoking on 
Piers, Wharves Sought 


MODEL ORDINANCE IS DESIRED 





Committee of President’s Conference on 
Fire Prevention Aims to Reduce 
Waterfront Fire Losses 

Passage of municipal ordinances to 
control smoking on wharves, docks and 
aboard ships in port, is recommended 
by the committee on ammonium nitrate 
in an interim report to Major General 
Philip B. Fleming, Federal Works Ad- 
ministrator and general chairman of the 
President’s Conference on Fire Preven- 
tion. 

Following disclosure that the Texas 
City and Brest, France, disasters this 
spring were caused by the detonation of 
ammonium nitrate, the special conmmit- 
tee was named to make a_ thorough 
study of methods to reduce the hazard 
of ammonium nitrate shipment aboard 
ship. The committee is continuing its 
studies and the recommendation for the 
model no-smoking ordinance is a part 
of its preliminary findings. 

Port Warden Suggested 

The committee recommended that a 
port warden be appointed in each port 
with the power to arrest violators of no 
smoking rules. The ordinance would 
prohibit smoking or the possession of 
lighted cigars or cigarettes on water- 
front facilities and aboard ships in har- 
bor, except in certain sections of the 
vessel approved by the port warden. It 
was recommended that violations be 
treated as misdemeanors with appropri- 
ate fines. 

The committee further recommended 
that “No Smoking” signs be posted on 
docks and that no dead storage of am- 
monium nitrate be permitted on water- 
front facilities. 

The committee includes Billings Wil- 
son, American Association of Port Au- 
thorities, chairman; Dr. Mathew H. 
Braidech, National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters; Commodore H. C. Shep- 
heard, U. S. Coast Guard; Dr. R. O. E. 
Davis, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
and Warren N. Watson, Manufacturing 
Chemists Association. 


Hanover Fire 
(Continued from Page 58) 


1923 he became associated with the 
Hartford Fire in the special risk depart- 
ment and in 1928 joined the Hanover 
as superintendent of the special risk de- 
partment in New York. 

For several years he was agency su- 
perintendent for the Southern and Mid- 
dle States territory. He also became an 
assistant secretary in January, 1944. He 
has been active in committee work of 
the Conference of Special Risk Under- 
writers and also has served on commit- 
tees of the Sprinkler Leakage Confer- 
ence and Eastern Underwriters’ Inspec- 
tion Bureau. 

Mr. Williams’ career is published else- 
where in this issue in connection with 
an article which he wrote on the need 
for better education for young adjusters. 

Mr. Dorris is a native of Tennessee. 
A graduate of Nashville high schools he 
also took the fire insurance course at 
Columbia University under a scholarship 
sponsored by the Great American. 

He then worked for the Great Ameri- 
can full time for three years at the 
home office, was assigned to the Mary- 
land and Delaware field for a_ short 
time, transferred to Florida in 1935, was 
given an independent field in Alabama 
in 1937. In 1939 he was transferred to 
Tennessee, where he worked until Sep- 
tember 20, 1947, when he joined the 
Hanover as state agent. 

Mr. Dorris has served on the execu- 
tive committee of the Tennessee Fire 
Underwriters Association, as president 
of the Tennessee Fire Prevention Asso- 
ciation and has been wielder of the 
goose quill of the Tennessee Pond of 
the Blue Goose for four years. 


North America Joins 


° 9 
Excess Reinsurance Ass’n 

The Insurance Co. of North America 
has become a member of the Excess 
Reinsurance Association, it is  an- 
nounced by the Excess Management 
Corp., sole underwriting manager for 
the association. This addition brings 
the membership of the Excess Reinsur- 
Association to thirteen companies 
as follows: 

Aetna, American, Camden Fire, Con- 
tinental, Fidelity-Phenix Fire, Fire As- 
sociation of Philadelphia, Glens Falls, 
Hanover Fire, Home, Insurance Co. o 
North America, National Union Fire, 
Security of New Haven, Springfield Fire 
& Marine. 

The Excess Management Corp. is also 
sole underwriting manager for the Re- 
insurance Corp. of New York and the 
National Reinsurance Corp. of New 
York making its entire group fifteen 
companies. 


New Fire Hazard Rules 
Proposed in’ Virginia 

Six comprehensive changes in Vir- 
ginia laws controlling fire protection in 
public buildings have been recommended. 
in a report submitted by the Virginia 
Advisory Legislative Council to Gover- 
nor Tuck. With the changes the council 
also proposes that the State Corporation 
Commission be authorized to establish 
minimum rules for reduction of fire 
hazards on a statewide basis. 

As a beginning, the report says, all 
existing state laws in fire protection in 
public buildings should be repealed. This 
is aimed at eliminating “duplication of 
effort” resulting from the present sys- 
tem of having a state fire marshal un- 
der the Bureau of Insurance, factory in- 
spector under the State Department of 
Labor and hotel fire inspection under 
the State Health Department. 

The new laws suggested by the VAL G 
would: 1—Provide for a chief fire mar- 
shal and assistant under the State Cor- 
poration Commission. 2—Empower the 
SCC to prepare rules and regulations 
for minimum fire protection. 3—Estab- 
lish a fire hazards control board of spe- 
cially qualified persons to advise the 
SCC on fire rules. 4—Enable localities 
to adopt fire prevention codes by refer- 
ence. 5—Appropriate money from a spe- 
cial fund of the SCC to finance the pro- 
gram. 6—Make it a misdemeanor sub- 
ject to trial in established courts of rec- 
ord for any person to violate an SCC 
fire control regulation, 
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Hoopes Western Mer. 
Providence Washington 


WILL SUCCEED CASHEL JAN. 1 





Latter Joined Company in 1924 as State 
Agent in Ohio; Hoopes With North 


America Many Years 





The Providence Washington  an- 
nounces retirement of John R. Cashel 
as of January 1 under the company’s re- 
tirement plan, and the appointment of 
C. E. Hoopes to succeed him as West- 
ern manager. 

Mr. Cashel became associated with the 
Providence Washington in 1924 as a 
state agent in Ohio. In 1929 when F. B. 
Luce became vice president of the com- 
pany in the home office, Mr, Cashel was 
appointed manager of the Western de- 
partment in Chicago. He has had long 
association with the insurance business, 
having started with the Norwich Union 
in 1907, serving in various capacities 
from junior clerk to chief examiner, and 
five years as state agent in Ohio. 

Later he spent two years with the 
State of England as state agent in Ohio, 
Michigan and Kentucky before enter- 
ing the service of the Providence Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Hoopes was associated with the 
Insurance Co. of North America from 
1912 to 1929, serving in various capaci- 
ties in the home office and in the Mid- 
dle Western and other fields. For a 
short: period during his career he was 
out of the insurance business, and reen- 
tered with the Providence Washington 
in the Western department in 1941. In 
1945 Mr. Hoopes was made assistant 
manager in charge of the marine de- 
partment and in 1946 assistant mana- 
ger of the entire Western department. 











CLARENCE McDANIEL 











JOHN D. HICKEY 








pNIEL & COM, 


The officers and staff of this Agency 
extend holiday greetings and best wishes 
for the New Year to the insurance 


fraternity. 


SAMUEL A. MEHORTER 















GEORGE N. GAVEY, JR. 





L. ROSS HANAWALT TO RETIRE 





Associate Manager, Western Dept. of 
National Fire Group, Started as 
Office Boy in Chicago in 1903 

President Layton of the National Fire 
Group announces that L. Ross Hana- 
walt, associate manager of the Western 
department at Chicago, is retiring at his 
own request on December 31 under the 
National’s retirement plan. 

Mr. Hanawalt has been connected with 
the Western department of the National 
for nearly forty-five years, having 
started as an office boy in 1903 when 
Fred S. James was general agent. He 
worked up through various office and 
field positions and was appointed agency 


_ superintendent in 1921, assistant manager 


in 1922, and associate manager in 1939, 

He has also been active in many or- 
ganizations connected with the business, 
has served as president of the Insurance 
Club of Chicago, was one of the founders 
and president of the Examiners Associa- 
tion, director of the Western Adjust- 
ment and Inspection Company, and the 
Underwriters Salvage Company, trustee 
of the Cook County Loss Adjustment 
Bureau, and secretary-treasurer of the 
Oil Insurance Association. Mr. Hanawalt 
has gained an enviable reputation as a 
competent underwriting executive and is 
held in high esteem by his associates in 
the business. 


New York, Mass. Meeting 


On Fire Prevention, Safety 


Problems mutual to New York and 
Massachusetts in relation to fire pre- 
vention, general safety and health in 
multiple dwellings and public buildings 
were discussed by representatives of the 
legislature and governmental agencies 
of both states at an all day round table 
conference held December 11 at the 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York City. 

The State of New York Joint Legis- 
lative Committee on Housing and Mul- 
tiple Dwellings, of which Senator Mac- 
Neil Mitchell is chairman, was host at 
the meeting to the Massachusetts Re- 
cess Commission on Safety of Persons 
in Buildings, headed by Senator Ralph 
V. Clampit of Springfield. Also joining 
in the conference were the State of 
New York Joint Legislative Committee 
on Statewide Building Codes, of which 
Senator William F. Condon is chair- 
man. The functions of this committee 
are closely correlated with those of the 
Mitchell committee. 








CLAUDE MINOR’S SON ENGAGED 

Announcement has been made of the 
engagement of Miss Alice Burwell 
Palmer of Richmond, Va., to Minor 
Russell Minor, also of that city. \r. 
Minor is a son of Claude D. Minor, 
president of the Virginia Fire & Ma- 
rine. He was educated at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky and the University of 
Richmond. No date has been set ‘or 
the wedding. 





LEON E. MORSE HONORED 
Leon E. Morse, Council Bluffs, Ia., |o- 
cal agent and state national director of 
the lIowa Association of Insurance 
Agents, has been elected president of 
the Council Bluffs Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
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Coming up... 1948 / 



















All of us . . . individuals and industry alike .. . are training our 
sights on new horizons—horizons which may be more clearly: 


defined and understood in 1948. 


Industry is still going through a series of changes—changes em- 


bodying new thoughts, new methods and new activities. 


With conditions as they are and as we all know them, the stability 
of any company, and the security it guarantees policyholders is of 
an importance far beyond any other consideration. As confidence 
in our ability to provide future security is built on unquestioned . 
past performance, we feel justified in pledging our organization to 


a continuing high standard of 


service, security and co-operation 


With every good wish for a 
MERRY CHRISTMAS and 
A PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR 
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Asst. Mgr. New York 
Department of Phoenix 





CHARLES A. COLLIN 


Charles A. Collin, whose appointment 
as assistant manager of the New York 
metropolitan department of the Phoenix 
of Connecticut became effective this 
week, has been in insurance nearly 
twenty-five years. He entered the busi- 
ness with the New York Fire Insurance 
Rating Organization and has_ since 
served with the National Fire of Hart- 
ford in New York City and in the New 
York State field, and Marsh & McLen- 
nan. He is also an officer of the New 
York Ex-Fieldmen’s Society and is well 
known for his ability to tell stories in 
an entertaining manner. 





Mearns Succeeds Sullivan 


As Insurance Manager 


Appointment of W. A. Sullivan to the 
newly-created position of controller of 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., is announced by 
Hanford Main, president. Mr. Sullivan 
has been with Sunshine for almost 
twenty years, occupying a succession of 
different positions. He has been in the 
New York offices since January, 1944, 
as manager of the general insurance de- 
partment, in which post he coordinated 
functions of various general depart- 
ments. 

He is being succeeded as manager of 
general insurance by George A. Mearns 
of Brooklyn, who has had a wide back- 
ground in insurance work and has as- 
sisted Mr. Sullivan as director of in- 
surance. 

Mr. Sullivan’s home before 1944 was 
in Kansas City, Mo. He attended Kan- 
sas City School of Law and is affiliated 
with Insurance Buyers Association, As- 
sociated Industries of Missouri, Ameri- 
can Management Association and the 
National Safety Council. 

Mr. Mearns’ home is in Brooklyn. He 
is an engineering graduate of Pratt 
Institute (Brooklyn), and is a member 
of the American Society of Safety 
Engineers and the Risk Research In- 
stitute. 


Rochester Board Re-elects 
Robert M. Markin President 


Robert M. Markin was reelected presi- 


dent of the Underwriters Board of 
Rochester, N. Y., at the annual election 
luncheon held December 8 at the Roch- 
ester Chamber of Commerce. Other 
officers also reelected are Charles R. 
Mowris, vice president; Arthur L. 
Griffith, treasurer, and Louis Hawes, 
secretary. 

New directors elected are Frank O. 
Hayes, Robert J. Grab, Edward F. 
Walsh, Theodore M. Childs, Harold A. 
Pye, State Assemblyman Raymond 
Combs of Churchville and Mr. Griffith. 

Directors holding over are Gilbert T. 
Amsden, Robert E. Consler, Robert F. 
Paviour, Follett L. Greeno, Charles H. 
Tuke and Messrs. Mowris and Markin. 
The Underwriters Board went on rec- 
ord endorsing the proposed student 
driver training program for Rochester’s 
nine high schools. 





James J. Hoey Requiem Mass 
At St. Patrick’s Cathedral 


A requiem mass in memory of James 
J. Hoey, of Hoey & Ellison (now Hoey, 
Ellison & Frost), and who was also Col- 
lector of the Port of New York, was 
celebrated at St. Patrick’s Cathedral on 
Monday morning of this week. Cele- 
brant of the mass was Msgr. Joseph F. 
Flannelly, who is administrator of the 
Cathedral, and he was assisted by Rev. 
Mathias Daly. Also on the altar were 
Msgr. Walter P. Kellenburg, Rev. John 
Donovan and Rev. Bernard Martin. 

Attending the mass were members of 
the Hoey family, including Jane Hoey, 
head of Old Age benefit division of So- 
cial Security Board; representatives of 
Hoey, Ellison & Frost and Hoey & 
Ellison Life Agency, Inc.; President 
Harold Smith of Home Insurance Co.; 
James A. Farley, Lamar Hardy and other 
public men. 





Davey, Johnson & Higgins, 


Retiring; 51 Yrs. in Insurance 

William N. Davey, chairman of the 
board of Johnson & Higgins and one 
of the most prominent members of the 
average adjusting profession, will retire 
this month after fifty-one years of 
service with the organization, according 
to Elmer F. Hunt, Johnson & Higgins 
president. Mr. Davey joined the firm as 
a junior clerk in 1896, became manager 
of the average adjusting department in 
1904, was elected a director in 1910, a 
vice president in 1920 and board chair- 
man in 1947, 
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Col. J. H. Johnson Dies; 
Local Agent in Miss. 


53 YEARS IN CLARKSDALE 





Celebrated 50th Anniversary in 1944 
With Many Leaders Present; Father 
of O. Shaw Johnson 





Col. James H. Johnson, head of the 
well known Clarksdale, Miss., agency of 
J. H. Johnson & Co., died December 8 
at his home in that community. He 


was 80 years old and had been ill for 
some time. 


Three years ag over 300 





COL. JAMES H. JOHNSON 


agents, company executives and profes- 
sional men and Delta planters attended 
a banquet given to honor his fiftieth 
anniversary in insurance. 

“Colonel Jim,” as he was affection- 
ately called, moved in 1894 to Clarksdale 
when the population there was only 781 
and now it is in excess of 15,000. He 
served his community in many ways, as 
a religious leader, father of the school 
system, chairman of the board of trus- 
tees of the Carnegie Library, Red Cross 
leader and as a worker during the Lib- 
erty Loan drives in World War I and 
War Bond sales drives in World War 
II. He was appointed by Governor M. 
S. Conner to fill the unexpired term of 
Insurance Commissioner in 1935. 

One of the organizers of the Missis- 
sippi Association of Insurance Agents 
in 1898 he served the organization as 
president for five years. He was one 
of the organizers and first president of 
the Yazoo Delta Local Agents Associa- 
tion and in Masonry he was grand mas- 
ter of Mississippi in 1927-28 and grand 
commander of the Knights Templar in 
1939-40. He was a member of the board 
of directors and executive council of the 
Columbian Mutual Life in Memphis. 

The deceased is survived by his widow, 
three daughters and a son, O. Shaw 
Johnson, who is a member of the exec- 
utive committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents. 
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Agents Favor Compulsory 


Inspections of Autos 
The New York State Association of 
Insurance Agents favors both compul- 
sory inspection of motor vehicles and 
driver re-examinations, Roy A. Duffus, 
Rochester insurance man, told a recent 
hearing of the joint legislative commit- 
tee on motor vehicle problems, in Roch- 
ester. 
The New York State Association of 


Police Chiefs efidorsed the compulsory 
motor vehicle check through its secre- 
tary, R. W. Morris of Syracuse. 





Excepted City Agents in 
Ky. May Lose Solicitors 


It is reported that more and more 
agents in Kentucky’s three excepted 
cities, Louisville, Covington and New- 
port, are receiving notices from their 
companies relative to the proposed re- 
duced rate of commission effective Jan- 
uary 1, plus outside agents receiving 
notices on windstorm and_ extended 
coverage. Indications are that at least 
some agents will be forced to dispense 
with the services of solicitors, which 
may mean that some solicitors may 
*yYecome agents, which will result in a 
scramble for business. 

Some agents depending largely on 
solicitor business are seriously wor- 
ried, in connection with leases, high 
office overhead, etc. 


William H. Meinking 
Joins Maclair Agency 


Appointment of William H. Meinking 
to a major production and underwriting 
post for the metropolitan and suburban 
area with the Maclair Agency, Inc., of 
116 John Street, New York City, is an- 
nounced. Mr. Meinking joins the agency 
from the American of Newark, where 
he has been supervisor of metropolitan 
underwriting in the New York office. 
He was previously with Charles E. 
Wickham Agency and Fred W. Kent- 
ner Agency, and has also served with 
the Travelers Fire and North British 
& Mercantile, with which he began his 
career in 1918. 

The Maclair Agency affords country- 
wide facilities through its metropolitan 
representation of Union Assurance 5o- 
ciety, Lumbermen’s, and suburban rep- 
resentation of Philadelphia National. 


TEN DAYS’ SUSPENSION ORDER 











Given in California to American Insur- 
ance Co. by Commissioner 
Wallace Downey 
Insurance Commissioner Wallace K. 
Downey of California has issued an 
order of suspension for a period of ‘en 
days (which began December 18), in 
connection with operations of American 
Insurance Co. of Newark. Commissioet 
Downey says he based suspension or et 
on Sections 382 and 750 of California |ow. 





SAAL SPECIAL FOR HOME 


The Home Insurance Co. announces 
that Karl W. Saal, former examiner in 
its Pacific and foreign division, has ben 
appointed special agent at Salt Like 
City, Utah, effective January 1. 
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Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Co. 
United States Fire Insurance Company 
North River Insurance Company 
Baltimore American Insurance Co. 
Commerce Insurance Company 

Northern Assurance Company, Ltd. 

Eagle Star Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Universal Insurance Company 

Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins. Co. 
Standard Insurance Company of New York 
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New Jersey Insurance Department 
(Continued from Page 4) 


ever, was to be most important to the 
Department through the daily advice 
and consultations its presence in the 
organization made convenient. The first 
year’s rough spots in organizing the 
work were smoothed, and the division 
quickly became a valuable part of the 
Department. After three years with 
the state, Mr. Gerhard entered the 
service of The Prudential of which com- 
pany he is now a vice president. 

His successor in the Department was 
his former assistant, Bruce E. Shepherd, 
who carried on in the actuary’s post for 
several years before becoming the ac- 
tuary of the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents. Mr. Shepherd, whose 
contributions to the life insurance in- 
dustry have been varied and important, 
is now the manager of the Life Insur- 
ance Association of America. 


Alfred N. Guertin 

Alfred N. Guertin, chief assistant ac- 
tuary in the Department under Mr. 
Shepherd. succeeded to the actuary’s 
post in 1932. During his incumbency of 
the actuary’s office, which he occupied 
until March, 1945, when he became ac- 
tuary of the American Life Convention, 
Mr. Guertin performed valuable work 
for the benefit not only of his state 
but for the entire insurance industry. 
Deputy Commissioner Gough headed a 
committee of Commissioners which un- 
dertook the project, now familiar to all 
in the life industry, which culminated 
in the Standard Nonforfeitiure and Val- 
uation laws. Mr. Guertin became chair- 
man of the committee of departmental 
actuaries which prepared the actuarial 
reports on the subject. The contribu- 
tions of the New Jersey Department of 
Banking and Insurance to this important 
work deserves great praise. Mr. Guer- 
tin and his staff were confronted with 
the necessity of accumulating data, 
making numerous copies of every docu- 
ment, and conducting extensive corres- 
pondence. All the work was absorbed 
by the regular departmental personnel. 
The rewriting, as many as five or six 
times, of every chapter of a report con- 
taining five hundred pages of text, in- 
volved carrying out difficult § clerical 
work in large volume—quite aside from 
the technical and professional excellence 
required. 

In 1935 the Department faced a prob- 
lem arising from the operations of a 
large number of mutual benefit associa- 
tions, organized under the so-called 
Non-Profit Act of 1898. The Actuarial 
Division, particularly Mr. Guertin and 
George A. McVicker, assistant actuary, 
prepared legislation designed to tighten 
supervision over the business of the as- 
sociations and to make sure that the 
public might not be victimized by un- 
sound pseudo-insurance schemes. The 
legislation was adopted and is now part 
of the insurance laws. 


W. Harold Bittel 


The present chief actuary of the De- 
partment, W. Harold Bittel, has con- 
tinued the Department’s customary ac- 
tive participation in the work of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners. He is chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Departmental Actuaries, now 
studying the problem of revising the 
annual statement for life insurance com- 
panies. In addition, he is an active 
member of the Blanks Committee of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners and of the Working Com- 
mittee of Actuaries dealing with prob- 
lems arising in the administration of the 
Standard Nonforfeiture and Valuation 
laws. Recently, he made a study of the 
effect of current conditions and opera- 
tions on the financial status of fire and 
casualty insurance companies, which was 
presented to the executive committee 
of National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. Under Mr. Bittel, the 
Actuarial Division is continuing its par- 
ticipation in the various projects under- 
taken by the Life Committee and Acci- 
dent and Health Committee of the Na- 


tional Association of Insurance Com- 
mussioners. 


Work of Actuarial Division 


An important part of the work of the 
Actuarial Division is the computation 
of the policy reserves of life insurance 
companies. In larger companies it is not 
practicable to wait until the year end 
to compute the reserves because of the 
tremendous amount of work involved. 
Averages are developed from prelim- 
inary valuations using the results in 
previous years as a guide for required 
adjustments. All the necessary factors 
are computed during the year for poli- 
cies previously issued and for any new 
forms developed during that year. The 
necessary data on policies and benefits 
in ‘force at the year end are furnished 
by the domestic life insurance compa- 
nies, supported by appropriate affidavits 
executed by the proper officers. 

The valuations performed by the Ac- 
tuarial Division form the basis of the 
certificates of valuation furnished by 
the Commissioner in February of each 
year to the domestic life insurance 
companies. These certificates are sent 
out by the companies with their annual 
statements to the various states in 
which they do business in compliance 
with the requirements of law. 

The Actuarial Division participates in 
the examination of each domestic life 
insurance company at three-year inter- 
vals. At this time, the accuracy of the 
data submitted to the Department for 
the valuation is checked and_ studies 
are made of other related data. Assist- 
ance is given to the chief examiner in 
connection with any phases of the com- 
pany’s operations which involve actu- 
arial considerations. The portions of the 
examination report dealing with these 
matters are prepared by the actuary 
and: his assistants. 

The audit of the annual statements 
submitted by all authorized companies 
is an important function of the Actu- 
arial Division. Upon this work depends 
the renewal of a foreign company’s cer- 
tificate of authority and the ascertain- 
ment of the condition of domestic in- 
surers. Tables of significant data are 
prenared for incorporation in the re- 


port on insurance operations in the 
state by the Commissioner of Banking 
and Insurance. 


Handling Policyholders’ Complaints 


The handling of policyholders’ com- 
plaints received by the Department falls 
to the Actuarial Division. The investi- 
gation of complaints relating to life and 
accident and health insurance is closely 
related to the examination of the policy 
forms used by the companies. A thor- 
ough job is done by the Division in its 
consideration of policy forms, which are 
examined to determine that their pro- 
visions comply with statutory require- 
ments. In the recent past this phase 
of the work of the Division has been 
a considerable time consumer. Many 
new accident and health and life forms 
have been submitted, and the Division 
has studied each form to be satisfied 
that legal requirements were met. and 
that the provisions were not unfair, 
unjust, misleading or contrary to public 
policy. 

The establishment of an Actuarial 
Division in the Department has been 
a boon to the state in many respects. 
It has been found that the professional 
assistance of the actuaries has been 
needed in many affairs of the state, 
aside from the normal operations of 
the Department. The actuaries have 
been called upon to assist in the draft- 
ing of legislation, and in the extensive 
supervision by examination and confer- 
ence over the operation of public pen- 
sion funds in the state. The Division 
reviews applications for self-insurance 
of workmen’s compensation, which has 
involved also the review of yearly 
statements submitted by concerns which 
have been granted such a privilege in 
the past. 

Also, aside from the departmental 
duties of the Actuarial Division, the 
contributions by the actuary and his 
associates to the work of the committees 
of the’ National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners have been of im- 
measurable value. “The Commissioners 
1941 Standard Ordinary Mortality Table” 
will always be associated with the work 
of the members of the New Jersey De- 
partment who took such an active part 
in this undertaking of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commissioners. 


Varga and Kunis Now With Department 
The reputation of the men who have 
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served New Jersey in the Actuwarial 
Division has been such that the De- 
partment has gained fame as a school 
for actuaries. Other noted alumni, in 
addition to F. Bruce Gerhard, Bruce 
E. Shepherd and Alfred N. Guertin, 
are W. Ralph Jones, formerly chief as- 
sistant actuary, now president of the 
National Fidelity Life; Daniel J. Lyons, 
former chief assistant actuary, now as- 
sociate actuary, Guardian Life; Wendel 
J. Drobnyk, formerly an assistant ac- 
tuary, who has become assistant comp- 
troller of The Prudential, and Lawrence 
Alpern, once an assistant actuary, who 
now holds a job of responsibility with 
the Social Security Administration. 
The staff. of the Division, assisting 
Mr. Bittel, has been increased recently 
by the addition of George J. Varga, 
who has assumed the position of actu- 
ary, atid A.. Maxwell Kunis as associate 
actuary. It is expected that the ex- 
panded staff will enable the Division to 
prepare actuarial studies of public pen- 
sion. funds and of pensions promised by 
legislative enactments. The executive 
and legislative branches of the state 
have shown an increasing interest in 
these problems in recent years and 
have called upon the Actuarial Division 
for assistance in determining what the 
ultimate costs of these pensions will be 
and how the cost can be financed. 


Examination Division 


The Examination Division of the Bu- 
reau of Insurance which is under the 
charge of chief examiner, T. Mc- 
Nicholas, came into existence in 1926 
as a result of the general reorganiza- 
tion of the Department. The work of 
examining insurance companies prior to 
that time had been delegated to outside 
public accountants and consulting actu- 
aries. 

The employment of a technical staff 
to conduct examinations was carried out 
under the provisions of New Jersey's 
Civil Service Laws, which were de- 
signed to attract a desirable class of 
permanent career men to the siate 
service. This objective was achieved in 
the Examination Division; of the pres- 
ent staff numbering twenty examiners, 
more than half are of the original group 
employed at the time of the reorgani- 
zation. The average length of emp!oy- 
ment of all examiners is eighteen years 
and the youngest and newest mem)et 
of the staff hasbeen in the service for 
more than ten years. 

New Jersey was among the ear/ier 
states to sponsor insurance legisla(ion. 
It was in 1867 that the _ legisla‘ure 
passed a eomprehensive act to regu «te 
the fire, life and marine and live stock 
insurance of companies and associat ns 
coming into the state to do busin. ss. 
This early act placed with the Secre'iry 
of State the duty of issuing certific’ tes 
of authority to companies and t elif 
agents, to examine the companies’ st. ‘e- 
ments and to perform, in general, ‘he 
duties which are so much more t)0I- 
oughly done today by the Departm nt. 
In 1947, New Jersey ranks high in the 
number and variety of companies 0: ¢t- 
ating under its supervision. The dor °s- 
tic insurance companies, which are ex- 
amined periodically, are divided rous ily 
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into twelve classes, i.e., mutual life, 
stock life, assessment life and accident, 
mutual benefit associations, fraternals, 
hospital service plans, surgical and 
me. ical service corporations, stock fire, 
stor casualty, mutual fire, mutual cas- 
and title insurance companies. 
an indication of the contrast in 
the work handled by the Examination 
Div sion, it is interesting to note that 
the companies range from the world’s 
id largest life insurance company 
wit assets of more than $7 Dillion, to 
sm: | mutual fire organizations which 
fin their writings to insurance of 
pro, erty located within a single county. 
Th. list includes two of the leading fire 
an’ casualty groups, two others which 
are oubutenaiines in the ocean marine 
fel. and several which have achieved 
pro ainence as independent organiza- 
tioc s. The mutual companies, though 
sm../] in size and local in character, are 
dis| nguished by great age, several of 
the having passed the century mark. 
Cough Father of Zone Convention 
Examination Plan 

Tie Division has been noted for its 
success in cooperating with other State 
Insurance Departments in matters where 
join! action is necessary. Prior to 1936, 
New Jersey, in common with many 
other states, favored examination of in- 
surance companies by the home state 
only and rarely participated in con- 
vention examinations. When it became 
apparent that the industry was out- 
ving this method of operation, Dep- 
uty Commissioner C. A. Gough was a 
leader of the discussions of the Na- 


ual 


tional Association of Insurance Com-. 


missioners on the question of joint ac- 
tion in examination matters and, as a 
result, he is generally regarded as the 
father of the Zone Convention Plan of 
examinations which is now followed 
throughout the nation. His ideas on 
cooperative action were carefully car- 
ried out by the Examination Division, 
which soon became recognized as a 
leader in this field. During the past 
decade, about 10% of the Examination 
Division’s available manpower has been 
assigned to participation in zone = ex- 
aminations of out-of-state companies. It 
has made substantial contributions to 
the improvement of procedure, simpli- 
fication of reports, and coordination of 
examination activities. It pioneered in 
the practice of examining company 
groups as a single unit and in develop- 
ing plans for supervising the activities 
of company pools and syndicates. 

The direction of the Division by Chief 
Examiner McNicholas is the direction 
of a veteran in the field of state super- 
vision. As his associates he has three 
assistant chief examiners, Clinton H. 
Baker, B. J. McLaughlin and F. A. 
Hemmer. All these men have long rec- 
ords of service with the Department. 
Each of them is a specialist in a branch 
of the insurance business. The continu- 
ous service records of the staff of the 
Division exemplify the continuity of 
executive leadership that has charac- 
terized the whole Department’s history. 


License Division 
The License Division under the di- 
rection of Walter J. Snediker, chief of 
the division, has the responsibility for 
the licensing of the state’s agents, bro- 
kers and solicitors. Under its jurisdic- 


tio are approximately fourteen thou- 
said fire and casualty insurance agents, 
ni thousand brokers, five hundred 


so citors and ten thousand life, or life, 
accident and health agents, who hold 
annual licenses. 

ie work of the Division has ex- 
pai ded in recent years by reason of the 
en-ctment in 1944.-of & new agents’ 
qu‘ lification law. The new act required 
all applicants for fire and casualty 
agents’ licenses and brokers’ and solic- 
ito’s’ licenses, who were not then li- 
ceised, to qualify by personal exami- 
naons: before..their licenses could be 
issied. The job’of conducting the re- 
quired examinations Of applicants to de- 
termine their qualifications under the 
Standards of the law went to the Li- 
ce: se Division. In its administration of 
the law, the frequency of examinations 





Reasonable Attitude of Claimant 


Is Marvel to 


An adjuster in the south who recently 
returned from a review of damages and 
claims in the Florida, Mississippi and 
Louisiana area, reports to The Eastern 
Underwriter on a unique experience he 
had in which a claimant not only 
“adjusted his own loss,” but adjusted it 
far below the amount set by a contrac- 
tor who was delegated by the company 
involved to prepare an estimate of the 
loss. 

When this adjuster spoke to the 
owner of the property, suggesting that 
he get an estimate of the damages to 
his property due to the hurricane that 
swept the territory, the owner said he 
had obtained three estimates, two of 
which he considered exorbitant. He pre- 
sented the lowest of the three, saying 
he considered it fair. ; 

While the adjuster was comparing 
this estimate with the one made by the 
company contractor, the property owner 
remarked that he wanted to discuss sev- 
eral things in the estimate. One of 
the things was the roof which had been 
put on about three years ago. The 
property owner said that the usual life 
of such a roof was -about six years; 
therefore, he claimed 50% of the cost 
of replacing the roof. The owner next 
explained that the paint on the inside 
of the house had been on for more than 


Southern Adjuster 


two years; he claimed only two-thirds 
of the cost of the new paint job. 


Damaged by Water 


The owner next took up the water 
that had entered the side of the house 
opposite the place where the roof was 
damaged; he said this water came 
through openings around the windows, 
so he claimed no payment for this be- 
cause he said he should have had his 
windows caulked some time ago. Nor 
did he claim any payment for repaint- 
ing the outside of the house where the 
paint had washed off the stucco. 

The owner continued by saying that 
from the sum determined after depre- 
ciation and elimination of damage by 
water around windows, the company 
was only liable in excess of $100 as a 
basis for the insurance claim. He. then 
stated that he had built the house about 
ten years ago at a_cost of $6,000, at 
which time he secured $3,000 windstorm 
insurance, subject to 50% coinsurance 
clause, that he knew the house would 
cost about $11,000 to replace at this 
time; and for basis of claim he said that 
$10,000 was a fair value, which required 
windstorm insurance of $5,000. There- 
fore, he only asked that the company 
pay him three-fifths of loss in excess of 
$100. 

This adjuster, accustomed to claimants 
demanding all the traffic will bear in 
case of loss, still marvels at the reason- 
ableness of the: propérty owner. 








and the setting-up of a number of loca 
tions in the state for holding them, has 
earned for the License Division the 
praise of agents and brokers for its co- 
operation with the industry. Since the 
enactment of the qualification law, ap- 
proximately twelve hundred examina- 
tions have been conducted annually. 

The License Division has encouraged 
the training of applicants for licenses in 
schools, several of. which have been 
established in New Jersey for the edu- 
cation of applicants in required subjects. 
It has been noted that classes are be- 
ing attended by many licensed agents 
desiring additional training to prepare 
for examinations prerequisite. to exten- 
sion of their. licenses to cover additional 
kinds of insurance. 

It falls- to the License Division to 
bear the responsibility for the investi- 
gation and adjustment of complaints 
against agents, brokers or solicitors who 
hold licenses from the Department. 


Rating Division 

Right after lunch on June 5, 1944, Dr. 
E. E., Agger, then Commissioner ; Dep- 
uty Commissioner C. A. Gough and 
Paul J. Molnar were conferring when 
a call came through from Washington 
with news he the Supreme Court in 
the South-Eastern Underwriters Asso- 
ciation case had over-ruled Paul v. 
Virginia and held insurance to be com- 
merce. About six months earlier in that 
year, however, the New Jersey Depart- 
ment had anticipated such a possibility 
with its implication of applying Federal 
laws to the insurance business by spon- 
soring a rate regulatory law which the 
legislature enacted as Chapter 22, Laws 
of 1944. Mr. Molnar at that June 5, 
1944 conference was then and there ap- 
pointed as the first member of a new 
Rating Division that was in the process 
of organization. 

This new division, now three and a 
half years in existence, is an important 
part of the New Jersey Insurance De- 
partment. The Department’s general 
policy of fair-minded regulation has 
been the guidepost for the Division’s 
approach to the vital and delicate task 
of administering a “prior approval” law. 
The Department is fortunate in having 
secured the services of two able, quali- 
fied and experienced men to head up 


the casualty and.fire-sections. Chief Rate 
Analyst: Paul.:J. Molnar came from the 
New: ¥oxrk :State Insurance. Department, 
where che! gervedé:in -the: Rating Bureau 
for almost twenty-years,; and Chief Rate 
Analyst. Stratford:.. «Mills -has.a long 
and _ successful. background of practical 
experience 'in «the tinsurance business. 


The office’'systern was geared to mod-: 


ern conditions: under which regulated 
rate competition has replaced the two 
extreme philosophies of price competi- 
tion without regulation and rate regu- 
lation that excludes price competition. 
With approximately 150 rating systems 
filed by independent casualty insurers 
and many individual rating systems for 
fire and allied lines, the office records 
and controls in the new bureau were 
devised to make it possible for a small 
staff (the personnel numbers only 
seven) to analyze and process minor 
and major rate revisions for approval 
or disapproval by the Commissioner. 
The internal office setup is efficient, and 
the proof of it is that it clicks. It is 
noteworthy that officials from a dozen 
or more State Insurance Departments 
from near and far have studied the 
New Jersey office system as well as the 
administrative procedures and_ policies 
as a prelude to organizing their own 
rating divisions under newly enacted 
rating laws. This form of cooperation 
which the New Jersey Department is 
fostering is praiseworthy, as only co- 
ordinated action and mutual assistance 
between the several states will make 
possible the continuance of state regu- 
lation. 

To the credit of the new Rating Di- 
vision, the transition from an open state 
to a regulated basis was not accom- 
panied by any perceptible dislocation of 
the business. This speaks well for the 
quality of the administration of the law 
and the cooperative spirit of the insur- 
ance industry. 


Conservative Approach to Problems 

If any one characteristic might be 
termed a keynote of the New Jersey 
Department’s administration, it would 
be fair to say that it would be the De- 
partment’s constant conservatism in its 
approach to problems. While always 
alert to recommend needed changes in 
laws or regulations to meet new situ- 
ations, this Department’s approach to 


Big Bill 
(Continued from Page 53) 


however, is to call the insurance com- 
pany’s desis gnated adjuster or photog- 
rapher so ‘they can be sent to the 
scene pronto. Even binders on insur- 
ance are sometimes placed. Not all in- 
surance companies using the service 
want immediate action taken respect- 
ing an accident or fire when it is 
reported as some simply give the mes- 
sage that action will be taken when 
the company’s offices open regularly for 
business. 

About a dozen insurance companies, 
for instance, are clients of Telephone 
Answering Service, managing director 
of which is Sherman Amsden. In 1922 
\msden started in the business of mind- 
ing other people’s business, his clients 
being half a dozen physicians who 
wanted their telephones answered when 
they were calling on clients or were 
making hospital visits. Achieving popu- 
larity, the idea spread into other fields, 
with the result that in 1946 Telans- 
erphone took more than 3,500,000 calls 
in Manhattan alone. The service is 
spreading throughout the country. 

In the case of insurance companies 
his trained girl-operator-secretaries, af- 
ter receiving a call about an accident, 
for instance, will call up an adjuster, 
awaken him and communicate the facts. 
She may call up a photographer, too. 

Amsden has a dozen or so stations in 
Manhattan and more than 200 secre- 
taries. Auxiliary trunk lines between 
each of the Service’s switchboards and 
the nearest telephone exchange are in- 
stalled by the telephone company. 
These wires cost a minimum of $2.50 
a month for each subscriber. The tele- 
phone company gets this fee, while 
subscribers pay Amsden a nominal sum 
each year for the secretary service. 
The phone ‘extension is precisely the 
same that the subscriber has for his 
own secretary, only in this case she is 
unseen and may be located many blocks 
away. Telanserphone now has a new 
method of summoning clients to the 
phone by radio. A subscriber can carry 
in his pocket a portable receiver set, the 
size of a package of cigarettes. This re- 
ceiver, using miniature tubes (perfected 
during the war) contains a_ speaker 
which is audible only when held against 
the ear. Code numbers of clients being 
sought by their telephone secretaries 
are broadcast over and over until the 
summons is answered. The transmitter 
can reach clients anywhere within a 50- 
mile area. 

However, most of Telephone Answer- 
ing Service consists of calls to the 
client which are taken by the telephone 
secretaries who then perform as if they 
were the secrteary of the person for 
whom the telephone call is made. 


Johnson Assistant Special 


In N. J. for Glens Falls 


The Glens Falls and Commerce an- 
nounce appointment of George F. John- 
son as assistant special agent for the 
northern New Jersey territory. He will 
be under the direct supervision of Spe- 
cial Agent Ralph E. Wescott. Mr. John- 
son brings to his field work a knowl- 
edge of and experience in insurance ac- 
quired during a number of years as a 
fire underwriter. 





changes has been tempered by a “let’s 
keep our feet on the ground” attitude. 
The continuation in the future of the 
character of insurance regulation in 
New Jersey that the state enjoys today 
will further demonstrate that an ad- 
ministrative agency can protect the 
public interest with efficiency, and fair 
and just procedures, without adopting 
the arbitrary methods sometimes pres- 
ent in. administrative regulation. 





(A story of the New Jersey Depart- 
ment’s Compensation Rating and Inspection 
Bureau will be found in the casualty de- 
partment of this issue.) 
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Duxbury Is Elected 
President of EUA 


NORTH, BOWERSOCK ARE V.Ps. 





Commissions Conchivell at Annual 
Meeting; Berry Reports on Year’s 
Activities; Belden Sly to Retire 

George H. Duxbury, United States 
manager of the North British & Mer- 
cantile and chief executive officer of the 
North British Group, was elected presi- 
dent of the Eastern Underwriters Asso- 
ciation at the twenty-first annual meet- 
ing at the Hotel Commodore in New 
York City on Wednesday. He succeeds 
Peter J. Berry, president of the Se- 
curity of New Haven Group. 

John A. North, vice president of the 
Phoenix of Hartford, was reelected vice 
president and assumes the chairmanship 


PETER J. BERRY 


of the executive committee. Donald C. 
Bowersock, president of the Boston and 
Old Colony, becomes the newly elected 
vice president and John C. Evans, presi- 
dent of the Great American, was re- 
elected treasurer. 

At the dinner which followed the 
meeting the guest speaker, T. J. Ross of 
Ivy Lee-T. J. Ross, public relations 
counsel to the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, discussed the public rela- 
tions work of the association. 

With an attendance of 176 the out-of- 
town guests included William W. Samp- 
son, manager of South-Eastern Under- 
writers Association, and H. F. Badger, 
executive secretary of the Board of Fire 
Underwriters of the Pacific. 


H. Belden Sly to Retire 


Retiring President Berry announced 
that H. Belden Sly, secretary of the 

EUA for many years, is retiring at the 
end of 1947, at which time John Derby 
and Louis Shaul will also relinquish 
their duties after long service. Mr. Sly 
has been in insurance fifty-two years 
and entered the business in Elmira, N. 








GEORGE H. DUXBURY 


Y., in his father’s agency. Subsequently 


he served as a fieldman for the Con- 
tinental in New England, was vice presi- 
dent of the Employers Fire in Boston, 
was with the Boston Board and then 
the Eastern Underwriters Inspection 
3ureau and joined the EUA in New 
York in 1927. Commenting upon his 
services Mr. Berry said: 

“Our secretary, H. Belden Sly, who 
has served our association so well and 
faithfully for many years, requested the 
latter part of last year that he be re- 
lieved of his responsibilities at as early 
a date as was convenient to the associa- 
tion, but agreed to carry on as long as 
we needed him during our period of 
reorganization. This he has done in 
his usual cooperative way and has been 
very helpful in aiding Manager Dore- 
mus in the various phases of the asso- 
ciation’s activities. 

“We don’t feel that we should im- 
pose upon him any longer and, effective 
January 1, 1948, he will take a less ac- 
tive part in the association’s affairs, but 
will be on call whenever we need him 
and until the new men are indoctrinated 
into their positions. Suitable allowance 
was provided for Mr. Sly’s retirement. 

“All of us know that the years of 
leisure ahead of Mr. Sly have been well 
earned and in his retirement he takes 
with him the association’s grateful ac- 
knowledgment for the work he has done 
in its behalf. 

“H. Sumner Stanley has been ap- 
pointed assistant secretary. He came to 
us in November from the New York 
Fire Insurance Rating Organization. 
While his background and experience 
will be utilized fully in the work of our 
Rating Methods Research Committee, it 
is intended that he will become equally 
conversant with the other important 
phases of our association activity. 

“The selection of another man to be 
added to our staff is progressing, and it 
is hoped that the announcement can 
be made in the near future.” 

Berry on Commissions 
Commissions in EUA teritory were 
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considered at the meeting. In his report 
President Berry said 

“As you know, the membership of 
this association has no obligation, under 
the terms of the constitution and by- 
laws of this association or otherwise, to 
abide by or to follow the opinions ex- 
pressed by this association as to maxi- 
mum reasonable rates of commission. 
The rates of commission payable to 
agents is a subject matter purely and 
exclusively within the province of each 
individual member company. 

“However, I know it is not necessary 
for me to remind members of this asso- 
ciation that costs of doing business are 
a very important factor in determining 
fire insurance rate levels, and that rates 
under the provisions of the new statu- 
tory rating laws must not be excessive. 
If each member is to be faithful to its 
trust in serving the public, the agents, 
and itself, it must see to it that acquisi- 
tion costs are reasonable. 

“To carry out these worthy principles, 
each one of us, however, must not be 
afraid to fight for the rights of the 
stockholders of our companies or the 
rights of our agents. The statutory rat- 
ing laws, while they provide that rates 
must not be excessive, also provide that 
they shall not be inadequate. 

“The insuring public and the agent 
are entitled to full consideration, but so 
is the stockholder entitled to a fair 
return on his investment in the insur- 
ance business. Without adequate rates, 
and without adequate underwriting 
profit, private investment capital in our 
business will disappear, and that would 
be a calamitous blow to free enterprise.” 


Public Relations 


President Berry commended Manager 
Frederick W. Doremus for his “out- 
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Sudekum Exec. V. P. 
American Auto Risks 


NICHOLAS ELECTED TREASURER 


Sudekum With Rhode Island Since 
1941; Nicholas Formerly With 
Service Fire of New York 








Mark M. Hart, president of American 
Automobile Risks, Inc., New York, 
nationwide underwriters for automobile 
physical damage insurance emanating 


from financial institutions, announced 
that at a special meeting of the board 
of directors on December 15, Lothar 
Sudekum was elected executive vice 
president of the corporation and John 
I. Nicholas was elevated from assistant 
secretary to the post of treasurer. 

Mr. Sudekum, who will join American 
Automobile Risks on January 1, has 
been associated with the Rhode Island 
Insurance Co. since 1941 and in addition 
to his management of all domestic and 
foreign reinsurance treaties written and 
accepted by the Rhode Island group, 
has been active in the supervision of 
automobile finance business. 

His training in the insurance field be- 
gan with an apprenticeship with Frank 
B. Hall & Co, New York insurance 
brokers, supplemented by a. training 
period with the Aetna Fire Co. in Hart- 
ford. Immediately following he became 
affiliated with the Pilot Reinsurance Co. 
of New York and as an officer of thiat 
company traveled extensively in Europe, 
the United States, Canada and Mexico 
During the war he served with ile 
Army and was wounded in action. 

Mr. Nicholas joined American Auto- 
mobile Risks on August 1, as assistant 
secretary. 
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ANSWERS to some QUESTIONS 


on 


FOREIGN INSURANCE 


Question: What forms of cover are givailable in the foreign field? 


Answer: There is no form of insurance cover essential to American busi- 
ness abroad which cannot be obtained in the U. S. at rates and terms 
which will compete in any of the world’s insurance markets. Furthermore, 
the U. S. market, having developed its basic characteristics through 
handling American business, offers special advantages to American in- 
dustry not always obtainable in other markets. 


Question: Are the usual forms of insurance coverage available 
to both military and civilian personnel on occupational duty in 
foreign lands? 


Answer: Yes. The AIU has established a special department to handle 
insurance requirements of our occupational forces. Branch offices and 
claims agencies have been established by the AIU in Germany and Japan 
to service this business. 


Question: Are the acceptances of the AIU distributed among. all of 
its member companies even though the policy is issued by only 
one of its companies? 


Answer: The liability under an AIU policy is distributed over all member 
companies. This, plus additional facilities, makes possible the coverage 
of large values under a single policy. 


Question: Is it possible to write one contract covering property 
located in various countries of the world? 


Answer: In many cases a “World-Wide” contract can be arranged pro- 
viding the insured with concurrency of coverage and simplification of 
form. AIU specialists interpret the requirements of each country and aid 
the buyer of insurance in obtaining the most comprehensive and liberal 
contract. 


Question: Can you write Workmen’s Compensation Insurance on 
American personnel abroad? 


Answer: Yes. In most countries American forms of Compensation Insur- 
ance can be issued, and, in those countries where government monopolies 
exist, local coverage can be arranged. The whole question of Workmen's 
Compensation abroad requires special study because of varying require- 
ments, and each case must be appraised individually, and, where neces- 
sary, a “tailor-made” contract designed. 


Question: Is it possible for an importer-exporter to buy a “pack- 
aged” marine and on-shore policy? 


Answer: Yes. One contract can be issued giving the combined marine 
and shore cover thus providing continuity of coverage with one under- 
writer. In this manner loss settlement is simplified. 


Question: What are the mechanics of settling a loss on property 
abroad? 


Answer: Settlement is handled exactly as it is domestically. Loss settle- 
ments are payable in the U. S. in U. S. currency and are guaranteed by 
investments in the U. S.; or payment can be made overseas in local cur- 
rency at the insured’s option. 


Question: Can we provide our clients with information regarding 
existing foreign legal requirements? 


Answer: Laws and statutory requirements vary so greatly in different 
countries that it is highly important that American investment abroad be 
given the benefit of the most exacting and sound counsel available. 
Familiarity with local insurance requirements under various governments, 
coupled with wide representation abroad enables the AIU to provide 
necessary interpretation. 


Question: Are your contracts issued with standard conditions and 
with the attachment of standard forms? 


Answer: Yes. Standard conditions are used, but forms, though stand- 
ardized for the most part, are often “tailor-made” to meet the needs of 
the individual insured. 


Question: Are Personal Property Floaters available in the foreign 
field? 


Answer: Yes—at rates and conditions comparable to those in the U. S. 


Question: What forms of automobile insurance can be written in 
foreign countries? 


Answer: All normal forms recognized in the U. S. including bodily injury, 
property damage, fire, theft, collision, with limitations in accordance with 
statutory requirements imposed in certain foreign countries. 
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Successful Loss Adjustments Prove 


Big Selling Point for U. & O. Risks 


Successful adjusting of business inter- 
ruption, or use and occupancy, insurance 
losses should serve to stimulate the sale 
of this form of protection, says Ben Jones 
of the Lawton-Byrne-Brunner Insur- 
ance Agency Co. of St. Louis. Address- 
ing a group of insurance buyers in St. 
Louis Mr. Jones, who served for some 
years as manager of the St. Louis office 
of the Western Adjustment & Inspec- 
tion Co. before entering the agency field, 
observed that little difficulty occurs in 
persuading a client of the value of busi- 
ness interruption coverage after he has 
experienced a satisfactory adjustment of 
a claim. Opposition to this insurance 
comes generally from those who know 
little of its actual workings. 

Mr. Jones said that in his years of 
experience as a loss adjuster he had 


never encountered a buyer of large 
amount of insurance protection who 
was not eager and enthusiastic for 


sound education with respect to the im- 
portant provisions of insurance policies. 
He added, however, that he. had found 
a definite lack of beforehand sound and 
proper planning of insurance programs. 


Revision of Insurable Values 


“In such cases everybody agrees that 
more time and study should have been 
given to the program of proper protec- 
tion,” he continued. “Consideration and 
revision of insurable values for the pur- 
poses of safety and for compliance with 
liability limiting insurance clauses, and 
the potentialities of disaster. 

“When company officials and com- 
pany adjusters are confronted with the 
cold fact that the coverage involved 
does not fit the disaster, it can only 
be concluded that it is another instance 
where the purchaser of insurance prob- 
ably purchased too hastily; or-the ‘seller 
of protection has sold too hurriedly. 

“A good insurance producer will make 
every effort to insist that it is very 
essential to take enough time accurately 
to weigh every question and hazard ‘po- 
tentiality so that in the final analysis the 
proper kind of protection in adequate 
amount has been provided. In short the 
buyer will have been educated to the 
need for such protection before and 
not after a disaster involving his prop- 
erty takes place.” 

Mr. Jones then stressed that on the 
basis of present day construction costs 
too many concerns after ‘a loss has 
occurred find themselves with a shortage 
of insurance under the co-insurance pro- 
visions of their policies. 


Bases for Claim Adjustments 


He stressed that in the event a 
claim must be adjusted it will be on 
the basis of present day costs of ma- 
terials and labor, and that the ad- 
justers when figuring the entire insur- 
ance values for co-insurance purposes 
will use the same formula and unit costs 
as are contained in the contractor’s 
estimate of reconstruction supporting 
the insured’s claim for repaits follow- 
ing a loss. 

On business interruption insurance he 
said that insurance companies have tried 
hard to take the mystery out of this 
coverage, but still a thorough under- 
standing seems lacking. 

“My experience with business inter- 
ruption insurance as an adjuster has 
left the impression that most buyers 
of insurance still regard it as a ‘riddle 
inside of a mystery.’ It isn’t at all. It 
is true that business interruption insur- 
ance deals with the future. The policy 
defines what would have been normal 
in ten words—‘the conditions that would 
have existed had no loss occurred.’ 

“It naturally follows that to recon- 
struct gross earnings prior to their hav- 
ing been earned does call for some as- 
sumption based on supposition. But the 
policy is liberal in its meaning in that 
it provides for considering your past 
experience and the probable experience 


you may have had had no loss occurred. 
“The Internal Revenue Department on 

the question of tax regylations require 

100,000 words to define the same mean- 

ing of normalcy that the policy defines 

in ten.” 

Illustration of Successful Adjustment 


Mr. Jones told how a sizable business 


interruption loss would be handled, using 
as the basis a risk involving net sales of 
about $7,500,000 annually in a non-manu- 
facturing line. The coverage was under 
Form 6, known as the gross earnings 
form. In the case the merchandise cost 
was fixed at 65% and the insurance, 
written on an 80% basis, was for $2,000,- 
000. 

He brought out that in such an ad- 
justment there are three primary things 
to consider: 1. A fair and reasonable ap- 
proach to the mutual problems based 
on equity and a reliance upon the evi- 
dent facts as shown by the assured’s 
books and records. 2. The best and 


most expedient method to replace, 


pair and restore the property. 3. 
sideration of spending extra m 
including overtime, looking 


or wholly as promptly as possible. 
On the advantages of business i 


ruption insurance in the event of a | 


he said that adjusters for insur 
companies will be mindful of the 
for reducing the business interruy 
claim to a minimum and will natu 
concentrate on the merchandise los 
justment so that the damaged ¢ 
could be promptly moved to salvag« 
new goods ordered. In the case he 


towar:| 
resumption of business, either parti, 
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as an example he brought out that by 
syending approximately $100,000 for ex- 
overtime, for temporary building and 
ture repairs, the business could be 
sumed on a partial basis of about 60 
70% of normal within sixty days 
tead of a potential loss of 175 busi- 
ss days. 
‘Naturally owners of a going busi- 
ss would rather get their dollars from 
ir own customers. So we proceed 
harmony with these views.” 
[In the example-case on the basis of 
complete loss of forty-eight business 
vs at an average of $8,500, or a total 
$408,000; plus $135,000 for extra ex- 
nses and overtime and a partial sus- 
nsion of 20 to 30% for .about 125 
ys, or $265,000, the entire loss worked 
t to about $800,000 instead of in excess 
$1,000,000 for the insurance com- 
nies, 
‘The policyholders have benefited ma- 
‘jally in that having business inter- 
ption coverage they received extraor- 
nary service resulting in very prompt 
d equitable property loss adjustments,” 
ir. Jones said. “They are back in busi- 
ss in fifty days instead of 175 or more 
nd are able to retain or retrieve their 
istomary clientele almost entirely. 
hereas, if no business interruption 
verage was involved, the adjustment 
the property damage loss would have 
tiken a longer period of time.” 


t 





NEW LOSS BUREAU OFFICE 

The General Adjustment Bureau, Inc., 
has reestablished a branch office in 
Coos Bay, Ore. Located in the Hall 
buiding, this office will be headed by 
R. J. Penfield as adjuster-in-charge. Mr. 
l’enfield was transferred to his new post 
from the Eugene, Ore., branch office. 
The. Coos Bay office will service claims 
in Coos, Curry and Douglas Counties in 
Oregon. 

McCORMACK PROMOTED 

J. A. McCormack has been promoted 
by the National Council on Compensa- 
tion Insurance to rank of assistant sec- 
retary in recognition of his ability and 
many years of loyal service. 


Detroit Aims to Prevent 


Industrial Fire Losses 

How Detroit’s wartime efforts to pre- 
vent industrial fire loss are being con- 
tinued under peace is narrated by Ed- 
ward W. Hall, Detroit Fire Marshal, in 
the December issue of Occupational 
Hazards, national safety publication. 
Under the joint sponsorship of the De- 
troit Fire. Department and the Detroit 
Industrial Safety Council the inspection 
procedures, lectures, films and demion- 
strations used during the war to empha- 
size fire safety were consolidated to 
form the basis of the curriculum of the 
“School for Industrial Fire Prevention.” 
Approximately 350 industrial executives, 
safety directors and engineers, fire bri- 
gades and plant protection officers at- 
tend the weekly classes, according to 
Marshal Hall. 

Some of the subjects covered in the 
course are chemistry of fire; fire and its 
causes; fire extinguishers; sprinklers 
and standpipes; flammable liquids; exits, 
fire doors, firewalls and_ structural 
codes, and electrical and welding haz- 
ards. . 
The school is the outgrowth of the 
intensified efforts of the Detroit Fire 
Prevention Bureau to keep to a mini- 
mum production stoppages through fire 
of the motor city’s industrial production. 


ELECT J. A. BUXTON PRES. 

John A. Buxton, Mutual Implement & 
Hardware Insurance Co., Owatonna, is 
the new president of the Minnesota As- 
sociation of Mutual Insurance Cos. Other 
officers elected at the annual meeting 
at Minneapolis are Hjalmar L. Hjerm- 
stad, Citizens Fund, Red Wing, vice pres- 
ident, and A. J. Dahlstrom, local agent, 
Minneapolis, secretary-treasurer. 





CHAS. E. TAYLOR DIES 
Charles E. Taylor, who was engared 
in the insurance business in Newfane, 
N. Y., for several years, died recently 
at his home there. 
JOHN E. HINCH DIES 
John E. Hinch, 63, former Lockport, 
N. Y. insurance agent, died recently in 
Buffalo General Hospital. 


Sale of Wrecked Car with Knowledge 


Of Adjuster No 


In an automobile insurance collision 
case the chief controversy was as to the 
amount recoverable. The policy cover- 
ing the car was issued to the plantiff’s 
mother, and by an endorsement thereon, 
the plaintiff was made the beneficiary or 
insured. The car was destroyed in a 
railroad crossing accident in Oklahoma 
while the policy was in effect. Plaintiff 

is severely injured in this accident, 
and was in the hospital for ninety days. 

The day after the accident plaintiff’s 
mother and stepfather sold the car for 
$0 and one of the tires for $21. The 
Paintiff afterwards ratified this sale. 
le plaintiff subsequently brought suit 

inst the insurance company and re- 

‘ered a judgment. The insurance com- 
piny appealed. 


Judgment for Plaintiff Affirmed 


The judgment was affirmed by the 
‘lahoma Supreme Court on condition 
at plaintiff agree to a remittance from 
°730 to $779, holding the plaintiff entitled 
receive $900 less $50, in accordance 
th the terms of the policy, and less 
which the insured realized from 

e sale of the wreckage and the tire, 
iking a reduction of $171 from the 
wer court’s judgment, Connecticut 
re Ins..Co. vs. Youngblood, 184. P. 2d 


( 


One of the insurance company’s argu- 
‘nts was that the sale of the car 
e day after the accident prevented it 
mM inspecting the car and from having 


Violation of Policy 


an appraisal made, and from taking 
the car at the appraised value, as pro- 
vided by the policy. The court said that 
the company made no written demand 
for an appraisal, as provided in the 
policy. 

“The car was sold as salvage with- 
out the knowledge or consent of the 
plaintiff while he was in the hospital. 
The adjuster for the company was ad- 
vised where the wreckage was, and there 
is testimony that he saw it. The testi- 
mony discloses that the car was a 
complete wreck. The defendant intro- 
duced no evidence tending to establish 
that the value of the car after the 
collision was more than the sum for 
which it was sold,” the court said. 

“Before the plaintiff ratified the sale 
of the car as salvage, the adjuster of 
the company knew the car had been 
sold as salvage and made no objections 
to such sale. Under these circumstances 
the defendant cannot complain of the 
lack of appraisal and the loss of its right 
to take the car at its appraised value.” 


Judgment Called Excessive 


The insurance company also claimed 
that the judgment for $950 was exces- 
sive. Plaintiff’s witnesses testified as to 
the market value of the car at the time 
it was destroyed. The policy insured 
the car at its “actual cash value.” That 
term has a well settled meaning as the 
price the car will bring in a fair market 
after reasonable efforts to find a pur- 
chaser who will give the highest price. 
The OPA list price “does not govern 
in case of insurance contracts, damage 






Mendes & Mount of New York 


General Counsel in the United States of Lloyd’s Non- 
Marine Underwriters; Careers of 
Senior Partners 


The law firm of Mendes & Mount, 27 
William Street, New York, has been ap- 
pointed general counsel in the United 
States of Lloyd’s Non-Marine Under- 
writers. For many years that position 
was held by O. D. Duncan, senior part- 
ner in the firm of Duncan & Mount, and 
an outstanding figure in the field of ad- 
miralty law and insurance. Following 
Mr. Duncan’s death in June of this year 
the firm name was changed to Mendes 
& Mount, and at the end of November 
they were appointed general counsel for 
Lloyd’s Non-Marine Underwriters. 

William Blanc Mendes is the senior 
and executive partner in charge of all 
non-marine and general counsel matters. 


Converse Studios 


RUSSELL T. MOUNT 


Russell T. Mount is the senior partner 
in charge of all marine matters. 

Mount a Princeton and Columbia 

Law Graduate 

The predecessor firm of Duncan & 
Mount was organized in 1916. For some 
time previous to that the late Mr. Dun- 
can had been a member of the law firm 
of Van Iderstine, Duncan & Barker. 
When Mr. Van Iderstine retired to go 
into the investment field Mr. Duncan 
with Mr. Mount organized the firm of 
Duncan & Mount as an admiralty law 
office. Mr. Mount is a Princeton man, 
of class of 02. He was graduated magna 
cum laude and with Phi Beta Kappa 
honors. After a year abroad he entered 
Columbia Law School where he was sec- 
retary of the Columbia Law Review, 
graduating in 1906. Mr. Mount is well 
known in a wide circle for his activi- 
in civic affairs, and for many years has 





suits for injury to or destruction of 
property, or in determining the value 
for the purpose of establishing whether 
the theft of the property constitutes 
grand or petit larceny.” (citation 
omitted.) ; 

The real problem, the court said, was 
recognized and stated in Sun _ Ins. 
Office vs. Rupp 64 F. Supp. 538, which 
the court quoted, agreeing with the 
reasoning of the Federal Court and the 
rule stated in that case. It was therefore 
reasonable to assume. in this case, that 
“the actual cash value of the automo- 
bile was, at the time it was destroyed, 
equal to its value at the time it was 
bought in May, 1944. There is no evi- 
dence in the record of the condition of 
the automobile, or its depreciation since 
it was purchased, which tends to show 
this value was unfair or unreasonable.” 





Blank & Stoller 


W. B. MENDES 


been one of the most distinguished fig- 
ures of the admiralty bar. 
Background of Mr. Mendes 


Mr. Mendes attended Holy Cross in 
Worcester, Mass., and later was gradu- 
ated from Fordham University, class of 
13. He attended Harvard Law School, 
receiving his law degree in the class of 
‘16; and later that year was admitted to 
the New York Bar. He attended the 
first Training Camp for Officers at 
Plattsburg, N. Y., and served in the 
First World War with the Fourth In- 
fantry Division, participating in some 
of the major battles in France. Wounded 
in an engagement at the Vaille River 
he was invalided home early in 1919. 

At the close of the war Mr. Mendes 
entered the law office of Harrington, 
3igham & Englar, New York, who have 
a wide clientele in marine insurance. 
Subsequently, he joined Duncan & 
Mount as a law clerk. When the firm 
of Duncan & Mount was first retained 
by Underwriters at Lloyd’s in 1922 Mr. 
Mendes was given the responsibility of 
organizing the Lloyd’s department in 
the firm of Duncan & Mount, and in 
this connection worked for many years 
directly with Mr. Duncan. For fifteen 
years Mr. Mendes traveled throughout 
the United States in the interests of 
Lloyd’s Underwriters. He actively par- 
ticipated in the initiation and develop- 
ment of the various Surplus Line Asso- 
ciations on the West Coast which han- 
dle Lloyd’s insurance. Mr. Mendes has 
spent considerable time in London 
working with many of the Lloyd’s com- 
mittees and underwriters on problems 
affecting their American business. 

It is generally acknowledged in in- 
surance circles that the long and inti- 
mate association which Mr. Mendes has 
enjoyed both here and in London with 
Lloyd’s Underwriters has served to 
qualify him as one of the outstanding 
authorities in this country on matters 
affecting Lloyd’s interests. 





Pennsylvania Dept. Opens 


Rate Regulation Bureau 
The Pennsylvania Insurance Depart- 
ment has opened a Bureau of Rate 
Regulation at 134 South 4th Street, 
Philadelphia. George B. Elliott, chief 
actuary, is in charge. Also at this office 
is C. P. Harvey, policy analyst, who was 
previously located at 121 North Broad 
Street. 
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Virginia F. & M. 
Promotions Announced 


RHOADS ELECTED A DIRECTOR 





Speight and Henke Made Assistant Sec- 
retaries; Former Has Been 
Executive State Agent 
Webster S. Rhoads, Jr., president of 
Miller and Rhoads department store, 
Richmond, Va., has been elected a di- 
rector of the Virginia Fire & Marine. 
He fills the vacancy on the board caused 
by the recent retirement of Beverly C. 
is, Jr., who had served the company 
for forty-five years in various capaci- 
r changes are election of 


ties Othe 
Marshall C. Speight and George G. 
iHlenke as assistant secretaries. 
Speight and Henke Careers 

Mr. Speight has been executive state 
agent of the company since January, 
1944, in which capacity he had _ super- 
vision over Virginia, Maryland and Dis- 


trict of Columbia. Prior to joining the 
Virginia Fire and Marine, he was state 

ent in Virginia for the Globe & Rut- 
previous to that he was state 
gent for the London & Lancashire. He 
active in insurance affairs in 
state for more than twenty 
\ and during the present year has 
been president of the Insurance Club of 
Richmond, a newly formed organization 
designed to foster the interests of the 
business generally and having a mem- 
bership made up of both fire and casu- 
alty fieldmen and agents. 

Mr. Henke is a native of Calicoon, 
N. Y. He joined the Royal-Liverpool 
Group as a clerk in 1930. During his 
clerkship with that organization he at- 
tended New York University at night 
and attained his M.A. degree. During 
the war he served four years in the U. 
S. Navy, being discharged with the 
rank of lieutenant commander. After 
his return from the Navy he joined the 
staff of Virginia Fire & Marine in Rich- 
mond. 


vers, and 


has been 
his native 


Commissioners 
(Continued from Page 54) 


to the big problems of interstate rating. 
The IUB was slated to meet yesterday 
in New York to decide its future course. 
It hopes to act in an advisory capacity. 

The rates and rating organization com- 
mittee considered the anti-trust problem 


N. Y. Officials at Miami | 











Harry H. Fuller 


Chief Fire and Marine Examiner Charles 
. Ryan and Deputy Superintendent 
Alfred J. Bohlinger at NAIC gathering. 


applying to insurance companies on a 
state level and asked for a memorandum 
from this industry. Many companies do 
not believe that this matter should be 
considered on a state level other than 
through existing non-insurance legisla- 
tion. Superintendent Dineen said in 
Miami that the problem is unsolved in 
New York and he intends to recommend 
legislation at Albany. 

No action was taken as to the June, 
1948, meeting. An invitation was received 
from Bretton Woods, N. H. If the an- 


Joseph M. Donald Dies 


In the insurance business most of his 
life, Joseph M. Donald, 77, a member 
of the firm of Donald & Donald, Pru- 


dential Building, Buffalo, N. Y., died re- 
cently after a two-weeks’ illness. Mr. 
Donald, a native of Brooklyn, went to 
Buffalo from Rochester in 1922. 

Shortly after his arrival Mr. Donald, a 
fire insurance adjuster formed his own 
firm. He was a special agent for the 
Great American of New York City 
twenty years before coming to Buffalo. 
Previous to that he had been a special 
agent with the Norwich Union. 

Surviving are two sons, Robert E., 
who was associated with him in the in- 
surance business, and Douglas N.; a 
daughter, Mrs. Constance Newell, and 
four grandchildren. 





LARRY ANDERSON WITH FATHER 


Larry Anderson has recently joined 
Anderson & Co., inland marine and fire 
adjusters at 102 Maiden Lane, New York, 
after an association with the law firm 
of Byower, Brill, Ennis & Gangel, New 
York. Mr. Anderson, graduate of New 
York University and St. John’s Law 
School, Brooklyn, saw World War II 
service. 

His father established his adjusting 
firm in 1932 and is rated as one of the 
best in his line in this city. 





nual meeting goes to New Hampshire it 
is held likely that the December, 1948, 
convention will be in New York or 
Philadelphia. 

The meeting last week adopted the 
report of the fire and marine commit- 
tee including the second report of the 
sub-committee on underwriting profit 
and loss and the NAIC 1921 standard 
profit formula. No final decision will 
be reached for some time on whether 
the present profit formula should be 
amended, as recommended in the Mc- 
Cullough report prepared by the New 
York Department. 


Ernest A. Merkl Dies; 


North British Gen’! Agent 


Ernest A. Merkl, Middle Department 
general agent of the North British 
Group at the New York home office, 
died December 17 at the Horace Hard- 
ing Hospital on Long Island after an 
illness of several months. He was 56 
years old and had been with the com- 
pany thirty-six years. Funeral services 
will be held Saturday morning at 10:30 
o’clock at the Fairchild Funeral Home, 
951 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn. 

From 1921 to 1935 Mr. Merkl was 
special agent in upper New York State. 
Since then he has served as general 
agent. He was a former head of the 
New York Ex-Fieldmen’s Society and 
of the Norbrit Guards. Surviving are 
his daughter, Janet; a brother and a 
sister. 





Camden Fire 
(Continued from Page 54) 


the General Adjustment Bureau and one 
of the trustees of the Underwriters 
Laboratories, Inc. 

His interest in insurance activities 
has left him little opportunity for out- 
side participation, although he is a di- 
rector of the Camden Chamber of 
Commerce and a member of the Lions 
Club in which organization he is par- 
ticularly active in work with the blind. 
An ardent yachtsman he maintains a 
thirty-foot sloop at the Island Heights 
Yacht Club in New Jersey where he 
has his summer home. Mr. Gilliams is 
married and has two daughters and one 
son. 

Officers of the company gave Mr. Gil- 
liams a testimonial dinner on Saturday, 
December 6, at the home of Mr. Trus- 
cott, at which time a number of suitable 
gifts were presented to the retiring 
president. The home office employes 
and directors of the company gave him 
another dinner on December 18. 
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To Be Executive V.P. of 
Royal-Liverpool Cas. Cos. 


J. L. ERHARDT 


J. L. Erhardt, an assistant United 
States manager of the Royal-Liverpool 
Group fire companies, is to become on 
January 1 also an executive vice presi- 
dent of the three casualty companies in 
the group. He will serve as one of the 
two immediate assistants to Clarke 
Smith, who is to become deputy United 
States manager. This change is in line 
with the group’s policy of coordinating 
its operations. In addition Mr. Erhardt 
will continue in executive supervision of 
the fire companies’ Eastern territory. 


EVA Meeting 


(Continued from Page 72) 


standing progress in his work” for the 
~ and also other members of the 
staff, 

Public relations progress under the di- 
rection of Chairman Walter F. Beyer 
of that committee was praised by Mr. 
Berry. Mr. Beyer is a vice president of 
the Home Fleet. 

“This committee has expanded the fine 
public relations work of the twenty-two 
field clubs in our territory. The field- 
men of our member companies have 
carried our public relations right down 
to the community level as evidenced by 
the reports of their excellent efforts 
during Fire Prevention Week. These 
fieldmen need the support and encour- 
agement of the executives of our mem- 
ber companies to further expand this 
worthwhile effort, and we urge your co- 
operation in this respect. 

“Our Public Relations Manual for 
fieldmen has been sent to member com- 
panies for distribution to their field 
forces. We are proud of this contribu- 
tion by our public relations committee, 
and we appreciate the helpful assistance 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers in its preparation, with a spe- 
cial word cf thanks to Carl Dickey, who 
arranged and supervised its printing.” 

Career of President Duxbury 

Mr. Duxbury, the new president, has 
cevoted his entire business career to 
"surance and the North British & Mer- 

ntile has been his only employer. He 
vas born August 12, 1893, in Paterson, 

J. He joined the North British un- 
‘-r the aegis of William R. Lambert 
was given a position as a junior 

‘rk in the Middle Department under 

e late Charles R. Perkins, who was in 
c arge of the Middle Department. 

In World War I Mr. Duxbury en- 

ted in the United States Marine 
(orps, going overseas with the Fifth 

arines, Second Division, and in France 

\as in most of the major engagements. 
'ter the war, he returned to the United 

ates and rejoined the North British. 

1923 he was made an inspector in 

e¢ Middle Department and in 1924 was 
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appointed special agent in eastern New 
York with headquarters at Albany. 

In 1928 the North British brought Mr. 
Duxbury to the head office where he 
became assistant general agent for the 
Middle Department. In 1936 he was 
placed in charge of the company’s west- 
ern department and in 1940, when 
Charles L. Case retired, Mr. Duxbury 
was made first assistant United States 
manager. On January 1, 1946, upon the 
retirement of Cecil F. Shallcross, Mr. 
Duxbury was elected United States 
manager of the North British and head 
of all the companies in the group. 

At the present time, Mr. Duxbury is 


Lamble President of 


Insurance Accountants 


At the annual meeting of the Insur- 
ance Accountants Association held on 
December 12 in New York City, the fol- 


a member of the executive committee 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers and serves on its laws and public 
relations committees. Hc is a former 
chairman of the National Board’s public 
relations committee and is a former 
president of the National Automobile 
Underwriters Association. 
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lowing officers were elected for the com- 
ing year: 

President, John W. Lamble, North 
Star; first vice president, Jeremiah M. 
Donovan, Travelers; second vice presi- 
dent, George T. Dearborn, Potomac; 
third vice president, David B. Cromie, 
Royal-Liverpool Group; executive secre- 
tary, Luther L. Hansell, Royal-Liverpool 
Group; assistant secretary, George C. 
Whitenack, Pearl Assurance; treasurer- 
historian, Frederick W. Maasen, London 
Assurance. 

In addition there was elected to the 
executive committee Edward G. Crapser, 


Pacific Fire, and Robert C. Ratcliffe. 
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Marine Market Deals With Problems 
In Competent and Aggressive Manner 


Growth of Import Trade Will Tend to Improve Dollar 
Exchange and in Turn Revive Export Business; 
Problems of Poor Packing, Pilferage Remain 


By Percy CHuss, 2ND 
Partner of Chubb & Son, New York City 


Developments in ocean cargo insur- 


ance in the American market during 
1947 fall broadly into three principal 
tegories: flow of business consequent 


upon the pattern of our foreign trade; 
development of loss experience as an 
aftermath of wartime conditions, and 
in methods of operation arising 
from the elimination of the so-called 
“Surcharge” system. 

The recent report of the Bureau of 
Census that United States exports de- 
clined in September for the fourth con- 
secutive month, while import shipments 
into this country during September in- 
creased about 21% above the August 
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Career of Percy Chubb 


Perey Chubb, 2nd, partner in Chubb ¢ 
on of New York, one of the largest 
underwriting organizations in the world, 
ond vice president and a director ol 
the Federal and Vigilant insurance com 
panies, has gained high honors in his 
profession. While Chubb & Son vears 
tarted as an ocean marine insur- 
ance underwriting office today it does 
likewise a huge volume of inland marine, 
automobile and other lines of protec- 
tion. A son of Hendon Chubb, present 
head of Chubb & Son, and a grandson 
of the founder, Percy Chubb has been 
in marine insurance since his graduation 
from Yale University over sixteen years 
ago. A specialist in cargo underwriting 
he was one of the leaders in organiza- 
tion of the American Cargo War Risk 
Reinsurance Exchange in 1939. 
Within two days after the Japanese 
tack on Pearl Harbor in December, 
41, Percy Chubb was appointed insur- 
ance adviser of the Maritime Commis- 
sion in Washington to help establish war 
risk insurance, just as his father had 
done during World War I. He became 
director of war risk insurance, then 
deputy administrator of the War Ship 
ping Administration and headed the 
WSA delegation to the Planning Com- 
mittee of U. S. Maritime Authority in 
London in 1944. He resigned his Gov- 
ernment connections late in 1945 to re- 
turn to Chubb & Son. Less than two 
months ago he was honored by the 
Government with the Presidential Cer- 
tificate of Merit for “outstanding fidelity 
and meritorious conduct in aid of the 
war effort.” 
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level suggests the course of American 
marine cargo insurance throughout the 
greater part of 1947 and provides a clue 
to the prospects of the business for 
the coming months. 
Huge Exports in U. S. Hulls 

Notwithstanding this recent trend, the 
past twelve months have been a period 
of enormous activity in the export field. 
Greatly increased production of Ameri- 
can goods together with the unusual 
demand for these goods abroad after 
the lean war years, have made it pos- 
sible for American business men to sell 
their goods in many markets of the 
world, in quantities unprecedented in 


{ Coming at a time when 
our merchant marine had expanded far 
beyond its pre-war tonnage, it was nat- 
ural that much of this huge volume of 
export cargo was carried in American 
ships with great benefit to the Ameri- 
can marine insurance market. 


ce times. 


As to the future a diminishing volume 
of export trade and a gradual increase 
in imports are clearly indicated. While 
there are several reasons for this pro- 
spective change in the direction of our 
foreign trade, the prime consideration 
is the question of purchasing power. 
The enormous volume of cargo ex- 
ported by us in the past year has pro- 
duced a scarcity of U. S. dollar ex- 
change in many foreign countries. In 
an effort to conserve their dwindling 
dollar resources many countries have 
been forced to impose import licensing 
regulations and exchange control re- 
strictions. 

Future Outlook 

The effect of this situation is not on'y 
a curtailment of our exports, but as a 
by-product an enhancement of the un- 
derwriter’s problems of congestion and 
delay by increasing the accumulation of 
goods in foreign ports over a prolonged 
period of time while financial arrange- 
ments and finally clearance an de- 
livery of the goods are effected. It is 
impossible to predict at this time the 
extent to which this situation will be 
eased by the Marshall Plan. While un- 
derwriters have a big stake in the 
restoration of normal economies which 
is the object of the plan, past experi- 
ence has not made them too sanguine 
that it will result in any immediate flow 
of business to the American cargo in- 
surance market. 

An offsetting factor to the anticipated 
slump in export lies in the import pic- 
ture. The dollar scarcity not only limits 
the ability of the debtor. nations to buy 
our goods, but creates with them the 
necessity to improve their dollar posi- 
tion by exporting available goods to 
dollar areas. 

Further reason for the expansion of 
our import trade may be found in the 
fact that many areas, which had been 
controlled by the enemy, have now re- 
sumed trade with this country, thereby 
reopening to us many sources of raw 
materials vital to American business. 
Our increasing production of manufac- 
tured goods is bringing about a growth 
in the demand for imported raw ma- 
terials and a corresponding increase in 
this portion of our marine insurance 
business. 

Pattern of Losses 


An exceptionally high number of 
strandings, collisions, machinery break- 
downs and general average cases during 
1947 has been another disturbing feature 
of the marine business. Major casu- 
alties are expected from time to time, 
but this type of loss has been oc- 
curring with such frequency that this 
single factor is now consuming a large 
portion of the total marine insurance 
premium. The large number of steam- 
ship breakdowns owing to propelier and 
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PERCY CHUBB, 2nd 


rudder demages and to boiler difficul- 
ties and the frequency of strandings and 
collisions under normal weather condi- 
tions are cause for real concern. 

In addition to the so-called major cas- 
ualties the past year has brought a 
flood of smaller claims, reflecting the 
disordered conditions which resulted 
from the world conflict. At the close 
of the second complete post-war yeat 
the theft and pilferage situation, inade- 
quate export packaging, rough handling 
and congestion in many ports throughout 
all parts of the world continue to harass 
underwriters. Much has of course been 
done to combat these conditions, and 
much mose remains to be done. 

The sum total of the efforts of indi- 
vidval underwriters in correcting spe- 
cific situations on specific policies is in 
itse’f en important influence. But apart 
[ these uncoordinated efforts, or- 

anizations of business men, merchants, 
bankers, carriers, and underwriters have 
heen ective, both here and abroad, in 
bettering port conditions, relieving 
congestion and combating organized 
thievery. 

Here in New York City the Commit- 
tee for the Suppression of Theft and 
Pilferage continues to function but under 
the new name “Security Bureau.” Else- 
where somewhat similar organizations, 
often under the leadership of marine 
insurance representatives, have been suc- 
cessful in securing the cooperation of 
government: authorities to provide more 
adequate police protection of wharf and 
warehouse areas and to obtain the prose- 
cution and punishment of persons appre- 
hended in the act of stealing. 


Some Improvement in Packing 


The question of packing and the theft 
end pilferage situation are closely re- 
lated and improvements in packing must 
result in improved theft and pilferage 
loss experience. In recent months ma- 
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rine underwriters have noted cert: in 
improvements in the packing of various 
types of merchandise. There is now 
more lumber available for the constriic- 
tion of solid wooden cases and wooden 


crates and some exporters have revert: 
to their pre-war practice of packing »|] 
export goods in solid wooden cases. 
Other exporters, who are not so caie- 
ful about their packing, are still using 


inferior materials and underwriters’ 
spectors and packing specialists are c j- 
stantly at work to seek out those wh: <e 
past losses indicate that poor pack 
has been contributing to their troub 
A determined effort is being made io 
convince these exporters of the wisd: 
and necessity of using the best p: s- 
sib'e packing. 

It is recognized that certain goods !\y 
their nature, or by reason of their |: .w 
value, either do not require or do mot 
warrant the expense of solid case pac':- 
ine. Throughout the war, and since te 
end of the war, goods of this class often 
were exported in ordinary corruevated 
cartons such as those commonly used for 
domestic shipments. 

For some time solid fibre cartons, 
somewhat similar to those developed for 
the army during the war, but adapt: 
to the requirements of commercial ship- 
ments, have been available in increasii: 
quantities and these containers are 
gradually coming into more general use. 


ieee ee 
* * * * 
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these improved packages take the 
.ce of the wartime substitutes, a de- 
ease in breakage and leakage losses 
siay be expected along with the an- 
icipated reduction in thefts and _ pil- 
‘rages. 
Metal drums are being produced again 
quantity and in time these new 
ums should supplant used metal drums 
- the carriage of liquids. Many types 
fibre drums have been developed 
id, thus far, some of these have 
ved satisfactory export containers for 
y chemicals. 
In recent months certain foreign cor- 
spondents have reported some im- 
ovements in their ports by reason of 
juced congestion, increased berthing 
d storage facilities and expanded 
uipment for lifting and handling cargo. 
iese reports have come from widely 
parated areas such as Colombia, South 
rica and even fromm parts of the Far 
ist. However, serious congestion still 
ists at numerous other places; and 
those areas where there is a short- 
e of U. S. dollar exchange, it is likely 
at the congestion will continue for 
any months. 


Governmental Restrictions 


Marine underwriters are watching 
closely the continuing trend towards re- 

rictive nationalistic regulations adopted 
by certain countries, tending to destroy 
the internationally competitive quality of 
marine insurance. In certain European 

ountries the placing of marine insur- 
ance in the local market appears to be 
a part of the program to conserve U.S 
dollar exchange. It is reported that the 

vvernment authorities will release ex- 
change for the C & F value of American 
goods but will not release funds for the 
payment of dollar premiums. 

As a result the marine insurance is 
placed in the foreign market. This 
seems to be a_ short-sighted policy 
for, while the potential saving of ex- 
change is limited to the actual gross 
underwriting “profit,” in the event of loss 
additional dollars must be released to 
purchase replacement goods. This lat- 
ter expenditure is potentially many times 
the premium “saved”. 

That our own Government is aware 
of this situation is amply illustrated 
in the policy of the Export-Import 
Bank which requires that any insurance 
covering exports purchased with the pro- 
ceeds of Export-Import Bank loans must 
be placed under contracts of insurance 
payable in U. S. dollars. 

During the year 1947 Argentina adopted 
insurance legislation, the effect of which 
is to require that all goods moving at 
the risk of the Argentine shipper or 
consignee must be insured by insurance 
companies operating in Argentina. While 
this law has been enacted it is not being 
enforced as yet. In the light of this 
legislation it is impossible to predict 
with certainty the future of our marine 
insurance business in this particular 
trade. 

The consensus of opinion is that 
\merican traders will be able to so 
arrange their terms of sale that they 
may continue to place insurance in the 
\merican market without contravention 
of Argentine law. If this does not prove 
be the case this development will 
present a considerable loss of business 
the American insurance market. 


Removal of Trade Barriers Sought 


[his whole question of governmental 
strictions was the subject of very care- 
consideration by the National Foreign 
ade Council representing commercial 
terests generally, and at its conven- 
n in October in St. Louis the coun- 
formally urged our Government to 
‘rcise its influence towards the re- 
val of barriers against the operation 
marine insurance internationally on 
‘ree competitive basis. 
\loreover, the draft charter of the In- 
national Trade Organization now un- 
consideration at the Inter-Govern- 
ntal Conference in Havana recog- 
es the importance to international 
de’ of the avoidance of restrictive 
ctices in the international insurance 
d. American underwriters have pro- 
Pcsed certain amendments to this draft 


with the purpose of tightening the pro- 
visions of the charter, but even if these 
amendments are not adopted the exist- 
ing draft marks the first recognition of 
this principle as a matter of inter-gov- 
ernmental agreement. 

New Fields for Development 


A partial offset to the loss of business 
because of nationalistic laws may be 
found in the insurance of cargoes on the 
so-called “cross-voyages,” meaning ship- 
ments between foreign countries. Some 
underwriters have noted an increase in 
the number of shipments from Europe 
to Latin America which have been in- 
sured with them in recent months. Simi- 
larly there has been a growing amount 
of business between the Far East and 
South America and Africa which has 
been placed in the American marine 
insurance market. 

At present, shipments of hides and 
of coffee from South America to Eu- 
rope and shipments of vegetable fibres 
from Mexico and Central America to 
Europe form an active and substantial 
trade and much of the insurance on 
these cargoes is currently being placed 
here. 

The fact that these ventures are often 
financed by American interests may be 
largely responsible for the placing of 
insurance with American underwriters. 
However, the stability of our currency 
and the expansion of our nation’s in- 
fluence during the war, as well as the 
commerce incident to the maintanance 
of our military establishments in parts 
of Europe and the Far East are impor- 
tant factors in this development. 

The amount of marine insurance whicl 
is being written in this market on these 
entirely foreign voyages has not as yet 
reached the point where it can materi 
ally affect the over-all marine insurance 
picture. However, in this encouraging 
start there is the foundation for a real 
expansion in the field of our activi- 
ties. It is to be hoped that the trend 
will continue so that eventually Ameri- 
can underwriters will have an oppor- 
tunity to share in this business on a 
level commensurate with their great 
resources, and thus bring to this market 
a broad spread of risks which it has 
been seeking for so many years withi- 
out success. 

Surcharges Merger 

Marine underwriters took. an impor- 
tant step in the post war reconversion 
of the ocean cargo business when, on 
June 1, 1947, they merged their basic 
marine rates and a reduced scale of 
“surcharges” into one combined marine 
rate. 

The surcharges were originally adopted 
early in the war to compensate for the 
increased marine hazards brought about 
by wartime conditions. Later, in 1943, 
in order to protect goods during the 
delays, deviations, and transhipments 
caused by the dislocation of shipping, 
marine underwriters extended their poli- 
cies by attaching the “Marine Exten 
sion Clauses” endorsement and, at that 
time, a broad schedule of Combined 
Marine Surcharge and Extended Tran- 
sit Rates was established as additional 
charges to the rates named in each 
individual policy. This schedule re- 
mained in effect ss to all shipments from 
1943 up to June 1 

The additional rates had been reduced 
from time to time as certain of the 
hazards for which they were originally 
charred either diminished or disap- 
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Failure to Rescue Man Overboard 
Not Negligence by Vessel Owner 


The owner of a pleasure cabin cruiser, 
Cappy, invited three friends to go with 
him for a- pleasure cruise on Lake Erie. 
During the cruise one of the guests, 
Dickie, was.drowned. The yacht owner 
filed a petition in the Federal District 
Court for Northern Ohio for exonera- 
tion from or limitation of his liability as 
owner. 

Dickie’s ‘widow and, executrix filed a 
claim for damages for her husband’s 
death. The District Court denied the 
claim for limitation of liability and ren- 
dered a decree in favor-of the guest’s 
widow for damages of $30,000. On ap- 
peal, this decree was reversed by the 
Sixth Circuit Court of Appéals, Hutch- 
inson v. Dickie, 162 F. 2d 1%, and the 
case was. dismissed. 

The guest’s ee s claim’ was that 
Dickie lost his life by drowning. through 
the petitioner's fault and negligence. 
The District Court’s oral opinion con- 
tained findings of fact, to the effect thet 
all the parties had been drinking before 
the occurrence; the owner had taken 
en board as helper an elderly man, hard 
of hearing, could not swim, and had no 
value as a member of the crew; also 
that the boat was unseaworthy because 
it was not sng manned for this par- 
ticular voyage; and that the petitioner 
was inc: apable- of coordination because 
of excessive use of alcohol and physical 
impairment, in operating the boat with- 
out the use of a steel brace which he 


usually wore and which he had laid 
aside. 
How Accident Occurred 

After proceeding out of the harbor 
entrance at Cleveland, the District Judge 
said, the boat began to roll. Decedent 
was sitting in the cockpit in the stern 
of the boat, and, when the Cappy was 
out about half a mile, petitioner decided 
to head for the Clifton Lagoons, where 
the boat docked. He turned west and 
shortly thereafter “the decedent disap- 
peared over the Cappy’s side.” 

The District Court found that the pe- 
titioner saw the decedent in the water 
when only seventy-five feet from the 
Cappy; that petitioner was negligent in 
failing to bring the Cappy about; and 
that he failed to make a reasonable ef- 
fort to rescue decedent. 

The fact was, the Circuit Court said, 
that, as the lower court found, “dece- 
dent disappeared over the Cappy’s side.” 

There was conflicting evidence as to 
whether petitioner was negligent in fail- 
ing to turn his boat about instead of 
backing it astern. One expert witness 
testified that it would have been proper 
to back the cruiser. Another, a retired 
merchant marine inspector, testified that 
he would have turned the boat around, 
but that in case of a tragedy or accident 
at sea, a capable steersman will do the 
first thing that he thinks be help or 
do‘the most good. . The appellate court 
held that if backing the boat instead of 
turning it about was an error, it was 
one of judgment and not of negligence. 








peared. However, with the end of the 
war, shipping conditions have not re 
turned to normal and delays due to 
congestion continue, so that goods are 
exposed to loss for extended periods 
while awaiting delivery. There is no 
immediate prospect for a prompt solu- 
tion of these difficulties; and accordingly 
it has been necessary for the protection 
of policyholders to continue the “Ma- 
rine Extension Clauses” in’ effect and it 
has not been possible for rates to be 
reduced to pre-war levels. 

While the new merged or “combined 
rates” became effective June 1, the actu- 
al preparation of the new hedules 
has been a rather strenuous task and 
this part of the job has only recently 
approached completion. 

The change has been welcomed by 
many policyholders as.it eliminates one 
factor in the calculation of the premium 
charges. This simplification, plus the 
relative. stability: of war risks rates 
throughout the past months, has reduced 
the assured’s insurance detail work 
materially and has produced similar 
benefits to brokers and underwriters. 


Future Uncertain 


It is probable that many problems 
of the past twelve monthe will beset the 
business throughout the coming vear. 
And yet the marine market:as a whole 
is dealing with the problems in a com- 
petent and aggressive a From 
past experience we know that major 
wars and post-war chaos have ote n been 
pre'udes to periods of prosperity for 
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-year. Yet the 


marine underwriters. And so _ certain 
of our present worries may eventually 
be revealed as real boons to the marine 
business. 

Marine underwriters cannot be ex- 
pected to enjoy the prospect of reduced 
income on export business at a time 
when heavy claims are to be anticipated 
on the huge export volume of the past 
growing volume of import 
trade is not only a partial compensation 
for that loss of income but is working 
to narrow the trade gap and to establish 
a better dollar exchange position abroad 
for the revival of that export trade. 
From a more farticular viewpoint, un- 
derwriters do not anticipate the same 
high theft, pilferage, breakage and leak- 
age losses on raw import commodities 
that have been so great a problem on 
exported goods. 

Similarly, while import licensing reg- 
lations abroad will surely reduce the 
extent of our exports, these regulations 
usually strike first at non-essential lux- 


‘ury items ‘and it is quite possible that 


they may bring about a change for the 
better in the character of our export 
business. From the underwriting stand- 
point satisfactory results can _ expected 
from a we volume of exports of 


heavy durable goods than Pv a vast 
volume of luxury items. 
It is also apparent that a_ reduced 


volume of exports will not impose so 
great a burden on our still inadequate 
suppl y of good shipping containers. This 
iould help to solve some of our packing 
difficulties and at the same time give 
the pacl ies industry an opportunity to 
drow a t of export packing demands. 
Another possible effect of the reduced 


export 1 ty me may be the reintroduc- 
tion of a spirit of competition amongst 
steamship companies and this should in- 
duce more careful handling of cargo on 
the port of stevedores and steamship’s 
personnel 


In short, marine underwriters are still 
going through a most difficult period. 
The business as a whole is now feeling 
the impact of its — problems in 
undiminished force and there is no sign 
of prompt and sure relief. Yet there are 
many considerations which prompt us 
to look ahead with confidence to the 
coming year. 
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Smith Deputy Manager 
Royal-Liverpool Group 
EXECUTIVE CHANGES ARE MADE 


Erhardt, Seymour, O’Loughlin, Grannatt, 
Falk Figure in Shifts in Fire and 
Casualty Companies 

Clarke Smith, executive vice president 
of the Eagle. Globe and Royal Indem- 
nity Cos. of the Royal-Liverpool Group, 
will also become deputy United States 
manager of the Royal and Liverpool & 
London & Globe Insurance Cos., and 





CLARKE SMITH 


vice president of the domestic fire in- 
surance companies in the group. 

Announcement of Mr. Smith’s addi- 
tional duties is made following the re- 
tirement of Harold Warner as general 
attorney for the companies in the group 
and assumption by United States Mana- 
ger Harold C. Conick of the duties of 
yeneral attorney in addition to his pres- 
ent responsibilities as head of all of the 
fire and casualty companies of the group. 

Other executive changes are an- 
nounced by the group, in line with its 
policy of coordinating its operations, 
all to become effective January 1, are as 
follows: 

Assume Added Duties 

J. L. Erhardt and A. C. Seymour will 
be immediate assistants to Mr. Smith, 
both of them to be assistant United 
States managers of the Royal and the 
Liverpool, vice presidents of the domes- 
tic fire companies and executive vice 
presidents of the casualty companies. 
Mr. Erhardt will continue in executive 
supervision of the fire companies’ east- 
ern territory and Mr. Seymour will have 
executive supervision of the group’s cas- 
ualty affairs in the east and south, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Smith. 

John F. O'Loughlin, executive vice 
president of the casualty companies in 
charge of metropolitan and suburban 
New York operations, will also become 
assistant United States manager of the 
Royal and Liverpool and vice president 
of the domestic fire companies in the 
Same area. 

M. H. Grannatt, who has been in 
charge of the fire companies’ business in 
metropolitan and suburban New York, 
will relinquish that territory to devote 
his time to the group’s reinsurance af- 
fairs. 

W. L. Falk, at present assistant United 
States manager of the Royal and Liver- 
pool and vice president of the domestic 
fire companies in charge of production 











Kaiden-Kazanjian 


A. C. SEYMOUR 


research and public relations, will also 

become vice president of the casualty 

companies in the same field of endeavor. 
Clarke Smith 

Clarke Smith, originally a fire insur- 
ance man, assumes his new post as 
deputy United States manager with a 
rounded experience in both fire and cas- 
ualty fields. He was born at Atlanta, 
August 28, 1901. His family moved to 
Charlotte, N. C., when he was a lad 
and he grew up there. He attended the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill for three years, leaving to enter the 
rain and hail department of the Home 
Insurance Co. at Charlotte in 1921. 

In 1923, Mr. Smith became special 
agent for the Home at the home office, 
traveling the eastern states for the rain 
insurance division of the improved risk 
department. After a year, he returned 
to the south, traveling the southern 
states for the improved risk department. 
In 1925, he took charge of the Home’s 
improved risk department in North and 
South Carolina and Virginia, reporting 
direct to New York. 

Mr. Smith joined the Royal-Liverpool 


(Continued on Page 81) 


C. R. Miller Retires 





Widely Known Authority Spent His 
56-Year Career Entirely With One 
Co.; His Outstanding Career 





Charles R. Miller, dean of the surety 
business and a highly respected and be- 
loved figure nationwide, retired Decem- 
ber 15 as chairman of the board of the 
Fidelity & Deposit and its affiliate, 
American Bonding, thus bringing to a 
close an outstanding career that comes 
close to spanning the entire history of 
the bonding industry in this country. 

Regarded as the country’s foremost 
authority on suretyship, Mr. Miller can 
look back upon a longer experience in 
the bonding business than any other 
surety company executive now living. 
All of his fifty-six years’ experience in 
the business have been spent with the 

D. and he is today the only liv- 
ing member of its original staff. Prior 
to joining the company in 1891 as a 
legal clerk, he had served as day in- 
spector under the company’s founder, 
the late Edwin Warfield, during the lat- 
ter’s tenure of office as Surveyor of the 
Port of Baltimore. Previously, Mr. Mil- 
ler had occupied for two years the posts 
of deputy clerk and deputy register of 
wills of the Circuit Court of Carroll 
County, Maryland. A evraduate of West- 
ern Maryland College, he had studied 
law in the offices of Judge Charles B. 
Thomas of Westminister and was ad- 
mitted to the Maryland bar in 1884. 

Early Years of His Career 

The F. & D. had been established little 
more than a year prior to Mr. Miller’s 
employment and the .prospects in a con- 
nection with such an untried enterprise 
could hardly have been inviting, espe- 
cially since the prevailing opinion in 
Baltimore business circles at that time, 
was that a company which proposed 
to make a business of acting as surety 
on bonds was foredoomed to failure. 
Mr. Miller admits to having had some 
doubts himself as to the wisdom of his 
choice of occupations, but he felt that 
if anybody could make a success of such 
a company that man was Edwin War- 
field, his former associate and superior. 
He did not have to wait long to see his 
judgment vindicated. In 1893, a special 
department was formed to handle the 
F. & D.’s expanding volume of court 
bond business and Mr. Miller was placed 
in charge. Ten years later he was 
elected a vice president and given ad- 
ministration over the company’s legal 
and claim departments. 


Fifth President of F. & D. 
Following the death of Mr. Warfield 
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CHARLES R. MILLER 


in the spring of 1920, Mr. Miller was 
named first vice president of the com- 
pany to fill the vacancy created by the 
elevation of the late Thomas A. Whelan 
to the presidency. Upon the latter’s 
death four years later, Mr. Miller was 
elected his successor, thereby becoming 
the company’s fifth president. In June, 
1941, he was elected chairman of the 
board, succeeding the late H. Bladen 
Lowndes, Sr. 

Universally respected and admired for 
his uncompromising honesty and his un- 
tiring devotion to the cause of corpo- 
rate suretyship, Mr. Miller has con- 
sistently avoided the limelight through- 
out his long business career. Quiet, un- 
assuming and normally gentle of man- 
ner, he nevertheless could be as hard- 
boiled as the next man when the need 
for such an attitude arose, as it fre- 
quently did in the early rough and tum- 
ble days of the industry. He had a 
congenital aversion to the waste of 
money—his own or anybody else’s—and 
this was a characteristic that was to 
stand his company in good stead, espe- 
cially during the lean years that fol- 
lowed the stock market crash in 1929. 
For it was largely due to his careful 
conservation of his company’s assets 
during the booming ’20’s that the F. & 
D. was able to meet its obligations 
promptly and fully during the depres- 
sion years. 


FRANK T. GILSON DIES 

Frank T. Gilson, 71, one of the pio- 
neers in the surety bond business, died 
at his home in Westfield, N. J., on De- 
cember 11. 

Born at Milford, N. H., his first surety 
post was with the U. S. F. & G. in 
1904, handling contract bond claim work 
under the late John R. Bland. Subse- 
quently he became chief contract bond 
underwriter at the home office of that 
company and later held similar posts 
respectively with the National Surety 
Corp., Commercial Casualty and Globe 
Indemnity. He then became vice prest- 
dent in charge of surety underwriting 
for the Southern Surety Co. For the 
past fourteen years Mr. Gilson has been 
associated with Robert Armstrong, inc. 
general agents in Jersey City. 


McCarthy Is Asst. Manager 

Ogden Davidson, United States_m\1- 
ager of the Accident & Casualty In r- 
ance Co. of Winterthur, Switzerlind, 
announces the appointment of Ar! vr 
F. McCarthy as an assistant Un ‘ed 
States manager of the company, ef!°c- 
tive January 1. 

Prior to joining the Accident &.Casu- 
alty in 1941, Mr. McCarthy was brasch 
manager of the Chicago office of ‘he 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance V0. 
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NAIC Approves Auto 
Risk Plan Changes 


BUT 25% SURCHARGE NOT FINAL 





Revised Program To Be Reviewed by 
National Advisory Committee Before 
Filing With State Insurance Depts. 


Casualty company executives, back 
from the Miami Meach mid-year meet- 
ing of the Insurance Commissioners, are 
ncouraged by the cooperative attitude 
taken by the NAIC in giving industry 
the go-ahead on the major changes sub- 
mitted in connection with automobile as- 
s 
t 
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signed risk plans. There are some kinks 
o be ironed out, of course, but the over- 
all objective of the National Advisory 
Committee, which drew up the proposed 
program seems assured. It is to achieve 
uniformity in assigned risks plans 
throughout the country. When the ad- 
visory committee finishes its job the pro- 
cram will be submitted to various State 
Insurance Departments. 

As the situation now stands, the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee will give the 
revised program the once over during 
the next several weeks, reviewing in 
particular the objections made by the 
New York and New Jersey Insurance 
Departments to the proposed require- 
ment of a flat 25% surcharge. Attitude 
expressed by Deputy Superintendent 
Walter F. Martineau of New York on 
change in schedule of surcharges from 
10 and 15% to flat 25% was that unless 
some provision was made for those per- 
sons who have good driving records but 
own old automobiles, the New York De- 
partment will not approve the higher 
surcharge. He held it to be unfair to 
collect 25% surcharge from such drivers 
simply because the companies refuse to 
accept their cars at manual rates. In 
reconciling this point of difference with 
its own views the National Advisory 
Committee may decide to reverse its 
25% flat surcharge. 

Objection of Deputy Commissioner 
Gough of New Jersey was based on fact 
that the increased surcharge raised ques- 
tions of discrimination. He was _ in- 
sistent that the companies form a pool 
into which assigned risks, particularly 
trucks, would be placed. However, in- 
dustry as a whole does not feel that a 
pool arrangement will be necessary in 
view of improvements now being made 
in the general setup. 

Four Principal Changes 

As submitted to the Commissioners by 
Eldon W. Day, resident secretary, Lum- 
bermens Mutual Casualty in New York 
and the mutual companies’ representa- 
tive on the National Advisory Commit- 
tee, the assigned risk plan changes em- 
brace the following: 

1. Elimination of the good faith re- 

quirement which is often times subject 
to various interpretations. Substitute in 
lieu thereof specific eligibility rules and 
standards set forth in the revised bureau 
handbook of assigned risk instructions. 
Sections 20, 21, 22, 24, 25, 26 and 27 of 
article II of this manual are concerned 
with eligibility requirements. Most im- 
portant is section 22 covering “convic- 
tions” and specifying that if the appli- 
cant or anyone who drives the car has 
been convicted more than once during 
a three-year period immediately preced- 
ing date of application for any one, or 
once each for two or more of certain 
offenses (these are enumerated), as- 
signed risk plan coverage will not be 
granted. 
2 A new method of distribution of 
risks has been devised whereby recogni- 
tion is given to servicing facilities of a 
conipany in connection with buses— 
either on an individual or fleet basis; 
interstate truckmen (fleet or individual) 
subject to Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission filings, and intrastate truckmen 
(fleet or individual) exceeding radius of 
, miles. However, if a company 
elected to accept one of these risks it 
would be given double credit. 

¥. Increase in the surcharge from 10 
and 15% to a flat 25%. Agents’ com- 
Mission, however, would remain at 10% 
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Martin W. Lewis (left) and William 
A. Sullivan. 


and would be paid on the entire premiun 
including the amount of surcharge. 

4. A proposal that an insurer be re- 
quired to carry an assigned risk for 
three years and no longer. 

Under the revision program the Na- 
tional Advisory committee of which 
Richard C. Wagner, casualty manager, 
Association of Casualty & Surety Cos., 
is chairman, the handbook would be 
simplified and condensed. Instead of 
ninety sections it will contain approxi- 
mately thirty. Stock bureau company 
representative on this committee is the 
Travelers. The independent companies 
are represented by Henry Moser of 
Chicago; non-bureau companies by In- 
demnity Co. of North America. State 
Farm Mutual is also a member. 





Royal-Liverpool 
(Continued from Page 80) 


Group in 1926 as special agent for the 
Queen Insurance Co. for North and 
South Carolina and when the manage- 
ment of the Queen was merged with that 
of the Royal, he was made special agent 
for the consolidated group in western 
North Carolina. Then in 1931, he was 
assigned as special representative of the 
special service department covering 
North and South Carolina, Virginia, 
Kentucky and Tennessee. 

His advent into the head office was 
in 1935 when he came to New York as 
assistant superintendent of the special 
service department of the group. In 
1939 he was made assistant manager of 
the brokerage, general cover and special 
service departments. He was elected 
vice president of the Globe in January, 
1943. In June, 1946, widespread changes 
in the executive direction of the group 
were made; the late Kenneth Spencer, 
who had been executive director of the 
three casualty companies, was made 
president of all of them, and Mr. Smith 
and Mr. O’Loughlin, who had _ been 
president of the Royal Indemnity, and 
George W. McCagg, who had _ been 
president of the Eagle, were made ex- 
ecutive vice presidents of the three 
companies. 

J. L. Erhardt entered insurance in 
1917 as an automobile underwriter for 
the Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co. 
He joined the eastern department of the 
Royal in 1925 as superintendent of the 
automobile department. In 1930 Mr. 
Erhardt assumed the position of super- 
intendent of the automobile department 
of the Royal-Liverpool Group and be- 
came assistant manager of the western 
department in 1937. In 1940 he was ap- 
pointed executive regional manager in 
charge of the eastern department of the 
companies. On January 1, 1944, when 
Mr. Warner retired as United States 
manager, and was succeeded by Mr. 
Conick, Mr. Erhardt was named as- 
sistant manager. 

A. C. Seymour has been with the 





PRAISE FOR RANDALL’S TALK 





Dorsett Uses “Private Enterprise” 
Theme as Keynote for N. J. Luncheon 
Talk; Introduced by O’Brien 

Greatly impressed by the private enter- 
prise talk recently given by Jesse W. 
Randall, president of the Travelers in 
Buffalo, J. Dewey Dorsett, general man- 
ager, Association of Casualty & Surety 
Cos., made effective use of it as the 
keynote of his own talk a week ago at 
the December luncheon meeting in New- 
ark of the Casualty Underwriters Associ- 
ation of New Jersey. Mr. Dorsett, 
expressing his concern over the state of 
confusion and tumult which pow exists 
in countries abroad under a system of 
state ownership, urged that American 
industry —and particularly insurance — 
make most of the opportunities it has 
to further the growth of private enter- 
prise. He declared that in the new’ pat- 
tern of insurance which will exist under 
Public Law 15, “our business will be 
judged on its ability to lend a helping 
hand to the millions of people who buy 
their insurance protection from our 
companies.” 

During his talk Mr. Dorsett put con- 
siderable emphasis on the necessitv for 
prompt settlemen of claims, remarking 
that it was at this point in the company 
relationship with policyholders that good 
will is made or lost. He also spoke of the 
creditable job being done by the National 
Conservation Bureau, maintained by his 
association, which was recently selected 
by leading press associations of the 
country to give technical advice on acci- 
dent prevention in connection with high- 
way safety campaigns. Specifically, the 
NCB collaborated with the press associa- 
tions of New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
in staging two successful publicity cam- 
paigns in keening with the program of 
the President’s Highway Safety Confer- 
ence. 

Mr. Dorsett put on the record that 
member companies of the Association 
of Casualty & Surety Cos. spend annu- 
ally between $12 and $13 million to pre- 
vent accidents. He was optimistic that 
the New Year will bring a revival of 
consideration by his member companies 
of the institutional advertising program, 
featuring accident prevention § work, 
which was postponed earlier this year. 

The speaker was introduced by Henry 
M. O’Brien, Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, 
president of the New Jersey association. 





group for more than twenty years. Be- 
fore coming to New York he was su- 
perintendent in the casualty department 
of the Royal Insurance Co.’s London 
office. He was with the Eagle and 
Royal Indemnity in the New York office 
from 1939 to 1942, when he became as- 
sistant manager of the New York metro- 
politan department of the Royal Indem- 
nity. In 1944, he was elected vice presi- 
dent in charge of the department. 

In the fall of 1945, when several staff 
realignments were made by the Eagle 
and the Royal Indemnity in the home 
office, Mr. Seymour was elected vice 
president of the Eagle as immediate as- 
sistant to Mr. McCagg in the supervision 
of all of the company’s operations. 


John F. O’Loughlin 


John F. O'Loughlin, who was born in 
Hartford in 1891, began his insurance 
career with the Travelers, serving with 
that organization from 1907 to 1921, 
when he came to the Royal Indemnity 
as assistant superintendent of the bur- 
glary division. A year later, he was 
made head of the division. 

In 1929, Mr. O'Loughlin was placed 
in charge of the home office production 
department and in 1932 was appointed 
resident vice president in charge of 
Royal Indemnity’s metropolitan office. 
In 1936 he was elected a vice president, 
continuing in charge of the office until 
he was elected president. He is a past 
chairman of the Casualty Managers 
Association. 

Messrs. Grannatt and Falk are well 
known figures in the fire insurance 
world. Mr. Grannatt is assistant United 
States manager of the Royal and the 
Liverpool and vice president of the 





Lindop Heads A. & H. 
Chapter Started Here 


ITS AIM TO HELP PRODUCERS 





George J. Richards of Hartford and F. 
S. Vanderbrouk Attend Organiza- 
tion Luncheon 
Ralph K. Lindop, general agent of 
Monarch Life in Greater New York who 
has done a noteworthy agency building 
job since. he opened up here in June, 
1946, was elected president of the New 
York Chapter, National Association of 
Accident & Health Underwriters, at its 
organization meeting held December 15 
in Hotel Governor Clinton. Mr. Lindop, 
one of the prime movers in starting the 
new unit, presided at the luncheon and 
introduced the guests including George 
J. Richards, Monarch Life’s general 
agent in Hartford, and Frank S. Van- 
derbrouk, executive vice president of 

that company. 

Officers elected in addition to Mr. 
Lindop are DeWitt Stern, who heads his 
own agency representing Fireman’s 
Fund Indemnity, vice president; P. N. 
Brown, agent, Monarch Life, secretary; 
Robert J. Keane, general agent, United 
States Life, treasurer. Executive com- 
mittee—Ivan Yearwood, general agent, 
Federal Life & Casualty; James Wilson, 


United States Life; William L. Kick, 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity; Milton 
Schiff and C. G. Schillerstrom, Paul 


Revere Life; Carroll Hipp of Dana G. 
Hall Agency, Massachusetts Bonding, 
and Charles H. Juergens, general agent, 
Mutual Benefit H. & A. 


Objectives of New Unit 

President Lindop sounded the keynote 
of the new organization when he said 
that its objective was to be of useful- 
ness to A. & H. producers of New York 
from an educational standpoint; to aid 
them in solving sales problems and to 
encourage the conduct of the business at 
all times on a_ high ethical basis. 
Monthly evening meetings will be 
started next year and for each an out- 
standing speaker will be selected. The 
membership, now around forty, shou!d 
reach seventy-five by the January meet- 
ing “if each member brings a friend 
along,” said Mr. Lindop. 

Ivan Yearwood, who served as tem- 
porary secretary before the election, 
presented the constitution for ratifica- 
tion. This was passed without a hitch 
although it was explained that it could 
be changed at a later meeting by ma- 
jority vote. Mr. Yearwood also read the 
list of officers. 

An excellent suggestion, made by Vice 
President Stern, was that a committee 
be appointed to cooperate with the Life 
Underwriters Association of New York. 
In accepting the idea, President Lindop 
named Mr. Stern as chairman. 

Frank Vanderbrouk, who extended 
grectings from the Monarch’s home 
office, gave recognition to the close 
working cooperation between producers 
and company men as exemplified in the 
industry liaison committee on which 
the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference and National Association of 
A. & H. Underwriters are among those 
serving. Mr. Vanderbrouk was recently 
elected a member of that committee. 

George J. Richards, CLU, who is on 
the executive board of the National As- 
sociation, was the guest luncheon 
speaker, giving a convincing talk on 
“Selling to the Larger Buyer,” which 
will be reviewed in these columns next 
week. 





domestic fire companies in the group. 
He was born October 4, 1885, in New 
York City. He joined the group with 
the Liverpool in 1923, and was with the 
New York Underwriters prior to that 
time. 

Mr. Falk is noted for his work in the 
fields of research, public relations and 
education. He was born November 7, 
1898, at New Orleans and attended pub- 
lic schools there and at Soule College. 
He joined the Liverpool in 1913. 
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1948 Promises to be Most Important 


Year in History of U. S. Insurance 


About this time of insurance 


men, generally, begin to cast up their 


year 


thoughts as to what has happened in 
the year just closing and to turn them 
more or less hopefully toward the year 
or years ahead 

Few, if any, will regret the passing of 
the year 1947. Few, if any, will deny 
that the year 1948 promises to be one 
of the most important in the long his- 
tory of the insurance business in this 
country, not especially from the stand- 
point of whether the year will produce 
an underwriting profit, but, because it 
1S probable that before 1948 is over, the 
insurance business will feel the full im- 
pact of the Federal laws that were made 
applicable to insurance by the U. S. Su- 


preme Court decision in the South- 
Eastern Underwriters Association case, 
except to the extent that they were 
modified by Public Law 15 (and regu- 


latory laws in force in the various states 
consistent with that law). 

By the end of the year we should 
have a better idea than we now have 
of how efficacious the work of the past 
three and a half years in preparation for 
that event will be—what further steps 
will be necessary, and what practices 
will have to be altered or abandoned to 
meet the changed conditions. Perhaps 
it is just as well that that is so, as the 
sooner the problems that will arise are 
faced up to the sooner they will be 
solved. 


Situation Handled in Statesmanlike 
Manner 

While undue optimism under the cir- 
cumstances would not be wise, one can 
take a certain amount of comfort from 
the thought that although probably no 
business ever sustained a greater shock 
than when the law of the land under 
which insurance has grown to be one 
of the biggest and most important busi- 
nesses in the country was completely 
reversed, the chaos that might have been 
expected to follow such an event did 
not occur. On the contrary, all branches 
of the business went to work in a sober 
and statesmanlike manner to meet the 
unprecedented situation that had been 
created. On the whole, it may properly 
be said that as far as has been humanly 
possible steps have been taken in ad- 
vance of the end of the moratorium pe- 
riod to prepare for that event. It only 
remains to be seen how they will work 
in actual practice which, after all, will 
be the ultimate test. 


Business Must Justify Its Existence 


If the pattern of state regulation of 
the insurance business that has been 
evolved to meet the requirements of 
Public Law 15 is to succeed in actual 
practice it should be realized that every 
branch of the business will be put to the 
acid test of justifying its existence. The 
public has a right to expect that man- 
agement shall be of the best, and main- 
tenance of unquestionable solvency is 
only one of the responsibilities of man- 


agement. In addition, it must strive to 
provide sounder insurance and better 
service to more people at less cost, 


which can only be accomplished by con- 
tinuing the effort to reduce wastage of 
the country’s resources by fire, accident 
or other cause through the organiza- 
tions that have been set up for that pur- 


By James M. Harngs 
General Attorney, Phoenix-London Group 








A Forecast of the Future Under Public Law 15 


James M. Haines’ article should be “must” reading for those who now wonder 
what changes the year 1948 will bring forth as a result of the U. S. Supreme Court 


“insurance is commerce” decision and Public Law 15. 


surance business will feel the full impact 


He anticipates that the in- 
next year of Federal laws that will be 


made applicable to insurance (after the moratorium ends next July 1) except to 
the extent that they are modified by Public Law 15 and various state regulatory 


laws. 
the insurance went to work to meet an 
now famous decision, and indicates that it 


He is encouraged by the statesmanlike manner with which all branches of 


unprecedented situation created by the 
is to the great and lasting credit of the 


industry that chaos did not follow in the wake of this decision. 


The acid test, Mr. Haines believes, is that every branch of insurance will have 
to justify its existence in the years ahead if the pattern of state regulation that 
has been evolved to meet Public Law 15 requirements is to succeed in actual prac- 
tice. In this connection he outlines what the insuring public has a right to expect 


from management. 


As to the current market situation, which he reviews from several angles, Mr. 


Haines is confident that the industry will 


be able to meet the insurance needs of 


the public “provided rates permitted to be charged are adequate to meet losses and 
expenses and provide a reasonable underwriting profit on the business as a whole.” 
His observations on the need for assigned risk plans at this time should be carefully 


perused. 


This vear marks Mr. Haines’ fortieth anniversary in the business and _ his 


career has been marked by constructive 
busy years. 


thinking and activity throughout these 














pose and in cooperation with such move- 
ments as the President’s Conferences 
on Highway Safety and Fire Preven- 
tion. It must be ever alert to develop 
new methods of simplifying insurance 
and to reduce the cost of the mechanical 
handling of the business. 

Lastly, the duty of management to 
discover and put into effect more scien- 
tific methods of rate-making in every 
class of insurance is intensified by the 
adoption of the state rate regulatory 
laws contemplated by Public Law 15, to 


the end that rates shall be adequate, 
reasonable and non-discriminatory. 
Public Must Be Satisfied 

If management succeeds in doing its 
job to the reasonable satisfaction of the 
public, then it has the right to expect 
that the public’s representatives shall 
equally recognize their responsibility to 
administer the regulatory laws in a 
manner that will not so hamstring the 
companies that they cannot render to 
the public the service that the public 
requires or attract the capital that is 
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essential to the proper conduct of the 
business. 

The latter point is emphasized by the 
current lack of capacity (more apparent 
than real) of the business to take care 
of the insurance needs of the people. 
It is impossible to conceive that this 
rich country cannot or will not provide 
the capital neceessary to meet the 
legitimate insurance needs of the public 
regardless of how the matter may be 
complicated by inflationary trends, but 
even the commonest laborer is worthy 
of his hire and capital is no exception. 
It will not continue to be attracted to 
the business if it is expected to take 
the risks involved in the writing of in- 
surance. and at the same time be pre- 
vented from earning something more 
than could be obtained by employing it 
in some business that would involve 
lesser risks. 

Just as it is impossible to conceive 
that, if given a fair return, capital will 
not be available for the proper conduct 
of the insurance business, so it is be- 
yond belief that the insurance necds 
of the public as a whole will not be met 
provided the rates permitted to be 
charged are adequate to meet losses and 
expenses and provide a reasonable un- 
derwriting profit on the business as a 
whole. 


Fundamental Principles Cannot Be 
Evaded 

In the automobile, bodily injury «nd 
workmen’s compensation fields the c:m- 
panies generally have accepted al- 
though without much enthusiasm) -le 
theory of assigned risk plans to take 
care of the odd policyholder here and 
there who needs insurance and through 
no fault of his own is unable to obi.in 
it, but to substitute the compulsory °c- 
ceptance of risks or the assignment 0! 
risks on an arbitrary basis for an a ‘e- 
quate over-all rate level is to treat he 
symptom and not the disease. 

More than ever, the conditions under 


(Continued on Page 94) 
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Ou: 35 years as 
Metropolitan Manager for the 
Zurich mean that we give you 
service based on experience, 
that we have built an 
organization trained to work 
to your advantage. It tells you 
that we have achieved a 
continuing record of stability 
since 1913. 


That kind of a background 
is important to you... and 
to your clients. 


MINNER and BARNET! 


Managers, Metropolitan Department 


AMERICAN GUARANTEE & LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
ZURICH GENERAL ACCIDENT & LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD 
ZURICH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


NEW YORK BROOKLYN 
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By Wa ttace L. Ciapp 


The coming year will mark a double 
anniversary for Neville Pilling, United 
States manager of the Zurich Insurance 


Companies of Chicago, as he will cele- 
brate his thirtieth anniversary in the 
casualty insurance business and_ his 


twenty-fifth milestone with the Zurich. 
The company, incorporated in Switzer- 
land in 1872, will likewise have an impor- 
tant anniversary in 1948—its seventy- 
fifth. 

It is probable that Neville Pilling will 


not attach much importance to these 
milestones in his busy career but the 
Zurich organization, including its hun- 
dreds of agents nationwide, will take 


keen satisfaction in paying tribute to a 
company chief executive who has ever 
been the champion of their cause, and 
who has the broadest concept of serv- 
ice to his fellow human beings. 

One of Mr. Pilling’s admirers in the 
agency ranks recently referred to him 
as “unusually gifted insurance man with 
a tremendous enthusiasm for the busi- 
ness as well as his own particular work.” 
This is fulsome praise but it can be 
substantiated by an appraisal of his ca- 
reer. It has been characterized by con- 
structive activity all along the line. 


His Fight on the Crosser Bill 


A recent example of this activity was 
Neville Pilling’s determined fight last 
summer to defeat objectionable provi- 
sions of the Crosser bill prior to the 
time that Congress took action upon 
them. Some of the companies first 
took an apathetic attitude in this strug- 
cle. But Mr. Pilling in almost a one- 
man fight rallied them to the cause, and 
almost succeeded in stopping the passage 
of the bill until clarifying amendments 
had been inserted. The fact that this 
was not accomplished at the last ses- 
sion of Congress has not discouraged 
him. He and other industry-minded ex- 
ecutives in the stock company ranks are 
now laying the groundwork for another 


attempt in 1948 to put the desired 
amendments into Crosser act. 
Paying tribute where it is due, Mr. 


Pilling told the writer that the bulk of 
the real labor in the Crosser bill fight 
was initiated by the State Farm Mutual 
of Bloomington, Ill, who retained Rus- 
sell P. Matthias, Chicago attorney, to 
handle the repealer job. Ralph Jones 
of Continental Casualty also did yeo- 
man work as did Ray Murphy, vice pres- 
ident, Provident Life & Accident; E. H. 
O’Connor, managing director, Insurance 
Economics Society of America; Martin 
B. Williams, executive secretary-treas- 
urer of the Industrial Insurers Confer- 
ence, and James Finley, Chattanooga 
attorney. In addition, the fullest col- 
laboration possible was obtained from J. 
Dewey Dorsett, general manager, Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Companies; 
A. V. Gruhn, general manager, Ameri- 
can Mutual Alliance, and Robert L. 
Hogg, manager and general counsel, 
American Life Convention. 

The skill with which Neville Pilling 
cooperated with these diversified inter- 
ests in a common cause for the good of 
the insurance industry points to two 
of his outstanding characteristics—hon- 
esty and directness of thought and ac- 
tion. As one of his close friends ex- 
presses it, “You always know precisely 


Neville Pilling— 





United States Manager of Zurich Will Celebrate Double 


Anniversary in 1948; Creator of Safety Zone Program; 
His Career Marked by Usefulness to His Fellow Men. 


issue, yet his 
merits of 


how he stands on any 
mind is open to weigh the 
the other man’s point of view.” 
Has Softened Labor Unions’ Attitude 
Another case at point is what Mr. 
Pilling has personally accomplished to 
soften the labor union attitude toward 
private insurance carriers. It is perhaps 
a little known fact that he has given 
abundantly of his time and strength, 
talking to various labor union officials 
who have been vigorous in their at- 
tacks on private insurance and who have 


advocated Government insurance and 
State Funds. Edward A. Pool of New 
York, who was associated with Mr. 


Pilling for years and who is the author- 
ity for his work on this problem, savs 
that “many union officials have ceased 
their attacks or softened their demands 
after listening to his so apparent honest 
and convincing explanations of the bene- 
ficial services of stock casualty insur- 
ance.” 

His Interest in the Goodwill Industries 


The observation is made that because 
Mr. Pilling always has time for a smil- 
ing nod or a talk about personal prob- 
lems, he is the best liked man in the 
Zurich organization. This same attitude 
of helpfulness has its expression in inter- 
ests outside of his own companies, tvpi- 
cal of which is his support of the Chi- 
cago Goodwill Industries. This organi- 
zation, national in scope, provides work 
for handicapped persons. Originally it 
was operated in Chicago under the aus- 
pices of the Methodist Church but today 
this unit is wholly independent of any 


specific church affiliation. Mr. Pilling 
believes that they do a fine work be- 
cause, utilizing goods contributed by 


householders and corporations, they sal- 
vage them. They teach and train handi- 


capped workers of all types in various 
fields of artisanship. In addition, the 
training program involves the earning 
of wages which, while not substantial, 
contribute materially to the self respect 
of the individual. 

Unlike most charitable activities, the 
operations require about $1 of public 
contribution for each $10 of actual ex- 
penditure in behalf of the beneficiaries 
Work for the handicapped is provided 
not only at a central plant but for “shut- 
ins” who must necessarily work at 
home. 

Originally Mr. Pilling’s personal inter- 
est in the Goodwill Industries centered 
in on-the-job training of handicapped 
workers and “because of a hope that 
we might develop this into a_ clinic 
for the treatment of industrially injured 
workers who required retraining to de- 
velop their full remaining physical capac- 
ities.” Although this venture did not 
materialize as expected the Zurich con- 
tinues to be active in the Goodwill pic- 
ture primarily because of the assistance 
which certain specialists in the Zurich 
can give in connection with the job- 
training program. 

His Sponsorship of Safety Zone 

Program 

A cause close to Mr. Pilling’s heart is 
the Safety Zone program by means of 
which safety engineering specialists of 
his company render a coordinated pro- 
gram of individualized service to large 
insureds and their employes. This pro- 
gram, now ten years old, was instituted 
because of a dissatisfaction on Mr. 
Pilling’s part with the quality of safety 
engineering work being done by his 
company. Linked up with this deficiencv 
was his conviction at the time that the 
Zurich had apparently failed to use 
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safety engineering 2s a genuine, bene- 
ficial service to its insureds. He further 
felt that prodtcers did not apnear to 
appreciate that safety engineering was 
a service which insureds shou!d have 
and should demand. 

As a result of his research on this 
subject it beceme more and more ap- 
parent to Mr. Pilling and his associates 
that they were only scratching the svrr- 
face when and if they concentrated 
purely upon industrial traffic and home 
safety. Morever, thev decided that the 
methods used to effect improvements 
even in industrial safety records were 
concentrated too much upon physical 
controls and too little upon human fail- 
ure. It was also concluded that occupa- 
tional injuries were the product of bad 
habits of thinking and working on the 
part of workers. ban more convinced 
of this fact we became,” says Mr. Pilling, 

“the more certain we were that only a 
plan which would change the everyday 
living and working habits of people could 
effect long term, lasting worse aa nent,’ 

Thus was born the Zurich’s Safety 
Zone program which has been a success 
a'most from the start. 

The Company’s Findings 

It was recognized, of course, in the 
early days of the Safety Zone activity 
that most companies in the casualty in- 
surance field have used engineering serv- 
ices, safety instructions, plant safety 
meetings, reward systems, penalty 
tems and broad policing principles for 
a long time. But it was Mr. Pilling’s 
belief that these inducements for better 
plant safety usually effect a temporary 
improvement. In other words, to be 
of lasting value, such efforts must be 
constantly maintained and_ revitalized. 
The Zurich, therefore, decided that it 
was economically unsound to spend 
large sums of money for a temporary 
amelioration. Seeking a more permanent 
type of cure, Mr. Pilling believes that 
the answer lies in the form of a pal- 
atable, interesting program which is 
based upon sound, educational principles 
and which combines entertainment with 
constructive lessons. 

Briefly expressed, the Safety Zone 
program in action encourages” exch 
worker to think seriously about his prac- 
tices and habits in his daily living at 
home, at play and at work. 

Appeals to Selfish Interest of Worker 

In chatting with Mr. Pilling a few 
weeks ago the writer asked him wat 
were the psychological factors resp: n- 
sible for the success of the Safety Z ne 
program. In response the Zurich’s c! ct 
executive said: “To each individual ‘ie 
words ‘me’ and ‘mine’ are the n°: st 
important in our language. Always ‘¢- 
membering this, every phase of our |) 0- 
gram is designed to appeal to the stric ly 
selfish interests of the employe and ‘is 
family. For the entertainment feat: re 
we rely upon sound, strip-films depici 1g 
typical faults in people. Approaches | °¢ 
varied. Full plays is given to hums, 
drama, tragedy and ridicule, which« 
motivating factor seems at the time « 11 
for the particular case with which we | °e 
concerned to best serve the objectiv 

“A great deal of attention is 1 
to the basic illness problems wh: 1 
afflict people and to the living hal ts 
which will help avoid such _illnes 
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as well as to lay education in the 
symptoms, preca utions against and treat- 
nents thereof. We have tackled heart 
tuberculosis. care of teeth, bal- 
avoidance of colds, diabetes, 
nutrition, avoidance of infection, first 
aid, home accidents, traffic accidents, 
emotional control and another score of 
subjects with results which satisfy us 
that we are on the right track. Every 
feature used—calendars, bulletins, post- 
ers and pamphlets—tie in closely with 
the monthly theme of the Safety Zone 
program. 

“Another vital factor is the influence 
which a well-planned and coordinated 
program, backed by management and 
workers, can have on the productive effi- 
ciency of groups of employes. We have 
in specific studies satisfied ourselves 
that savings resulting from reduction in 
actual claim costs represent the smallest 
segment of the savings to the employer 
and the employe. The same faulty habits 
which result in injury to workers also 
cause regular loss to an employer 
through damage to goods and equip- 
ment. The absence of workers caused 
by illness frequently entails production 
losses of other workers on the job. The 
loss resulting from inefficient workers 
suffering from submarginal health con- 
litions is another important contributor 
to financial and economic loss of both 
workers and management. 

“When these are actually tabulated 
and demonstrated, as we have been able 
to do, the value of this servicing assumes 
a dollar size which is very substantial 
when it is compared with the total 
cost of the insurance programs.” 

Self-Educated Insurance Man 

\ny apnraisal of Neville Pilling as the 
outstanding insurance executive he is to- 
day must be judged in the light of his 
boyhood and early manhood struggle to 
get a secure footing. That the road was 
not an easy one is indicated by the 
efforts he made to complete his school- 
ing. His parents, who were not afflu- 
ent, brought him to Toronto, Canada, 
from England when he was only 3% 
years old. Of necessity he did odd jobs 
In rug stores, meat markets and, like 
lohn A. Diemand, now president of the 
North America Companies, delivered 
nev spapers in the early morning and 
attr school so as to help with the 
lamily’s finances. 
lie finished grade school but almost 
immediately thereafter went to work in 
a war plant—continuing his education at 
the Humberside Collegiate Institute in 
Toronto in the evenings. His first ven- 
ture into commercial life came when he 
joined the Royal Trust Co. of Canada. 
Sta ting salary was $400 a year or ap- 
proximately $30 a month. He was prom- 
‘sec an increase of $100 a year as long 
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as he stayed with the company. But 
after a year or so young Pilling decided 
that his progress at that rate would be 
altogether too slow. So he answered a 
blind ad in a Toronto paper which called 
for a ledger keeper in an insurance 
company office. He landed the job and 
it was with the General Accident. 

His first boss—the man who inter- 
viewed and hired him, was Hedley C. 
Wright, then assistant manager of the 
General Accident in Canada. Still ac- 
tive, Mr. Wright is now the Zurich’s 
manager in Great Britain and northern 
Ireland. 

Pilling’s first assignment was a tough 
one. Mr. Wright handed him a batch 
of industrial A. & H. ledgers which had 
not been balanced for a considerable 
‘enoth of time. After a struggle he 
produced results. His determination, 
which is one of Mr. Pilling’s chief assets, 
mrde a hit with the boss who encouraged 
Pilling to master each job thoroughly 
and then to look for new and more dif- 
ficult assignments. He advanced from 
ledver keeper to automobile  under- 
writer and would have been named head 
f that department when its manager 
died if he had not been so voung. 

However, with fatherly interest, Mr. 
Wright transferred him to the indus- 
trial A. & H. division where he served 
under David Dewar, now casualty man- 
aver of the Sun Insurance Office in 
Toronto, and one for whom Pilling cher- 
ishes the highest admiration. 


Joined London Guarantee in 1920 


Next phase of Mr. Pilling’s career 
ceme when Mr. Wright resigned from 
the General Accident to join the London 
Guarantee & Accident in 1920 as its 
assistant manager in Canada. Mr. Pilling 
followed him to that company and was 
put in charge * its then newly organ- 
ized industrial A. & H. department. In 
addition he oe over the management 
of the company’s ordinary A. & 
business. 

Mr. Wright remained with the London 
Guarantee until the Phoenix acquired 


the company; then he resigned to join 
the Zurich and opened up its Canadian 
territory. One of his first steps was to 
invite Neville Pilling to join forces with 
him and the invitation was promptly ac- 
cepted. Pilling, who has never been par- 
tial to titles, started off as an under- 
writer. His new job spelled opportunity 
for advancement, and neither salary nor 
title meant as much to him. When Mr. 
Wright was promoted to London to be 
British manager of the Zurich, it was a 
foregone conclusion that Pilling would 
be promoted to succeed him as general 
superintendent of the company in Can- 
ada. In truth, this was a testing period 
of Pilling’s managerial ability. He did 
such a good job that he was promoted 
to Canadian general manager late in 
1927. Three years later he was assigned 
to the Zurich’s head office for the United 
States in Chicago. 

Quick advancement followed that move 
for only a year later he was appointed 
assistant United States manager and, in 
1935, became United States head office 
manager succeeding Arthur W. Collins 
who, today, occupies the post of chair- 
man, United States advisory board. Mr. 
Pilling also holds the presidency of the 
Zurich Fire, the American Guarantee & 
Liability and the recently organized 
Zurich Life. The Zurich Companies un- 
der his leadership have grown sizably 
in financial strength and prestige. 

A Devoted Family Man 

Recognized as a zealous insurance 
executive and stock companv advocate, 
Neville Pilling is at the same time a 
devoted family man. His wife, a tal- 
ented singer, is his constant companion 
at home and in his recreational pur- 
suits which they both share with their 
two sons. The older, Warren, is study- 
ing to be a doctor. His brother, Neville, 
Jr., is married and in the citrus fruit 
business in Florida. When they are at 
home they participate with enthusiasm 
in their father’s absorbing hobby—boats. 
A close friend in telling of this whole- 
hearted participation said: 

“The Pilling boating adventures are 
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WE HAD HOPED THAT BY THIS TIME 
an announcement of considerable interest to our agents 
and brokers could be made. However, the official re- 
lease is not yet ready. We are able, though, to drop you 
a hint—watch for increased indemnities and broadened 
coverage under our 90-day individual and family forms 


of hospitalization and nurse expense policies. 


In the meantime, don’t overlook our excellent acci- 
dent and combination A. & H. policies. 
type to fit every need both occupational and non- 
All of our policies are underwritten by 
the National Casualty Company of Detroit. 


In the turmoil of this unsettled world let’s not for- 
get that free enterprise made this country of ours so 
great and must, therefore, be preserved if we are to 
continue to be “the land of the free.” 


JAMES R. GARRETT, INC. 
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Canada H. & A. Expands 


The Canada Health & Accident Assur- 
ance Corp. has taken the first step in an 
expansion program planned for western 
Canada with the opening of a branch in 
Alberta. Manager will be Jack L. 
Perkins, whose office will be in Calgary. 
Mr. Perkins formerly was inspector for 
the Ontario department of insurance and 
later was superintendent of agencies for 
Canada of the Mutual Benefit H. & A. 
The Canada Health’s head office is in 
Waterloo, Ont. 


E. F. Kitese Retires 


FE. Fletcher Holmes, Los Angeles serv- 
ice manager of Indemnity Co. of N. A. 
since 1926 with exception of one year 
when he was vice president .t the head 
office, retired on December 10. His 
successor is Robert W. Byrne, assistant 
manager, who joined the Indemnity in 
1942 and was transferred to Los Angeles 
in 1945, 





without outside help. A typical scene is 
Father in the engine room; a Pilling son 
at the helm, and Mother in the galley to 
feed the three Pilling menfolks.” 

It should also be recorded that Neville 
Pilling is a first rate navigator, and 
during World War II found time to be 
an instructor in navigation in the Coast 
Guard Reserves. He rose to the rank of 
chief petty officer, and was proud and 
happy in his assignment in teaching 
Coast Guard reservists (temporary) and 
hundreds of U.S. Navy fledgelings at 
Abbott Hall in Chicago in the funda- 
mentals of navigation and seamanship. 

Loyalty to His Staff 

The observation has also been made 
that no matter how busy, or how press- 
ing the problems that surround him, 
Mr. Pilling is always serene and affable 
of disposition. His loyalty to his agency 
staff has likewise been the cause of 
favorable comment. One friend in the 
production ranks tells this story: 

“Many years ago it was necessary for 
me to cancel a very large line for per- 
sonal reasons. The new broker of record 
presented the line to the Zurich for 
writing. Mr. Pilling was aware of the 
reasons for my cancellation and knew 
that it was a line of insurance which 
I had developed from its inception. Be- 
cause of that knowledge and his loyalty 
to me, he refused to write the line 
which the new broker offered.” 

His Philosophy 

The writer posed a difficult question, 
in Mr. Pilling’s opinion, when he asked: 
“What is your philosophy on life and 
living?” In response Mr. Pilling said 
frankly that he had no craving nor 
desire to be a man of wealth. “Aside 
from my family, for whom I want those 
things which are necessary and good, 
I like the business in which I am en- 
gaged because of the emotional satis- 
faction resulting from participation in 
a measure in the relief of suffering of 
fellow human beings,” he said. 

Back of this strong-rooted feeling is 
the conviction that casualty insurance 
offers an outlet for the social-minded 
person which combines the bringing of 
substantial benefits to people in need 
with a sound economic career. Hence, 
it is a business which is not concentrated 
alone upon the making of money, but 
which carries with it big dividends in 
human values. 

Neville Pilling’s long-term objective— 
and one which he feels has been gen- 
erally realized—is to endeavor to go 
through life with the least fight and dis- 
turbance possible, and always to strive 
to be helpful. However, tied up with 
this objective is his basic conviction that 
“certain of the strong social trends and 
radical ‘isms’ which face us are serious 
threats to the existence which I am con- 
vinced is best for a majority of us.” He 
strongly believes that these social trends 
should be contested with the utmost 
earnestness and purpose. 

Today, at only 46 years old and in 
robust health, he has already achieved a 
marked degree of success in his chosen 
profession and looks ahead to many 
more years of usefulness to the industry. 
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The Bo 


Sometimes it’s easier for an industry 
to tell where it’s going if it looks over 
its shoulder, at least once, at where it’s 
been. This is a fitting time of year for 
combining hindsight and foresight in an 
effort to conjecture what 1948 holds for 
the bonding business. This is because 
enough of 1947 has passed to indicate 
to us what the general pattern should 
be, while we still have a few days be- 
fore we come to grips with the reality 
of business in 1948. On the first of 
January the year 1948 won't be future 
any more, it'll be present, and we'll all 
be so engrossed with “business now” 
that little time, if any, will be available 
for crystal ball gazing. 

If the author of “The Hucksters” will 
let us borrow the expression “over-all 
picture,” we can use it just once to 
good advantage by saying that the over- 
all picture of the bonding business, in 
New York at least, is “good for 1947 
and better for 1948.” 

Trend Is in Right Direction 

That isn’t just wishful thinking—the 
trend is in the right direction and the 
wheels under the trend are moving 
faster day by day. The year 1948 should 
be a mighty good one for the bonding 
business. That’s for sure, nationwide 
as well as in New York. However, it 
would be well to define a term. What’s 
a “better year’? For the purpose of 
this forecast, let’s say that a “better 
year” is one in which the companies 
will realize a measurable increase in the 


production of good, average bonding 
business. 

This article should really be called, 
“How Things Look to a New York 


Bonding Man.” Little will be said here 
as to the effects on our business of our 
current national economic philosophy, 
or as to the complications attendant 
upon state regulatory requirements un- 
der Public Law 15, or of the future of 
the investment market, all of which 
play an important part in the destinies 
of the companies in the bonding busi- 
ness. 

From the New York point of view, 
then, how do things look? Let’s take 
them line by line. 

Outlook for Contract Bonding 

The contract bond underwriters have 
found, with few exceptions, that 1947 
has been “better than last year.” The 
contracting business has not yet fully 
emerged from the war-time urgencies 
and curbs, but there was substantially 
more bonded building in 1947 than in 
1946, and things are indeed looking up 
for next year. The highway building 
programs have finally got under way; 
multiple housing developments have 
mushroomed and there are many more 
to come. A great number of new 
plants, schools, business buildings, dams, 
tunnels, bridges and what-all are in 
the “preliminary plans” stage, and will 


be started in 1948. There have been 
some defaults, but there have always 
been “some” defaults and there always 
will be. 


Insofar as contractors are concerned, 
however, 1948 appears to hold no new 
bugaboos with which they aren’t already 
familiar. 

But there has been, and is now, one 
particularly disquieting situation in the 
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Trends 1n 
And a 1948 


By JouHn P. Mapican 
Manager, Bonding Dept., New York Office 
Maryland Casualty Co. 


JOHN P. MADIGAN 


contract bonding field. Many  good- 
sized contracts on which competitive 
bids were taken have not been awarded 
because of a wide difference between 
the dollar figure appropriated for the 
completion of the work on the one 
hand, and the figure for which the low 
bidder wished to undertake the job. The 
figures offered by many low bidders 
have so far exceeded the appropriations 
that too often all bids have been re- 
jected and the building programs, needed 
now and desired now, have been post- 
poned, for how long no one knows. 
Everyone hopes that this situation 
will improve in 1948, although building 
costs are still capable of rising. Since 
many contend that material prices and 
wages have not yet reached their peak, 
contractors have good cause for hesi- 
tating before making a firm price com- 
mitment on a project which may take 
six months, a year, or longer to build. 
Even so, and in spite of all the factors 
which tend to thwart the normal post- 
war progress of the building industry, 





1948 will certainly be a “better year” 
contract bondwise than 1947. 


More Private Construction Bonds 
As yet, the number of bonds written 


on construction projects for private 
owners has not been great. But the 
new private construction performance 


and payment bond forms have been in 
circulation for only a little more than 
a year, and even in that relatively short 
time an increase is clearly evident in 
the number of bonded private construc- 
tion jobs. Next year holds considerable 
promise for this type of bond because 
there will be more private building, and 
the owners are fast learning from their 
brokers and agents, and from their 
architects, the value of this protection. 
Blanket Bond Losses Up 

The underwriters of bankers’ and 
brokers’ blanket bonds find not quite so 
rosy a picture before them. Losses 
are on the increase and premium vol- 
ume, by virtue of many rate reductions 
over the past several years, is “down.” 
Too few newly formed institutions have 
come along to make up this decrease, 
and although many banks have _ sub- 
stantially increased their blanket bond 
coverage while many more will do so 
in the coming year, it can be appre- 
ciated that the “new” premiums which 
the companies have received and may 
expect (the trend is strong and up- 
ward) for giving added protection, do 
not in themselves form a large dollar 
volume. It has been expressed that, 
because of the volume of losses already 
sustained by banks and brokers but not 
yet discovered, and the increase in loss 
ratio generally on this class of business, 
there is real likelihood that the present 
rate structure on bankers’ and brokers’ 
blanket bonds may not hold up much 
longer. 

Fidelity Bond Trends 

The fidelity bond underwriters have 
likewise felt the effect of rate reduc- 
tions. 3ut, nonetheless, the coming 
year should be more to their liking than 
the present one. A large number of 
new little blanket fidelity bonds have 
been written—more in 1947 than in 1946 
—on which the experience up to now 
has been generally good. More and 
more of the old-time schedule bonds, 
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which involve much work for bot!) the 
insured and the company, have heen 
supplanted by adequate blanket bond 
coverage, requiring no mid-term han- 


dling. The companies all reach out for 
this blanket fidelity business, so the 
competition is particularly keen, «ll of 
which inures to the benefit of the buyer. 

The total volume of court and judicial 
bond business has remained about the 
same for the past year and can be ex- 
pected to do so for the next year. There 
has been a tendency in the last few 
years for the Surrogate Court Justices 
to require only small bonds for fiduci- 


aries handling large estates. Consid- 
erable effort is being put forth to 
demonstrate the wisdom of affording 


greater protection, by means of larger 
bonds, than the small bonds might give, 
and it may be that these efforts will 
show better results in 1948 than they 
have in the past year. (This is wishful 
thinking !) 

What’s Ahead for Public Official 

Bonds 
This has been a fairly good year for 


the public official underwriters  al- 
though the presidential election year 








The Author 


John P. Madigan views bonding trends 
and the outlook for 1948 in the accom- 
panying article from a background of 
more than twenty-two years in the 
bonding business—his entire time hav- 
ing been spent in Greater New York. 
A graduate of Fordham University and 
a member of the New York bar, he 
joined the Maryland Casualty in 1942 
as manager of its New York bonding 
department which is his present post. 

Mr. Madigan has just completed two 
years as president of the Surety Under- 
writers Association of New York during 
which this organization gained in both 
membership and prestige. He is a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
Surety Managers Association of the 
City of New York and has been active 
in the Casualty & Surety Club of New 
York. In addition he has given gen- 
erously of his time to educational work, 
both in the Pohs Institute of New York 
and in the insurance school at Maryland 
Casualty’s home office. Mr. Madigan 
also has assisted in the bonding course 
given at Syracuse University for the 
benefit of ex-G. I.’s under the Syracuse 
Plan formulated by the New York State 
Association of Local Agents, Inc. and 
the NATA. 


He is the son of the late James G 


Madigan who was a highly respected 
figure in the casualty-surety executive 
ranks up until his death in 1924. 
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1948 is bound to be much better. Much 
better, that is, in respect of activity ind 


the opportunity to bond more public 
officials, as more public officers start 
their terms in a presidential elec‘ion 


year than in any other. But it should 
be realized that insofar as public oficial 
bond premium volume is concerned the 
year 1948 will probably not be an out- 
standing one. While thousands of »ub- 
lic officials will be elected in the Jaitet 
part of 1948, and their bonds wil be 
solicited and arranged for them thré 
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Newspapers Buy Libel & 
Slander Excess Cover 


RADIO STATIONS NEED IT, TOO 





Why Publishers and Broadcasters Are 
in Constant Danger of Libel 
Suit Threats 





ssibly the political and ideological 
trasts emphasized by the late war 
the current readjustment stresses 
have served to increase the average 
American’s consciousness of his “rights.” 
These include the right not to be 
johen of slanderously nor written 
about libelously. Word comes through 
thai we are now more touchy about 
these things than at some times in the 


p as 


eedom of the press and of speech, 
including radio, occasionally generates 
objections on the part of the subject 
person, With an increasing tendency to- 
ward the filing of suits for damages. Be 
it said that, insurancewise, we usually 
vet an answer to such problems, and 
it is generally pretty well thought 
through. 

Liability for Even “Bona-fide Mistakes” 

In the current matter of libel, which 
is now a term usually covering slander 
also, especially where broadcasting is 
concerned, the underwriters’ analysis is 
that a publisher can hardly “put the pa- 
per to bed” without possibility of in- 
curring objections from someone who 
considers himself agrieved; and that the 
broadcaster who “comments” frequently 
puts his neck out. The law is that even 
though the objectionable matter is a 
bona fide mistake, a slip of pen or 
tongue, some wholly innocent or inad- 
yertent statement, a mechanical error 
or a misused photograph—yet the 
maker sustains liability if damage is 
proved in any degree. In some cases, 
damages per se are presumed. Also, the 
broadcaster is liable for the speaker’s 
sins. 

If the grievance perchance gets as 
far as the courts, or even if it looks like 
a serious matter, the alleged culprit 
promptly has a new liability item in his 
financial set-up. Perhaps it will be 
scaled down by judicious and experi- 
enced handling, but nevertheless a po- 
tential liability is created, with degree 
of severity always an open question. 

Even though a substantial percentage 
of dismissals, compromises and nominal 
settlements may be _ expected, these 
cases have a perpetual loss value, and 
must be investigated, and defenses pre- 
pared, 


The Insurance Theory 
The insurance theory, therefore, is 
that some protection is indicated, to off- 
set not only the initial impact of the 
suit, but to cover or at least limit any 
final judgment that may be had. Fur- 
ther analysis develops the fact that 
such things as violation of right of pri- 
vacy, plagiarism and violation of copy- 
rigit must also be included in the cover. 
Publishers and broadcasters are said 
to be increasingly conscious of this 
hazard; both their trade papers and the 
insurance people report that many of 
them voluntarily seek insurance without 
outside suggestion. The degree of ac- 
tua! hazard of course varies with the 
size and financial vulnerability of the 
viciim. The big fellows are able to 
stand and fight, up to a point; the 
smaller ones are in correspondingly less 
favorable position. But all face expo- 
sure which is definitely present, just as 
the exposure to fire and other losses 
Which are kept adequately insured as a 
ma‘ter of course. 
_ Two Types of Insurance Cover 
‘wo types of insurance cover have 
heen devised. The older of these dates 
ba about seventeen years, and is a 
Strictly excess cover, devised by Em- 
plovers Reinsurance Corp., which issues 
no full-cover policies in any line. The 
the ory of this excess cover is that the 
Publisher or broadcaster can probably 
stand a moderate loss from libel, but 
Should never subject himself to a final 


loss above some amount he definitely 
fixes in advance. He should therefore 
insure the excess above a _ reasonable 
“retention.” 


In the excess plan, the insured’s regu- 
lar counsel handles the cases, with such 
assistance as he may request from the 
excess carrier. This will be by way of 
complete law citations and other techni- 
cal matter valuable in the cases. It will 
even extend to participation in defense, 
if the potential severity of the claim 
seems to warrant it. 

The second and more recent type of 
insurance covers the loss from the 
ground up, and provides defense coun- 


sel. This cover is written rather spar- 
ingly by a few carriers. Obviously, it is 
worth a substantially higher premium, 
since the insurer assumes all the burden 
and has no underlying retention by the 
insured to minimize eventual loss cost. 
Based Upon Circulation 
Both types of insurance are based 
upon circulation, as well as other per- 
tinent factors in the insured’s activi- 
ties; prior experience in libel is consid- 
ered, and also the editorial and _ re- 
portorial policies of the insured, both as 
to publishers and broadcasters. 
In the excess plan, which is by far 
the most widely used, the insured re- 








tains liability for the first part of the 
loss, say $2,500 or perhaps more, of any 
single claim or suit. The higher the re- 
tention, the farther the insurer is re- 
moved from loss, and the premium is 
consequently lower. Premiums for this 
excess insurance develop to surprisingly 
moderate figures, which underwriters 
say are so low that it is folly to allow 
the hazard to remain uninsured. 
Amounts recovered by claimants vary 
widely. Loss volume is made up of oc- 
casional very substantial judgments or 
settlements, and a much larger number 
of smaller compromises and a scatter- 


(Continued on Page 91) 
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unusual folder that graphically 
illustrates the advantages of 
Blanket Fidelity Bonds. 

If you’d like a copy, just 

drop us a line, or apply to 

any of the F&D’s 45 field offices. 


FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
BURGLARY, AND OTHER NEEDED 
FORMS OF INSURANCE 
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Maryland 


WITH WHICH IS AFFILIATED THE AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
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Characteristic of the potent 
sales aids that are helping F&D 
representatives to profitably 
exploit the wide-open field of 
“dishonesty insurance” is this 
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he A. & H. Picture in 1947 


Sales Resistance Increasing But Year-End Results Expected ToShow 15 % Increase 
Over 1946 for Estimated Volume of $775,000,000; Leaders Encouraged by 


Increased Public Acceptance of Coverages Offered; Concern Over NAIC 


Loss Experience Requirement; Underwriting No. 1 Problem in 1948 


the A. & H. industry is the contin- 

ued increase in public acceptance 
of the various types of coverages offered 
despite the efforts being made in some 
quarters to bring the business under gov- 
ernmental control. Company executives 
and producers alike are greatly encour- 
aged that the trend in public opinion is 
in the direction of insurance through 
private enterprise rather than through 
Federal agencies. Witness the fact that 
the overall premium volume in Group 
and individual policy business is expected 
to reach $775,000,000 by the close of 
1947, exclusive of Blue Cross or medical 
service insurance written. This will mean 
a production increase of 15% over the 
1946 total which in turn, was 15% higher 
than the previous year. 


QO) the A. & Hin feature of 1947 in 


In appraising the results of this busy 
vear chief executives, interviewed by the 
Eastern Underwriter, recognize that 
sales resistance is increasing in direct 
proportion to the increase in the cost of 
living and the narrowing margin of sav- 
ings—a problem which is of considerable 
concern to the average American family. 
To overcome this sales resistance, one 
of the largest writers of A. & H. busi- 
ness—the Continental Casualty—plans to 
spend $500,000 more for promotion, 
agents’ training and sales aids in 1948 
than it spent in 1947. This is indicative 
of the progressive thinking on the part 
of management along the lines that_a 
thoroughly trained field force is the No. 
1 requisite if income protection sales are 
to have lasting quality. 


Policy Revision; Fewer Restrictions 


As a by-product of the new outlook 
for A. & H., a concentrated effort is 
being made in company home offices to 
simplify the phraseology of various poli- 
cies and to increase the coverages. Al- 
ready, in fact, there has been considera- 
ble revision of policies to the point where 
there are now fewer of the time-worn 
restrictions in evidence. This trend can- 
not help but improve the public atti- 
tude (and that of State Insurance De- 
partments) toward A. & H. insurance, 
and especially if the steps being taken 
will result in better settlement of 
claims. 

Necessarily the industry has kept a 
close watch on loss ratios this year, real- 
izing that the very favorable results 
they have enjoyed in recent years could 
not continue. In keeping with expecta- 
tions, 1947 loss ratios on commercial 
accident and health business will be 
seevral points higher than last year. 
In reporting this trend in response to 
our annual questionnaire on the year’s 
results, one of the largest companies— 
The Travelers—pointed to a rise of 
about 4%4 points in commercial lines for 
the first ten months. The same com- 
pany’s loss ratio on Group business 
shows considerable improvement, but 
because of the experience rating prac- 
tices in this line the loss ratio is not 
regarded as the barometer. 


In the field of hospitalization insur- 
ance, losses are reportedly on the in- 
crease although this trend is not as 
rapid or as extensive as expected because 
the substantial increase in frequency of 


hospital confinement is being counter- 
balanced to some extent by a lessening 
in the average duration of each case of 
hospital confinement. One _ executive’s 
thought on this lessening of the aver- 
age period is that it is probably due in 
part to the insufficient number of hos- 
pital beds in most communities and to 
that extent will be temporary. It is also 
due in part to improved medical treat- 
ment, plus the fact that many surgeons 
today feel that patients should be made 
ambulatory as soon as possible after 
many types of operations. 


NAIC Request for Loss Ratio Experi- 
ence by Policy Form 


The A. & H. loss ratio situation is also 
in the spotlight by reason of the in- 
sistent request of the Commissioners’ 
accident and health committee that com- 
panies keep their loss experience data 
by policy form and file such data with 
such Insurance Departments as may 
require it and on a uniform reporting 
blank. This requirement, which origi- 
nated in the NAIC’s Zone 4, has not 
been received favorably by the industry, 


chiefly because of the additional expense 
burden involved. When the subject came 
up for discussion at the Miami Beach 
mid-year meeting of the Commissioners 
last week the point was stressed by 
industry spokesmen that unless the pro- 
posed requirements are materially al- 
tered or made flexible enough to fit the 
statistical plans of the various insurers, 
the A. & H. business will face a costly 
situation which may have chaotic results 

3ecause of the far-reaching nature of 
the NAIC’s proposed requirements The 
Eastern Underwriter sounded out dozens 
of company executives, asking whether 
they felt that the request for loss ex- 
perience by policy forms would work out 
to the benefit of the industry. Only a 
few said they favored the move; the 
majority were vigorously opposed to it. 
But it is significant that those executives 
who did regard it as beneficial, took 
the position that the elimination of cer- 
tain types of low loss ratio policies would 
be a ‘healthy thing for the industry. As 
one mid-westerner expressed it: “Certain 
policies are designed by certain com- 
panies for only one purpose, and that is 





MANY THANKS FOR 
MY BIGGEST and BEST YEAR 


My 40th anniversary year in the A. & H. business has 
exceeded my fondest hopes both in volume and quality of 
risks—and all my thanks go to agents and brokers who, in 
increasing numbers, have placed their accident, sickness and 
hospitalization lines with this office. 


You have done so with the confidence that (1) your 
clients would have protection in the best of companies; (2) 
your policies would be accurately and promptly underwritten, 
and (3) the personal attention of WILLIAM O. FORD would 


be available and cheerfully given if and when a claim arose. 


A guarantee of 40 years of doing business according to 
the Golden Rule is the cornerstone of this agency’s success. 


May the New Year bring to you greater zest to convince — 
more people of the value of A. & H. protection. 


WILLIAM O. FORD 


A. & H. GENERAL AGENT 


Raymond Commerce Building, Newark 2, N. J. 
Telephone MArket 2-1371 





Specialist in All Forms of Disability Insurance 














to skin the public. We ought to knoy 
what profit some companies are getting 
out of their limited forms of insurance.” 


On the other hand, the point was well 
taken by Robert K. Metcalf, secretary, 
Connecticut General Life, that instead 
of putting all companies to great ex- 
pense in an attempt to “smoke out” the 
few policies which have resulted in dis- 
satisfaction and complaints, “it would 
be much better for the states to investi- 
gate the few companies who issue poli- 
cies which they have reason to believe 
are not in the public interest.” In other 
words, the many companies which are 
offering good coverage and service at a 
fair price should not be saddled with 
such an expensive burden as the NAIC 
requirements will entail. 


What Other Leaders Say on Subject 


Indicative of the intense thinking on 
this matter by other company leaders 
the following expressions of opinion are 
given: 


1. The veteran president of a suc- 
cessful mid-west company: “I think the 
demand for experience by policy forms 
is a prejudicial action without merit and 
will be without value. When the Insur- 
ance Commissioners develop enough 
courage to deal with offending compan- 
ies directly and openly, the remedy they 
seem to be seeking will be found. Any 
other procedure will be a matter of 
public show without benefit.” 


2. J. M. Smith, vice president, Conti- 
nental Casualty: “The necessary infor- 
mation desired by the Insurance Com- 
missioners can be obtained from any 
well managed company at but a frac- 
tion of the cost of the proposed pro- 
gram. Our A. & H. business is already 
separated into ten classifications. Earned 
premiums and incurred losses by these 
classifications are available quarterly. 
Loss and expense ratios as reflected by 
these quarterly cost statements for the 
ten classifications are carefully watched. 
If these ratios rise dangerously our 
actuarial department immediately makes 
a survey to determine the cause. 


“It is common knowledge that A. & H. 
agents have favorite policy forms on 
which they specialize. Thus, by exam- 
ining the loss ratios of these key agents 
who specialize on certain forms, it is 
possible for our actuaries to determine 
quickly and accurately if a certain policy 
form has been priced too high or too 
low. Contrarily, if loss ratios fall too 
low, any wide awake company lowers 
rates or improves coverage to gain a 
competitive advantage because, after all, 
it is more profitable to make a 5% profit 
on $5,000,000 of premium than a 10% 
profit on $1,000,000. 


“To install necessary machinery to 
develop loss ratios by policy form would 
cost us tens and tens of thousands of 
dollars and accomplish no more iiat 
could be learned by an insurance ex- 
aminer in a few days by consulting with 
our actuarial department. Our al 
should be to use less of the premium 
dollar for overhead and more of it for 
claims. It will be the policyholder \/ho 
must pay for the additional people and 


(Continued on Page 92) 
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New Jersey Department’s Compensation 


The New Jersey Department of Bank- 
ing and Insurance exercises the neces- 
ciry complete and intensive regulation 
of all aspects of workmen’s compensa- 
tion and employers’ liability insurance, 
through the Compensation Rating and 
Inspection Bureau. The Bureau is under 
{ immediate supervision of Special 
Deputy Commissioner Bernard Hamil- 
ton, who has been in charge of the 
fiureau since December 1, 1942. 

e orkmen’s compensation laws would 

e largely ineffective if it were not for 
the protection that insurance affords. 
The New Jersey Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Law was one of the first com- 
pensation laws in the United States, and 
six years after its adoption, the need of 
compulsory insurance was recognized by 
statute. The same enactment that re- 
quired insurance protection for New 
lersey employes authorized the Com- 
missioner of Banking and Insurance to 
create, organize and supervise a rating 
and inspection bureau. The Rating Bu- 
reau began operations July 4, 1917. The 
employers’ liability insurance law under 
which the Commissioner organized the 
Bureau has served among other things 
as the Bureau’s legislative standard and 
has continued, so far as the Bureau is 
concerned, to fill every need without 
essential modification. 

Why Bureau Was Organized 

Under the statute, the Bureau is or- 
ganized to secure the impartial applica- 
tion of the approved classifications, 
rules, rates and systems of merit or 
schedule rating, and no insurance car- 
rier may be authorized to write work- 
men’s compensation and employer's lia- 
bility insurance in New Jersey unless it 
is a member of the Bureau. The Bureau 
is required to establish and maintain 
rules, regulations and premium rates 
for workmen’s compensation and em- 
ployers’ liability insurance, and to equi- 
tably adjust them as far as practicable 
to the hazards of the individual risk. 
It is authorized to adopt means for 
assuring uniform and accurate audit of 
payrolls and required to furnish to any 
of its members or to any employer upon 
whose risk a rating has been promul- 
gated, information as to such rating 
and its method of computation. It is 
empowered to encourage employers to 
reduce the number and severity of ac- 
idents by offering reduced premium 
rates for improved working conditions 
inder-such uniform system of merit or 
chedule rating as the Commissioner 
nay approve. 

The special deputy appointed by the 
‘commissioner of Banking and Insurance 

by statute ex-officio chairman of the 
sureau, and all officers, members of 
ommittees and employes of the Bureau 
re subject to the approval of the Com- 
nissioner. The statute gives the Bureau 
uthority to adopt such rules and regu- 
tions for its procedure and to provide 
uch income as may be necessary for 

S maintenance and operation, and each 
iember of the Bureau is entitled to 
ne vote in the administration of the 
sureau’s affairs. With the approval of 
ie Commissioner, the insurance com- 
any members of the Bureau have con- 
istently appointed the special deputy 
s Bureau manager, and so the Depart- 
uent’s supervision is at once intimate 
nd complete. 

W. W. Greene Was First Chairman 
Winfield W. Greene became the first 
hairman and manager of the Bureau. 
Mr. Greene not only had the job of 





Rating and Inspection Bureau 


By ALEXANDER QUERY 


getting the Bureau started, compounded 
by six years of unregulated operations 
and inadequate statistical records and 
methods to support rate making and the 
rating plan, but in addition the very 
real problem of finding the right peo- 
ple to do the work. These difficulties 
he solved ably and set a firm founda- 
tion for the operation of the Bureau 
which to this day continues to serve in 
good stead. 

Mr. Greene, who resigned November 
1, 1920, is now executive vice president, 
General Reinsurance Corp. He was suc- 
ceeded by E. E. Cadmus, then chief rater 


of the Bureau and now manager, Work- 
men’s Compensation Inspection Rating 
Bureau of Virginia, temporarily filled 
the position. 

On March 1, 1921, 
Lawrence became chairman, his tenure 
ending with his untimely death De- 
cember 1, 1942. The problem of getting 
started was out of the way when Mr. 
Lawrence took over, but the business 
of producing equitable rates for indi- 
vidual risks, of strengthening the Bu- 
reau’s_ relationship with those with 
whom it had to deal, was only begin- 
ning here and elsewhere in the com- 


Arnette Royce 


pensation rate making field. It became 
Mr. Lawrence’s lot to assume substan- 
tial leadership in the field of compen- 
sation insurance and thus the Rating 
Bureau’s position was greatly strength- 
ened. 
Philosophy of the’ Bureau 
Mr. Hamilton, who succeeded Mr. 
Lawrence, writes of the period: 
“Under Mr. Lawrence the philosophy 
of the Bureau took definite form. The 
perennial crop of panaceas which have 
beset the business since its beginning 
were never wholly accepted. Each was 
(Continued on Page 96) 














General Buildings 





FACED TODAY with problems unprecedented in the 


insurance business, the General Accident and the Potomac 
Insurance Company, its fire affiliate, continue to maintain 
their consistent high standards ... their prime responsibility 
to serve the insuring public through progressive underwriting, 
a complete line of modern coverages, conservative financial 
management and an unbeatable agency organization. 


Together, these companies have made substantial and 
forward-looking contributions to INSURANCE progress! 


GENERAL ACCIDENT 


FIRE AND LIFE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd. 


THE POTOMAC 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 
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It is surprising to know what magic 
franchise accident and health insurance 
holds. To accident and 
health field, it is something new and 
i re e ise i rance iS 
different, yet franchise insurance 
fifty or more years old. 

The word “franchise” means a par- 
ticular privilege or right. Years ago, 
and still today, insurance carriers se- 
cured the privilege, often exclusive, to 
sell accident and health policies to rail- 
road employes and to have premiums 
deducted from their wages. This was 
commonly called “franchise railroad 
business.” This same plan of solicitation 
was later employed in connection with 
large industries. Some fifteen years 
ago, a few companies applied the same 
principle of solicitation in connection 
with small concerns which did not have 
a sufficient number of employes to 
qualify for accident and health group 
insurance. The success these few com- 
panies enjoyed selling accident and 
health policies on a franchise basis to 
employes of small concerns became in- 
surance news and soon many companies 
adopted the franchise merchandising 
method. 


some in the 


Written on Non-Occupational Basis 

Companies starting in the franchise 
insurance business began by _ issuing 
their regular accident and health poli- 
cies. However, they soon recognized the 
need for special policies for the fran- 
chise business was taking on the form 
of “small group” insurance. Further, the 
purpose for franchise selling was to pro- 








P. G. Korn’s Career 


P. G. Korn, who has held the post of 
vice president of the National Casualty 
since August, 1941, is presently chair- 
man of the franchise insurance com- 
mittee, Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference, and is, also serving on its 
group committee. 

He entered the accident and health 
field with the Continental Casualty in 
1924. In 1926, after two years in its 
underwriting department, he was trans- 
ferred to the A. & H. claims division. 
He was promoted in 1932 to be chief 
adjuster of the disability, group and 
hospitalization claims department. From 
1938 to 1941 Mr. Korn devoted consider- 
able of his time to the analysis, organi- 
zation and other functions of the under- 
writing, group and agency departments 
of the Continental Casualty. Since join- 
ing the National Casualty he has been 
primarily occupied in agency and group 
promotion. 








vide coverages, similar to group insur- 
ance, for small concerns having less 
than fifty employes. Although a few of 
the companies’ franchise policies cover 
both occupational and non-occupational 
injuries, most all of the franchise busi- 
ness is written on a non-occupational 
basis. Since the advent of hospital in- 
surance, individual and family hospital 
expense policies are sold on the fran- 
chise’ plan. 

The intervention of Federal and state 
governments in the accident and health 
field, has brought to the companies’ at- 








By P. G. Korn 
Vice President, National Casualty Co., Detroit 


tention the necessity of providing dis- 
ability and hospital expense coverages 
for the masses. Group insurance is the 
medium by which the companies can 
do this job rapidly and thus stop or 
at least curtail, compulsory health in- 
surance plans introduced by the Federal 
and state legislatures. However, many 
states restrict group insurance to 
twenty-five or more lives. Furthermore, 
many companies will not write group 
plans on less than twenty-five lives even 
though permitted to do so. Here is 
where franchise can play its part. 


Vast Potential Market Exists 


A vast potential market exists in the 
franchise field. An estimated 80% to 
85% of all business units have less than 
fifty employes. Possibly 65% of all the 
business concerns employ less than 
twenty-five people. In general, the pur- 
pose of the franchise plan is to provide 
disability, hospital and medical cover- 
ages at a low cost on five or more risks 
in a common business unit. However, 
franchise serves a second need, namely, 
to provide coverage for many employes 
in a large business unit which cannot 
qualify for group insurance because of 
the inability to meet the usual 75% 
enrollment requirement. 

The importance of franchise accident 





P. G. KORN 


and health insurance is exemplified more 
clearly by the interest and trend in 
such business during the past three or 

















“SECURITY” 


The state of being secure— 


Freedom fromcare ... 
Freedom from doubt .. . 


Freedom from danger or risk. 


Safety — Stability 


(Gisuiiey Company 








DISHONESTY INSURANCE IS 
ESSENTIAL TO SECURITY 
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Accident and Health Franchise Business Toda) 


four years and particularly the past 
year. Heretofore companies wrote <o- 
called franchise plans without «ny 
standard sales or underwriting require- 
ments on most any group of five or 
more persons. This rather promiscuous 
practice soon led to problems not only 
for the company, but also for the State 
Insurance Departments. Several of 
these Insurance Departments were 
about to ban the sale of accident and 
health insurance on the franchise basis, 
Through the cooperation of the com- 
panies and their industry bureaus and 
conferences, it was possible to convince 
the Insurance Departments that there 
was a definite need for franchise insur- 
ance plans. 

Uniform Definition Developed 

A year or two ago, it appeared as 
though franchise insurance underwrit- 
ing was on its way out of the accident 
and health field. However, now it is 
more firmly rooted in the accident and 
health business than ever before. State 
Insurance Departments have recognized 
the need for the franchise insurance 
plan and thus, now consider it as a seg- 
ment of the accident and. health busi- 
ness. By Insurance Department ruling 
or by legislative acts, there has de- 
veloped a uniform definition of accident 
and health insurance on a_ franchise 
plan. The National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners has adopted the 
following definition: 

Accident and health insurance on a franchise 
plan is hereby declared to be that form of 
accident and health insurance issued to— 

1—Five or more employes of any corpora- 
tion, copartnership, or individual employer or 
any governmental corporation, agency or de- 
partment - thereof; or 

2—Ten or more members of any trade or 
professional association or of a labor union 
or of any other association having had an 
active existence for at least two years where 
such association or union has a_ constitution 
or by-laws and is formed in good faith for 
purposes other than that of obtaining insurance; 

Where such persons, with or without their 
dependents, are issued the same form of an 
individual policy varying only as to amounts 
and kinds of coverage applied for by such 
persons, under an arrangement whereby tlic 
premiums on such policies may be paid to the 
insurer periodically by the employer, with or 
without payroil deductions, or by the assv- 
ciation for its members, or by some designate: 
person acting on behalf of such employer 0: 
association, 

During the past few years there has 
been a decided change in the underwri 
ing of franchise cases. Companies are 
not only providing disability and hos 
pital expense benefits for the employs 
of a business unit, but also hospital an 
surgical expense benefits for their dé 
pendents by means of a family gro 
hospital expense policy. The underwri 
ing is by individual policies issued 1 
each employe or member of the busine 
concern. Premiums are most common! 
paid by payroll deduction or along wit 
dues in an association case. 

Trend Toward Group Underwriting 


There has developed a trend or lib 
eralization in franchise underwritin; 
Although the fundamental underwritin 
rules of averages and spread are sti 
paramount, companies are experiment 
ing on underwriting small franchis 
cases on a non-selective basis and follov 
the group claim handling pattern. U; 


(Continued on Page 98) 
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low many times have you been at- 
tr-cted by a store window display, 
which, almost against your will, draws 
you inside? It may be color, or it may 
be and usually is the lure of an ex- 
ceptionally low price. The purpose be- 
hind that display is to get the prospec- 
tive customer inside the doors of the 
establishment where other merchandise 
may attract him. 

In our field, the “show window” is 
the accident and health policy, which 
may be productive not only of a long 
string of commissions over a long pe- 
riod of years, but other business as 
well. For many years I have found that 
practically no other type of business 
can be as successfully used as a door 
opener. For, you see, if we try for fire, 
automobile, compensation or any other 
type of protection, we know in advance 
that our prospect has already been cov- 
ered. But, mainly because accident and 
health has been neglected by insurance 
men generally, we rarely approach a 
new prospect on accident and health 
protection and find he has been com- 
pletely and adequately covered. In fact, 
it is unusual to find such a person even 
partly protected. 


The “Lure” of A. & H. 


The two most important selfish fac- 
tors which attract insurance men to the 
accident and health field are these: 

1. The fact that you have the highest 
ratio of persistency on this business, 
and even in cases where another broker 
takes away an account, we frequently 
find that accident and health policies 
stick. 

2. Taking the average rate of com- 
missions and comparing accident and 
health insurance with fire insurance, we 
have a field which requires far less 
work. Let us say that a broker has on 
his books $10,000 in fire premiums. That 
much premium volume takes plenty of 
policies with $5, $10, $25 and even $50 
premiums. His commissions (not his 
profit) will come to around $1,500. Then, 
when you deduct the cost of clerical 
hire in watching the bulletin for rate 
changes each day, and the cost of han- 
dling removals and other endorsements, 
you will find the profit is far below 
the amount of commission received. 
\nd still, it only takes $5,000 in A. & H. 
commissions to equal the commissions 
on double the volume of fire business. 
iere are practically no changes to 
handle on A. & H. business, other than 
anges of address, which are only im- 
rtant from a billing standpoint and 
en’t vital from the angle of coverage. 


Wives Most Neglected Prospects 
The unselfish reasons are those of 
lping clients, particularly those who 
night suffer financially from a_ pro- 
longed disability. In this category par- 
ularly, I find wives of clients the 
st neglected prospects you and I 
ve. Few brokers think of suggesting 
cident policies for wives, and on a 
‘dical reimbursement basis, it is the 
siest type sale we can make in this 
ld. Even an insurance novice can 
derstand a medical reimbursement 
licy on his first day in the business. 
is equally easy for our client to 
derstand such a policy. I have been 
ving for this type of business and 
is surprising to me how consistently 
Casy it is to sell a husband a medical 
reimbursement policy for his wife. All 


A. & H., The Door-Opener Extraordinaire 


By Mervin L. Lang 
Insurance Broker, New York City 


you really need is one human interest 
story. Here’s one with a negative twist: 

One of my clients authorized me to 
send his wife a policy with $500 limit, 
and the application was never signed. 
After about two months, we canceled 
the policy. This lady was in her kitchen 
two Sundays ago, when her pressure 
cooker exploded and she suffered first, 
second and third degree burns. She is 
expected to leave the hospital this week. 
When her husband told me of the acci- 
dent, he bemoaned the fact that he had 
not forced his wife to sign the ap- 
plication. 

In reviewing the accident business on 
my books I find that the majority of 
my policies started with medical reim- 
bursement. They do not stay on that 
basis for long, because I only use medi- 
cal reimbursement as a starter. Upon 
renewal, I generally telephone my client 
and suggest that he add weekly indem- 
nity to the policy. Half the time, after 
quoting the additional premium, I get 
an affirmative response, send the re- 
newal back for cancellation and order 
a weekly indemnity policy with medical 
reimbursement, mailing the new policy 
with an unsigned application. The en- 
tire deal is handled by telephone and by 
mail. This saves me plenty of time and 
builds my volume nicely. But, one rea- 
son, I think, for the almost general 
acceptance of the switch from reim- 
bursement to weekly indemnity is the 
fact that I suggest it by telephone. This 
makes it a casual thing, and although 
I haven’t the time to make such calls 
personally, I doubt whether my results 
could be much better if I went out in 
person. 


Sales-Minded Claim Settlements 


Of course, one factor which is most 
important in this field, is the claim fac- 
tor. Notice of an accident must be han- 
dled promptly and not neglected. Every 
claim paid by my company or your 
company is a boost for A. & H. insur- 
ance generally. Here’s what I mean. 

Last year, I had luncheon with a 
client who is a salesman for one of the 
biggest machinery firms in America. He 
told me about the trouble he had had 
during the summer when a bee bite 
became infected and they had to send 
him to the Danbury hospital to prevent 
the thing from spreading. He was there 
for only two days, but the thing cost 
him about $100. “Why didn’t you tell 
me about it?” I asked. He couldn't 
understand why I asked that until I 
explained he was covered under his 
accident policy. He was, of course, de- 
lighted. The claim was paid and since 
that time, there has hardly been a 
month during which I have not had 
some fellow salesman telephone me, 
saying he had been recommended by 
my friend, and placing an order for 
accident insurance or automobile or fire 
insurance. So, from this one source, I 
have about fourteen new accounts, all 
resulting from one accident claim. 

At this point, I want to pay tribute 
to the claim adjusters of casualty com- 
panies and in particular the men who 
handle the accident and sickness claims. 
Don’t undervalue these fellows. Most of 
them are grossly underpaid, and still, 
they build more good will for you than 
any other group of men with whom 
we come in contact. You may say that 
the company underwriter is of great 
help to you, particularly where he 
writes a border-line case. But, your 
client doesn’t know about him, and we 


generally take the credit for producing 
the policy. It is the claim man who con- 
tacts the client, hears his story. To the 
client, he is the company. So, I say, 
give full credit to the claim man. He 
does a job I personally couldn’t do, and 
I doubt that many readers would be 
temperamentally able to do it. 

Also remember that no matter what 
the claim man does, he stands a good 
chance of getting hell. If he underpays 
—for any reason, even a justifiable one 
—he catches it from the broker or 
agent. If he overpays—for any reason— 
you can imagine what the company 
executive has to say to him. So, give 
the claim men a great big hand—and 
let them know about it! 


What A. & H. Can Lead To 


I find that accident and health in- 
surance leads to (1) life insurance; (2) 
other types of insurance; (3) other ac- 
cident and health policies, and (4) new 
clients. 

To back up this statement I shall tell 
you of ten recent cases which have 
developed within the last two years. 

1. This client bought a $20 medical 
reimbursement policy from me five 
years ago and explained it was the 
only business he could give me. But, 
last year, he called me to say he wanted 
me to handle his personal insurance, 
which came to $400 in annual premiums. 
I got the business because the previous 
broker had lost his pull. He had hither- 
to been able to get my friend a low 
license number for his car. That was 
his only hold on the business, because 
he had been sloppy in handling it. The 
minute that thing ended, I.got the busi- 
ness—but the accident policy was the 
“in” which brought me into the picture. 

2. Another accident policy on medi- 
cal reimbursement was the initial pol- 
icy, and it led to $484 in general pre- 
miums. This year, after increasing the 
accident policy gradually from $50 to 
$100 weekly, we changed it to $100 
weekly A. & H. with a $236 premium 
on this policy. , 

3. This is a funny one. A $100 weekly 
A. & H. policy on the president of a 
big company, led to a $1,500 compen- 
sation premium. From that I got the 
fire insurance which came to $13,000 
on a three-year basis. The man’s son 
went into the insurance business last 
December and I lost both the fire and 
compensation lines. But, when they 
broke the news to me they said: “Of 
course, we want you to continue han- 
dling our A. & H. policies.” 

4. One of my friends bought a $150 
weekly accident policy from me a few 
years ago, although he told me at that 
time that a mutual friend in the bro- 
kerage business had been handling his 
personal insurance at home in a satis- 
factory manner. There is nothing in 
my opinion which will overcome that 
situation, because, if you are fair, you 
will say that the other man is entitled 
to the business, just as long as he is 
conscientious and stays on the job. But, 
from the accident policy, I obtained 
$45,000 of life insurance on this client’s 
life and $20,000 on his wife, for a total 
of $3,500 in life premiums. 

A. & H. Door Openers 

5. An accident policy paying $100 
weekly led to yacht and automobile in- 
surance with premiums of $500 a year. 

An accident premium of $54.50 led 
to additional accident and health pre- 
mium of $96 a year, fire and casualty 
premiums of $585 and comp. premiums 









































































































Kaiden-Kazanjian 


MERVIN L. LANE 


of $1,957 plus a truck policy of $394 
premium. 

7. An accident policy which was not 
purchased led to a $4,000 life policy 
and $400 in general premiums, because 
the boy felt so badly he had to say 
“No.” 

8. A $20 accident premium led to a 
yacht policy with a premium of $815 and 
$390 of casualty and fire business. 

9. A $100 weekly accident policy has 
resulted in an inquiry from his com- 
pany, which is now in the hands of 
his attorney for approval, with a 
monthly premium of $4,200. Even if I 
don’t get the order, that’s nice busi- 
ness to work on. 

10. A $2,000 medical reimbursement 
policy led to a complete line of insur- 
ance of a big cotton converter, which 
he dropped in my lap because he col- 
lected $250 on a claim for an arm 
broken in a skiing accident. 

A Word to the Wise 

Don't take my word for it, but try 
it yourself. You will find, I am sure, 
that the solicitation of accident insur- 
ance is one of the easiest entering 
wedges we have in our sales kit. And 
remember, you may try approaching a 
prospect on any other plan of insurance, 
and you know he must carry it before 
you start speaking. Fire, compensation, 
burglary—practically any type of insur- 
ance is carried by worthwhile people. 
But, most of the people we do business 
with, do not have accident insurance, 
and some of them only have a small 
$25 weekly policy they bought ten or 
twenty years ago and have forgotten. 
I have insured dozens of men for $100 
weekly and the previous insurance as 
shown on the application, was a $25 
policy bought years ago. The broker 
never followed up and never tried to 
increase the amount of indemnity as 
his client prospered. 

In conclusion, I would say: 

Use accident and health as your 
door opener. 

2. Personally look over every re- 
newal before you mail it out, and see 
whether or not this would be a good 
time to step up the coverage (and 
that always steps up the premium). If 
you do that, you will find your pre- 
mium volume will mount year after 
year, and that, after all, is the big idea. 


Libel Cover 


(Continued from Page 87) 


ing of nominal cases closed on a nuti- 
sance basis not involving the excess in- 
surer at all. 

The oldest carrier in this line has ac- 
cumulated an_ interesting experience 
over a long enough period to be a re- 
liable loss index, as well as a complete 
picture of the legal aspects of libel and 
slander. 
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rent of additional machines to develop 
loss ratios by policy forms.” 
Points to the Human Element 

3. S.C. Carroll, vice president, Mutual 
Jenefit H. & A.: “The filing of loss 
experience by policy forms as_ public 
documents will not work out for the 
benefit of the industry. Knowledge of 
underwriting and selection of risks can- 


not be imparted by filed documents. 
Neither can this experience take the 
place of reliable salesmen who deal 


honestly and do not load their compan- 
ies with impaired risks. There is a hu- 
man element in this business not existent 
in other forms of insurance and which 
no actuary is competent to put on to 
paper.” 

4. L. D. Cavanaugh, president, Fed- 
eral Life of Chicago: “It seems to me 
that there are too many factors affecting 
different types of 


loss experience on 
A. & H. coverage, which factors may 
vary considerably from time to time, 


to warrant placing any particular value 
on experience taken off by policy forms 

unless there is a large volume of 
business written on each form of policy 
and the experience is taken as an aver- 
age over a period of several years. 

“It is my observation that over the 
past ten-year period there has been a 
great variation in loss ratios from one 
year to another on the same identical 
policy written at the same premium rate 


each year. Frankly, I doubt if there 
are many. if any, accident and health 
actuaries who can prepare A. & H. 


policy forms and rates therefor predi- 
cated upon a certain assumed loss ratio 
where over a period of three or four 
years there will not be a variation of as 
much as 10% between the high and 
the low loss ratios experienced during 
such years. 

“Generally speaking, most of the State 
Insurance Departments are not equipped 
with the man power to interpret these 
statistics, even if they were furnished 
by the companies, in such a way they 
would be of any particular benefit to 
the companies furnishing same.” 

Loss Ratios of War Years Not Reliable 

as Guide for Future 
5. P. W. Stade, assistant secretary, 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty: “This re- 
quirement of the Commissioners is a 
subject that should be given further 
study before definite action is taken. 
Many other factors besides that of losses 
enter into rate making, notably varia- 
tions in the expense ratios of different 
carriers. Moreover, in order to rely on 
loss figures we must have a more normal 
or stable situation than we have had in 
the past ten years. Certainly any fig- 
ures developed during the war years 
would be unreliable as a guide for the 
future. 

“Employment has been at an all-time 
peak during these years and since. This 
trend has exerted a favorable influence 
on disability experience which cannot 
be taken as a reliable criterion for a 
future period in which there is certain 
to be more unemployment. We know 
that unemployment exerts an unfavor- 
able influence on disability experience. 
So it would be unsound to assume that 
rates based on experience during a pe- 
riod of peak employment would be suffi- 
cient to cover losses during an unem- 
ployment period. Given reasonable time 
to prepare the necessary data, however, 
there would be little opposition on the 
part of the companies to furnish loss 
experience.” 

6. W. W. Morse, vice president, Fed- 
eral Life & Casualty: “I do not believe 
that the program of the Insurance Com- 
missioners’ A. & H. committee will be 
of much help. The losses would have 
to be spread over a long period of time 
for each policy. Many companies, as is 
generally known, specialize for a time in 
pushing one form. Subsequently some 
agent makes a demand for a drive on a 
new policy. Brand new policies seldom 
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Hospital Insurance Rate Increase Not Likely in °48 


_ A. & H. executives are greatly encouraged by the performance of hospitaliza- 
tion insurance during 1947. They point with pride to the fact that the private 
carriers have given the public maximum benefits at an economical price without 


having to reduce benefits after the business is written. 


In fact, the inclination 


of the companies has been to broaden the coverage, eliminate controversial restric- 
tions, increase the amount of benefits, and otherwise demonstrate to the public 
that private industry can adequately underwrite the risk of hospitalization by 


sickness or accident. 


Attention is called by C. Norman Green, Hoosier Casualty, to the fact that 
rate increases this year by the Blue Cross have resulted in increased writings of 


hospital insurance by private companies. 


Even if it should be necessary for 


the private carriers to raise their rates next year, he does not feel that in so 
doing they will be in any less advantageous position so far as competition from 


the Blue Cross is concerned. This 


is because the rate 


is not as much of a 


factor with the public as the extent of the coverage provided, he says. 


For the most part, however, the private companies do not contemplate an 


increase in hospitalization insurance rates in 1948. 
American 


Washburn, executive vice president, 


For one thing, as William 
Health Insurance Corp., points 


out, “we have been in the hospitalization business long enough to have coverage 


and underwriting on a sound basis for our present rate structure.” 


Mr. Washburn 


anticipates that Blue Cross “non-profit” organizations will eventually be due for 
taxation and supervisory regulation on the same basis as other insurance car- 
riers, and that hospitals will hesitate to effect or continue contracts with Blue 
Cross plans which, in effect, give preferential rate discounts to their insured 


subscribers. 


The fact that many Blue Cross organizations have had to increase their rates 
this year gives a more favorable competitive position to the private carriers. This 
is expressed by F. M. Walters, General Accident’s A. & H. superintendent, who 
like other A. & H. participants in this symposium, points to the continued large 
sale of hospital coverage as the most encouraging angle of the year for this line. 








carry the loss that older policies carry. 
Then again, there are sections of the 
country in which larger agencies concen- 
trate on one particular policy where 
claims run heavier, so much so that in 
even an agency like mine we de-empha- 
size the benefits of certain policies, and 
urge the sale of others.” 

7. F. L. Templeman, A. & H. manager, 
Maryland Casualty: “The experience of 
any one company on on any one policy 
form is too small for any conclusion to 
be reached as to the adequacy or rea- 
sonableness of the rate unless at least 
five years’ experience is obtained. Even 
this experience from one company may 
not be adeauate to determine if the 
rate charged is reasonable or not.” 

Developments That Made Headlines 

No appraisal of the A. & H. picture 
for 1947 should overlook the results pro- 
duced by the leading associations in the 
industry. From the morale-building, 
prestige and educational viewpoints they 
have produced outstanding gains. In this 
connection, great credit should be given 
to the National Association of Accident 
& Health Underwriters whose leaders 
have inspired producers throughout the 
country to take a greater interest in the 
A. & H. field. This association is join- 
ing wholeheartedly with the Health & 
Accident Underwriters Conference and 
other industry-minded groups to make 
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LISTED HERE? 


If you live (or plan to live) in one of these 
cities and have a good background of experi- 
ence, then investigate this chance to build 


YOUR OWN AGENCY 


with our portfolio of Life, Accident, Health 
and Hospitalization policies. We are prepared 
to give you effective development assistance. 


We are interested only in men of General Agent caliber. If 
you believe you can qualify, write today for complete details. 


FEDERAL LIFE & CASUALTY CO., DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 





available to agents and brokers income- 
building aids such as sales congresses, 
direct mail and university courses such 
as are given at Purdue. 

The “industry survey” undertaken by 
the Disability Insurance Joint Commit- 
tee, composed of key men from leading 
organizations in the business, is also de- 
serving of commendation. By means 
of this survey, conducted last summer, 
a poll was taken as to major problems 
of the A. & H. business from a repre- 
sentative cross section of home office 
executives, State Insurance Department 
officials, general agents, managers and 
producing agents. Responses pointed to 
the need for broader and more liberal 
policy coverages consistent with sound 
underwriting practices; more considera- 
tion of claim procedure; further develep- 
ment of intensified training programs 
for agents and that more attention 
should be given to the insuring of sub- 
standard risks. 

The Agenda on Public Relations, 
largely the creation of Clyde W. Young, 
president of Monarch Life, who is chair- 
man of that committee in the Health & 
Accident Conference, has blazed a trail 
this year for both A. & H. companies 
and producers along the road of im- 
proved relations and increased good will 
among insureds. Short term objectives 
outlined in this agenda have already 
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been achieved; factual information js 
now being developed in the Conference 
executive offices which will produce an 
accurate determination of such totals in 
the A. & H. industry as (1) amount of 
premiums collected; (2) amount of 
claims paid; (3) number of claims paid; 
(4) number of policyholders; (5) number 
of policies; (6) number of health and 
accident agents, both full and part time: 
(7) number of home office employes, and 
(8) number of branch office employes, 

The Agenda also called for a study 
of company practices affecting public 
attitudes such as the daily routine acti- 
vities which, Mr. Young feels strongly, 
“have a very direct influence on public 
opinions through deed and word.” The 
program will be further developed in 
the coming year. 


Important California Development 


From the standpoint of national inter- 
est, the Unemployment Compensation 
Disability Act in California should be 
regarded as a major development of the 
year, sharing the spotlight with medical 
care plans sponsored in several states by 
the medical societies. 

In the opinion of George W. Kemper, 
A. & H. manager, Fireman’s Fund In- 
demnity, and president of the Health & 
Accident Conference, “the operation of 
this act demonstrates that private enter- 
prise can operate competitively against 
a state fund in the A. & H. business as 
it does in the workmen’s compensation 
field.” Mr. Kemper believes that this 
movement will not be confined to Cali- 
fornia but will become nationally 
adopted. And his belief is backed by 
the recently expressed opinion of Charles 
J. Haugh, secretary of the Travelers, 
who says: “Social legislation of this kind 
has been stimulated by the action of 
Congress amending the Social Security 
Act so as to make available to the indi- 
vidual states for the payment of non- 
occupational disability benefits the con- 
tributions of employes which had been 
paid into the Unemployment Fund.” Nine 
states were affected by this amendment, 
Mr. Haugh said, and some very substan- 
tial sums of money have become avail- 
able under it. In California, for exam- 
ple, the amount was over $300,000,000; in 
Rhode Island, approximately $28,000,000. 

Judging from initial business written 
under the California act, Mr. Kemper 
believes that private companies may 
develop a disability premium volume 
even greater than in workmen’s compen- 
sation. “The casualty people have not 
yet come to realize this potentiality. 
but the life companies have realized 
it,” he said. 


Medical Care Plans 


Prepayment medical care insurance 
plans have commanded increased interest 
this year and a number of executives 
interviewed by The Eastern Underwriter 
look upon such plans as one of the 
most important developments of the 
year. On good authority it is learned 
that state medical societies in coopera- 
tion with private insurance companies 
are now operating (or are about to 
launch) such plans in Arkansas, Connec- 
ticut, Illinois, Maine, Minnesota, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota and Wisconsin 


Speaking of the Wisconsin plan, one of 
the first to get under way, an ageiicy 
executive of that state says: “It pays 
back to the policyholder more than any 
other form of insurance sold.” : 

Generally speaking, the actual demand 
for medical care insurance is rather lin- 
ited at present but the sentiment < 


“ 
’ 


pressed at a recent forum session 0! 
the Health & Accident Conference «1 
that subject was that “demand mic: 
be increased by selling the public on ‘''¢ 
need for such coverage.” There was 4 
diversity of opinion on the wisdom °! 
this strategy but the argument in favor 
of it was well expressed by Darrell '). 
Smith, vice, president, American Casua '‘y 

€ 


of Reading, when he noted that the 
was very little “demand” for hospitali: 
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‘ion insurance until the public was sold 
on the “need” for it by the Blue Cross. 


A. & H. Figures in Union Contracts 

Another trend of the year is that labor 
unions are including A. & H. and hos- 
pitalization coverage as part of their 
negotiations , One view of this develop- 
ment is that “it is not an unmixed bless- 
ing for the business because there are 
. number of bad angles developing and 
brought about chiefly by the insurance 
companies.’ 

Morgan O. Doolittle, president, Em- 
pire State Mutual Life, in his appraisal 
points out that in almost all renegotia- 
tion of union contracts between employ- 
ers and employes, particularly in the 
smaller units, demands for A. & H. and 
hospitalization are invariably being 
made. In most instances, he says, the 
employer is expected to pay for the 
insurance, or at least, to make a sub- 
stantial contribution. This has provided 
a ready market for Group and franchise. 


Trend Toward Graded Commissions 

Mr. Doolittle also pointed to the tend- 
ency this year on the part of an increas- 
ing number of companies to adopt a 
graded commission schedule, following 
the lines of life insurance rather than 
that of casualty insurance. The effect 
of this change-over from the level pre- 
mium scale which now prevails in the 
A. & H. field would be to pay increased 
benefits to insureds, said Mr. Doolittle. 

This subject was a leading topic of 
discussion at the recent A. & H. session 
staged recently in Chicago by the Life 
Insurance Agency Management Associa- 
tion’s special committee on _ research. 
Among the speakers were G. 
L’Estrange, vice president, Wisconsin 


Under the North American L. & C. 
set-up 40% commission is paid to agents 
the first year with 10% renewals. The 
same commission is paid to managers 
on their personal business. In addition, 
they receive 20% of the commission paid 
to their agents, or 8% the first year 
and 2% renewals. A persistency bonus 
is also paid, but lapses are penalized 
by a double deduction from the bonus. 
A policy fee is collected only on hos- 
pitalization. Beneficial effect of the 
change, Mr. Skoglund said, has been to 
provide agents with more adequate pay 
for their selling job. The company has 
been able to reduce the price of A. & H. 
per unit and yet make it possible for the 
agent to increase his take-home pay. 

A further observation made on com- 
missions by a mid-west agency leader 
is that the renewal commissions paid 
on the majority of commercial policies 
are too high. Likewise, claims are too 
low, he says. It is suggested that A. & H. 
insurance in the future be written on a 
basis whereby not less than 60% of the 
premium dollar is returned, the balance 
of 40% being equally divided between 
the company and the agent. This would 
provide 15% for home office overhead, 
5% for reserves and 20% for the han- 
dling of the business. In addition a pol- 
icy fee should be added to the first 
year’s premium so as to give the agent 
a fair return for his efforts. 


1948 Outlook Favorable 


Although the A. & H. industry has 
had its share of “headaches” this year 
and will undoubtedly be confronted with 
new problems in the coming year, the 
outlook is regarded as favorable from 
the standpoints of underwriting, produc- 








Diversified Views Expressed on Outlook for Non-Can. 

A diversity of opinion greeted the question put to company executives as to 
whether non-cancellable A. & H. would become as big a factor in the industry as 
formerly. Those companies which are enjoying a good experience in writing the 
line see definite production trends indicating that non-can. is becoming an impor- 


tant factor in the accident and health 


field. But to realists like J. M. 


Smith, 


Continental Casualty, there will never be a big boom in non-can. sales until 
“we are able to discover a way to provide the honest policyholder with adequate 


protection against the catastrophe loss of 


a permanent disability or a_ highly 


recurrent one, at a premium which is not loaded for the unscrupulous policy- 
holder who turns his non-can. disability policy into an annuity.” 
Recognizing the need for policies written on a non-cancellable and guaranteed 


renewable basis, 


L. C. Cavanaugh, Federal Life, thinks that in the years ahead 


the trend will be more and more in this direction. This is because of the public’s 
long- standing fear that companies are prone to cancel policies if a standard 
risk at time of issue becomes a poor one through unexpected sickness or 
accidents. However, Mr. Cavanaugh does not believe that the time will ever come 
when non-can. will be issued on the broad, unrestricted basis of some years ago 
when it was issued to provide full benefits for non- -confining illness for life. 
Taking a broad view of the question, C. Norman Green, Hoosier Casualty, 
maintains that if a company accepts a standard risk, even on a cancellable policy 
basis, it has an obligation to continue that policy and not resort to cancellation 
merely because the insured who was a standard risk at the time of acceptance, 


becomes unsatisfactory due to unexpected claims. “The honest, 


fair-minded 


policyholder should be our primary consideration because he will remain a friend 
of the company or become an outstanding enemy depending upon the way he is 


treated when he files a claim,” he says. 








National Life, and H. P. Skoglund, pres- 
ident, North American Life & Casu- 
alty. Mr. L’Estrange who presented the 
level premium side of the discussion, 
said that although he has been operating 
on that basis for twenty-five years, a 
serious problem is presented when it 
comes to a tie-up of A. & H. with life 
insurance. He therefore feels that the 
ultimate adoption of graded commissions 
on A. & H. business is inevitable. 

Mr. Skoglund said his company paved 
the way for the change-over in 1946 
when its 25% commission level was di- 
vided up by paying 15% for service and 
10% for selling. A new policy series, 
which the company announced six 
months later, was on the graded com- 
mission basis. The first month only 
2% of the business was written on the 
new forms, Mr. Skoglund said, and the 
drop-off in production was noticeable. 
It was not until March, 1947, that the 
new plan really sold itself to the agents. 


tion and loss experience, if present eco- 
nomic conditions continue. For the im- 
mediate future the picture looks rosy 
because of current high production, high 
employment and high prices, all of which 
insure the present flourishing state of 
the A. & H. business. But taking a 
long-range view of business cycles this 
note of caution is sounded by Robert 
K. Metcalf, Connecticut General Life: 
“Most of us do not write our business 
with the thought in mind that it will 
only be on the books for a short time. 
With that thought in mind, and consid- 
ering the inherent principles of the in- 
surance business, it séems to me that 
reasonable conservatism in our opera- 
tions in the years ahead is still of 
fundamental importance. .. . If, in 1948, 
the economy of the country continues on 
as high or at a higher level than it is 
today, our business should continue to 
increase along with many other types. 
Under such conditions, it is reasonable 





Paul E. Laymon Formerly a Judge 


Vice President and General Counsel of Standard Accident 
Won Distinction on Indiana Bench; Had Been 
a Prosecuting Attorney 


Paul E. Laymon, vice president and 
general counsel, Standard Accident, was 
born on a farm near Frankfort, Ind., 
and, after completing his early educa- 
tion and graduation from high school 
in 1917 he immediately entered Indiana 
University and graduated in law in 
June, 1921. While in the university he 
was elected to Gamma Eta Gamma, the 
legal fraternity, Delta Tau Delta, and 
was vice president of the Junior Law 

lub. 

Returning to Frankfort he engaged in 
law practice. In 1922 he was elected 
prosecuting attorney for a term of two 
years. After completing his term as 
prosecutor he resumed the general 
practice of law and continued in that 
practice until January 1, 1933, when he 
became judge of the 45th Judicial Cir- 
cuit. In 1936 he resigned as judge of 
the Circuit Court to accept an appoint- 
ment of the Governor of Indiana to 
the Appellate Court of that state. That 
position he held until 1941 when he left 
Indiana and came to Detroit to become 
associated with Standard Accident In- 
surance Co. in the legal department as 
an associate counsel. In 1943 he was 
named general counsel and in Septem- 
ber, 1946, vice president. 


Was in First World War 


While elected to the Circuit Court 
bench Mr. Laymon interested other 
Circuit Court judges in the formation 
of an association of the Circuit Court 
Judges of Indiana which was formed 
the following year. 

While on the Appellate Court of In- 
diana Mr. Laymon served as a member 
of the Indiana Judicial Council. 

In World War I Mr. Laymon trained 
in the summer of 1918 with the Clinton 
County section of the National Guard 
and that fall entered the regular army 
as an infantry corporal. When prose- 
cuting attorney of Boone County he 
figured in an outstanding criminal case 
which (in 1924) drew statewide atten- 
tion. It was the prosecution of Dan 
Morgan and other other desperados 
which case was defended by seven 
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lawyers. Mr. Laymon won, and Morgan 
went to Alcatraz. 

In 1935 he received wide approval for 
his handling a murder case when he 
was judge of the Circuit Court. A 
preacher’s wife had employed two boys 
to kill her husband. Incidentally, when 
he was appointed to the Appellate 
Court of Indiana he was youngest 
judge to have been named to’ this 
particular court. 

Mrs. Laymon was Miss Florence Ger- 
man and their son, Frederick, married 
Miss Evelyn Ford. Frederick Laymon, 
after getting an A.B. from University 
of Michigan, is now in his second year 
at the U. of M. Law School. 

Judge Laymon is a member of the 
Detroit Bar Association, State Bar of 
Michigan and American Bar Associa- 
tion, and is a member of Detroit Com- 
mandery No. 1. His hobbies are prin- 
cipally golf and hunting. 





to predict that A. & H. loss ratios will 
not show any startling changes. 

“The principal danger in the A. & H. 
business lies in a natural tendency to 
relax underwriting standards, including 
limits, to compensate for inflated values. 
Any marked tendency in that direction 
could eventually cause severe headaches, 
if not worse, if we should run into a sud- 
den period of depression.” 

Underwriting Seen as No. 1 Problem 

Along the same line Willis B. Hulse, 
vice president, Educators Mutual of Lan- 
caster, looks upon A. & H. underwriting 
as the No. 1 problem that will face the 
industry next year, and says: “While 
higher indemnities admittedly are neces- 
sary, a rigid control of the amount of 
indemnities granted during this inflation- 
ary and unsettled period will keep this 
expanding business on an even keel.” 

R. P. Diffenbaugh, A. & H. manager, 
Bankers National Life, also thinks that 
underwriting will have to be done on a 
more careful basis. However, production 
should go forward (his business went 
ahead 40% this year) and “loss ratios 
although continuing to be satisfactory, 
will continue to increase a few points.” 

A liberalization in underwriting prac- 
tices is forseen by C. Norman Green, 
A. & H. manager, Hoosier Casualty, 
particularly in the wholesale group and 
franchise fields. This is due “to the 
realization of companies that the more 
people we insure the greater chance we 
have of creating a much larger number 
of friends for our business.” Mr. Green 
further says: “The percentage of profit 


may decrease next year, due to an 
increase in the percentage of the pre- 
mium dollar returned to policyholders, 
but the dollar volume of profits will 
increase as a result of larger total writ- 
ings.” 

Reflecting the producer’s viewpoint, 
Gilbert H. Knight of Cleveland, Federal 
Life & Casualty manager and president, 
National Association of Accident & 
Health Underwriters, believes that there 
will be more resistance to production 
in 1948 than there was in 1947, but he 
is confident that well-informed and ex- 
perienced salesmen will do better than 
ever before. 

The expectation of J. M. Smith, Con- 
tinental Casualty, is that his entire prob- 
lem in 1948 will be concerned with 
volume. It is only by tremendous pro- 
duction increases, he says, that we can 
continue to cover the equally terrific 
rise in overhead. The 1947 production 
record of his company in A. & H. writ- 
ings is so satisfactory that sizeable 
increases in payroll and other overhead 
expenses have been absorbed without 
having to pass a single penny in the 
way of increased rates or less liberal 
coverage on the buying public. 

Finally, a note of caution is sounded 
by one of the elder statesrnen in the 
A. & H. field who thinks that about 
August, 1948, business will move into a 
setback generally which will obviously 
have an effect upon accident and sick- 
ness insurance production. It remains to 
be seen whether this prediction will come 
true. 
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which the business will be transacted 
in the future require rating methods 
that will provide a reasonable under- 
writing profit, measure as scientifically 
as is humanly possible the difference in 
hazard between risks and at the same 
time not be an excessive burden on the 
public. It will be the duty of manage- 
ment to develop such methods and the 
responsibility of the authorities charged 
with the administration of the rate regu- 
latory laws to permit and encourage 
their use. 

These fundamental principles cannot 
be evaded by the use of assigned risk 
plans or any other schemes for com- 
pelling carriers to write business con- 
trary thereto, in fact, an attempt to use 
them for such purposes could only re- 
sult in their value being destroyed for 
the legitimate purpose for which they 
were intended. 

Nature and Purpose of Assigned 

Risk Plans 

Perhaps the latter point can be made 
clearer by a brief statement of the na- 
ture and purpose of the assigned risk 
plans. When any form of insurance 1s 
made compulsory by law or for all prac- 
tical purposes becomes a necessity on 
account of law, it is obviously the duty 
of the state to see to it that the insur- 
ance required is available to all those 
entitled to have it, and under our sys- 
tem of private enterprise, it must be 
provided at a reasonable cost and a fair 
underwriting profit. Occasionally, it will 
happen that a business is allowed to 
operate or an automobile will be li- 
censed and the fact that no insurance 
company wants to write the risk indi- 
cates that, rightly or wrongly, there is a 
difference of opinion as to whether the 
necessary insurance should be provided. 
Obviously, the licensing and police power 
must rest with the state and when such 
a situation occurs the companies have 
gone along on the theory that the in- 
surance should be provided even against 
their better judgment. But in order 
that each carrier shall assume its proper 
share of such risks plans have been set 
up whereby they are assigned in pro- 
portion to the volume of business done 
in the state. Ultimately, of course, as 
in the case of all insurance, the cost is 
spread over the entire body of policy- 
holders. 

It also sometimes happens that be- 
cause of public prejudices or for other 
reasons the loss costs of a whole class 
of citizens, particularly as to automobile 
third party claims, may be expected to 
be higher than the general average 
through no fault of their own. The 
problem then arises as to whether those 
higher costs shall be assessed against 
that particular class of policyholder or 
whether they should be spread over the 
whole of the insurance buying public. 
The latter was recognized as only fair 
and again such risks are assigned in or- 
der that each carrier will take its share. 

The companies’ contribution to this 
scheme, designed for the general good 
of the business, is that they assume, in 
the public interest, the burden of writing 
a class of business that they have every 
reason to believe, and experience has 
proven, will when taken by itself prove 
to be unprofitable. In all workmen’s 
compensation assigned risk plans and 
in at least one automobile plan the 
agents do not receive any commission, 
recognizing that there is no selling job 
to be done and that it would rarely hap- 
pen that the risk would be assigned to 
a company the agent represents. Such 
work as may be required in the placing 
of the insurance is the agent’s contribu- 
tion to the common cause. There are 
many. including the writer, who believe 
that this should be the basis of all as- 
signed risk plans, particularly if they 
are confined to the purposes for which 
they were intended. 

It should be perfectly obvious that 
if these assigned risk plans are em- 
ployed to force the writing of risks 
which are difficult to place only because 
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the general rate level is inadequate, not 
only will the usefulness of the plans be 
destroyed for the purposes for which 
they were intended but instead of the 
market being widened it will be in- 
creasingly fore-shortened by forcing 
companies out of business and repelling 
capital rather than attracting it. : 
Role of Insurance Salesmen 

The selling forces which have a stake 
in the business second to none and 
which are the main source of direct con- 
tact between company and policyholder 
may also well consider how they may 
contribute to the successful functioning 









of the plan of operation that the Con- 
gress, state authorities and insurance 
companies have proposed to set up as 
being best fitted to serve the public 
interest. When a form of public serv- 
ice became of such vital importance 
and necessity to as many people as in- 
surance, super-salesmanship is no longer 
required and unless the producer, 
whether he be broker, local agent or 
general agent, wishes to degenerate into 
the position of a mere order-taker he 
must justify his take from the public 
purse by services rendered. 

Admittedly, to state these problems is 
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not to solve them. Books can be an 
have been written on single phases of 
business of such complexities as insu 
ance, but there is no doubt that in t 
year just ahead we will be branchir 
off on a new and untrodden trail. Guide 
posts that have served us well in tl. 
past will no longer be available. But 

we know where we want to get to ar 
have a proper appreciation of the da: 
gers along the path, we need not fear 
but that we will reach our objective an 
that the great business of insurance wi! 
in the end, emerge stronger and bigger 
than ever. 
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Busy Career of Benjamin H. Self 


Retired Supervising Engineer of Travelers in N. Y. Had Early 
Training With Hollerith; Foreman in Typewriter Co. 
Tool Shop; Directed Safety at Many of His 
Company’s Largest Risks 


Benjamin H. Self, who recently retired 
5 supervising engineer of the engineer- 
ing and inspection division in the 55 
John Street 
branch of the 
Travelers in New 
York after a busy 
33-year career, is 
now enjoying 
well-earned relax- 
ation and recrea- 
tion. As resource- 
ful in his hobbies 
as he was in solv- 
ing engineering 
problems, Mr. Seu 
devotes long 
hours to photog- 
raphy and wood- 
working, and in 
the summer to 
gardening and 
horseshoe _ pitch- 
ing at which he is in the championship 
class. He has won many awards at 
country fairs for outstanding specimens 
of corn and dahlias. 

A self-made engineer in many re- 
spects, Mr. Self’s many-sided activity in 
this field should be an inspiration to 
younger men. Those who attended the 
testimonial dinner given in his honor 
by his Travelers associates just before 
his recent retirement were much im- 
pressed by an account of his accom- 
plishments. A. E. Walker, who  suc- 
ceeded him at the 55 John Street branch 
was toastmaster and introduced long- 
time friends of Mr. Self as speakers in- 
cluding William Ferguson, at one time 
connected with the Travelers but now 
with the American Uniform Boiler Law 
Society; D. D. McLean, retired, who 
was with the company in Brooklyn; 
Frank Redmond, secretary, Associated 
Industries of New York, who presented 
him with a hand engrossed scroll. 

Among other speakers were J. A. Bur- 
hank, superintendent of the engineering 
division at the Travelers home office; 
I. E. Coughlin, assistant secretary; 
Dean Parker, manager of compensation 
and liability lines at 55 John Street and 
Norman A. Clark, manager of brokerage 
lines at the same office. Alex Gordon, 
assistant supervising engineer of this 
branch, gave the toast. 


First Job Was With Hollerith 

Benjamin Self had to overcome ob- 
stacles to achieve his objectives even 
when he was a youngster in school. He 
was born and reared on a produce and 
iruit farm in Fairfax County, Va., with 
en brothers and sisters. His father did 
onstruction work on a small scale and 
rom him Mr. Self undoubtedly inherited 
iis mechanical skill. His schooling he 
lescribes as “haphazard for ten years 
n country schools,” then five years of 
vening courses at Linthicum Institute, 
Vashington, D. C., and Hillyer Insti- 
ute, Hartford, where he concentrated 
n mechanical drafting and mathema- 
Ics, 

When he was 18 years old he started 
mechanical training with the Tabulating 
fachine Co. (predecessor of I.B.M.) 
wned by Hollerith, inventor of the now 
‘mous machine. Through Hollerith’s 
nfluence he was able to attend Linthi- 
um Institute. He led his class in draft- 
ng at the end of his second year. 

At 20 Mr. Self was persuaded to go 
orth by a mechanic who recommended 
the Veeder Manufacturing Co. (now 
Veeder-Root, Hartford) as offering the 
est opportunity to learn tool and die 
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making. This company produced cy- 
clometers, speedometers and precision 
die castings. The last two of about five 
years with this firm were principally 
spent on model work for Mr. Veeder 
personally, which Mr. Self regarded as 
a “very interesting experience for a 
young mechanic.” He resigned this job 
because during a business recession they 
refused to lay him off instead of a mar- 
ried man with two children! 


Research Work With Typewriter Co. 

The next five years were spent in 
the research laboratory of the Under- 
wood Typewriter Co. doing experimental 
work and contributing toward improv- 
ing the efficiency and usefulness of the 
typewriter. Mr. Self liked this job but 
was induced to leave to take over the 
supervision of the tool department and 
experimental room of the Secor Type- 
writer Co. of Derby, Conn., as foreman 
of thirty experienced tool makers. This 
was his first job in supervision. The 
Secor was new to the field and at that 
time tooling up for production. To save 
time it fell to his lot to design the 
tools as well as oversee their making. 
This lasted about two years when the 
death of the financial promoter of the 
enterprise made necessary the liquida- 
tion of the firm. 

Mr. Self returned to Underwood as 
supervisor of the department manufac- 
turing the register for the John Under- 
wood billing machine which they were 
then starting to produce. After about a 
year with the department employing 
forty to fifty men, production was cut 
short resulting in a serious layoff. One 
of his fellow workers secured a job in 
the engineering department of the 
Travelers which made him curious as 
to the qualifications for such a position. 
Inquiry through a friend resulted in the 
receipt of an employment application 
blank and, in spite of a previous cer- 
tainty he wanted to continue in me- 
chanical work, acceptance of a job fol- 
lowed. This was in 1914 and he then 
considered the job an opportunity to 
study various mechanical processes 
preparatory to returning to research 
work. However, engineering for safety 
soon presented sufficient challenge to 
overcome the delights of mechanical 
work. 


His Career With the Travelers 


After about two weeks’ training Mr. 
Self was assigned to the Syracuse office 
of the Travelers as an inspector. Later 
he was made supervisor of the engineer- 
ing department of this office and its four 
branch offices. In 1924 he was trans- 
ferred to Brooklyn to organize an in- 
spection division. After four years there 
he was made supervising engineer of the 
company’s engineering and _ inspection 
division of the New York office. At 
one time he was responsible for the 55 
John Street, Yonkers, Brooklyn and 
Newark inspection departments. As su- 
pervisor of the New York office he di- 
rected the safety engineering service on 
many large and important risks. The 
New York World’s Fair at Flushing 
Meadows was an outstanding example 
of safety engineering at its best. The 
Rockefeller Center development was an- 
other project which required safety 
planning and execution on an unprece- 
dented scale. 

One of the joys of this job was 
representing the Travelers in various 
safety organizations and committees and 
taking active part in the Greater New 
York Safety Council, American Society 
of Safety Engineers, National Safety 
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Council, etc. Among the more impor- 
tant of these activities Mr. Self served 
as program chairman and general chair- 
man of the Greater New York Safety 
Council’s annual convention; organizer 
of the council’s inter-plant safety con- 
tests and chairman of the New York 
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Chapter of American Society of Safety 
Engineers. 

In recognition of his mechanical skill 
his Travelers’ associates presented to 
Mr. Self at the testimonial dinner a 
certificate which enabled him to buy a 
drill press. 





What Happens to Commissioners: 


7 


After Leaving Departments They Mainly Become Executives 


of Insurance Companies, or General Agents, 


or Practice Law 


Howard J. Brace, executive secretary 
of the Passe Club International, mem- 
bership of which is confined to former 
heads of State insurance Departments, 
and first president of which was the 
late James Victor Barry, vice president, 
Metropolitan Life, has prepared a roster 
telling present activities of former Com- 
missioners and also connections of for- 
mer Commissioners and also where they 
are now located. Summarized the in- 
formation follows, name of state being 
the Commonwealth whose Insurance 
Department the former Commissioners 
headed: 

Arizona: George A. 
living in Phoenix. 

Arkansas: A. D. Dulaney is executive 
assistant of the Arkansas Insurance De- 
partment. Major M. J. Harrison and 
M. A. Gentry are practicing law in Little 
Rock. J. Herbert Graves is general 
agent, Kansas City, Life, Little Rock. 

Two Now Prominent in San Francisco 

California: Maynard Garrison is vice 
president, Fireman’s Fund; Samuel L. 
Carpenter, Jr., is general manager, Pa- 
cific Board of Fire Underwriters; Al 
McCabe is with Pacific Employers In- 
surance Co. Judge A. Caminetti is prac- 
ticing law in Jackson, Cal.; and Rex 
Goodcell is a Los Angeles lawyer. 
Charles R. Detrick is with Attorney 
General’s office. 

Colorado: Claude W. Fairchild, who 
became general manager of Association 
of Casualty & Surety Executives (now 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies), is living in Modesto, Cal. 

Connecticut: Col. Howard P. Dunham 
is vice president of American Surety 
Co.; John C. Blackall is resident coun- 
sel, Resolute Fire Insurance Co., Hart- 
ford. 

Idaho: Howard J. Brace is vice presi- 
dent and secretary, Occidental Life of 
California. E. B. McMonigle is organ- 
izing the Mountain States Fire Insur- 
ance Co., Boise. Howard M. Cullimore 
is secretary-manager, Snake River Mu- 
tual Fire, Idaho Falls, Idaho. D. C. 
Neifert, Warren Bakes, Joel Jenifer and 
T. M. Walrath are living in small Idaho 
towns. 


3rown is now 


Now a Hotel Manager 

Thomas J. Houston is presi- 
dent T. J. Houston & Co., adjusters, 
Chicago. Ernest Palmer is practicing 
law in Chicago and Springfield. Paul 
Jones is also practicing in Chicago. C. 
Hayden Davis is manager of Hotel 
Abraham Lincoln, Springfield, Ill. Harry 
W. Hanson is president, Jefferson Sta- 
tioners, Inc., Springfield. 

Indiana: Miles Scheaffer is secretary, 
United Benefit Life; Harry E. McClain 
is executive secretary, Indiana Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents; T. S. McMur- 
ray is executive vice president, State 
Auto Insurance Association. Frank J. 
Viehmann is president of F. J. Vieh- 
mann Co. 

Iowa: Ray Murphy is general coun- 
sel, Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies. Frank Merriam (former 
Governor of California) is living in 
Long Beach, Cal. Ray Yenter has an 
office in Southern Surety Building, Des 
Moines. E. W. Clark is president of 
United Home Bank & Trust Co., Mason 
City, Iowa. Maurice V. Pew is secre- 
tary, Farmers Insurance Group, Los An- 
geles. 


Illinois: 





Kansas: Charles F. Hobbs lives in 
Jay Hawk Hotel, Topeka. 

Kentucky: James F. Ramey is execu- 
tive vice president and secretary, Wash 
ington National, Evanston, Ill. McKay 
Reed is general agent, John Hancock, 
Louisville. 

Louisiana: E. J. 
president and general 
American Life. 

Maine: James W. Blunt recently re- 
tired as vice president of Monarch Life 
of Springfield, Mass. 

Springfield: C. W. Lovejoy is with 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co., 
3oston. A. W. Perkins is second vice 
president of Union Mutual, Portland, 
Me. 

Maryland: L. E. Ensor is a lawyer 
living in Towson, Maryland. 


McGiveney is vice 
counsel, Pan- 


General Counsel Mass. Mutual 

Massachusetts: Wesley E. Monk is 
general counsel, Massachusetts Mutual: 
Merton L. Brown is associate counsel 
and manager of claims department, Bos- 
ton Mutual Life. 

Michigan: John T. Winship is with 
Equitable Life Assurance Society in 
Battle Creek. 

Former Governor 

Minnesota: J. A. O. Preus (former 
Governor of state) is vice president, W. 
A. Alexander & Co., Chicago. Garfield 
W. Brown is counsel of American Mu- 
tual Alliance. George W. Wells is vice 
president, Northwestern National Life. 

Missouri: Charles G. Revelle is liv- 
ing in Arcadia, Cal. Joseph B. Thomp- 
son is with Kansas City Life, Kansas 
City. Ray B. Lucas is general counsel 
of Kansas City Life. Edward L. Scheu- 
fler is a Kansas City lawyer. 

Montana: George P. Porter is Mon- 
tana State Treasurer. 

Nebraska: Bruce Young is general 
agent, National Reserve Life, Topeka. 
Lloyd Dort is vice president and gen- 
eral counsel, Service Life, Omaha. Conn 
Moose is with the Guarantee Mutual 
Life, Omaha. Charles Smrha is with 
Insurance Production Service, Lincoln. 
Cecil C. Fraizer is general counsel, 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
feren@. Donald R. Hodder is assistant 
secretary, Woodmen Accident and Asso- 
ciated Companies, Lincoln, Neb. Stan- 
ley A. Matzke is agricultural editor, 
State Journal, Lincoln. 

New York: Albert Conway is an As- 
sociate Judge, Court of Appeals. Jesse 
S. Phillips is chairman, Great American 
Indemnity. Francis R. Stoddard, Jr., is 
arbitrator of Casualty and Surety Ac- 
quisition Cost Conference in New York 
and general counsel, Eastern Life and 
United Mutual Life. George S. Van 
Schaick is vice president, New York 
Life. Louis H. Pink is president, Asso- 
ciated Hospital Service of New York. 
William H. Hotchkiss is practicing law 
in New York. 

North Dakota: S. A. Olsness is living 
on a farm he homesteaded in 1893 at 
Sheyenne, N. D. Harold Hopton is with 
the North Dakota Insurance Depart- 
ment. 

Ohio: John A. Lloyd is vice presi- 
dent, Union Central. William C. Safford 
is vice president, Western & Southern 
Life. Walter Dressel is associate coun- 
sel, Motorists Mutual, Columbus. Robert 
L. Bowen is with Northwestern Mutual 


(Continued on Page 97) 
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Aetna’s C. & S. Home Office School 


More Than 80% of Company’s 1945-1947 Graduates Are War 


Veterans; Some Facts About Sales Course 


Directed by Amos E. Redding 


By Emiry Money 
Hartford 





These are the men who have trained more than 800 agents for the Aetna 
Casualty and Surety Company in the last two years: Gerry R. Holden, Jr., Howard 
M. Bromage, Amos E. Redding and William W. Ellis. 


Early in November the ninety-eighth 
Aetna Casualty and 


Course’ for 


session of the 
Sales 
opened in the company’s home office in 


Hartford. 


Surety agents was 
twentieth 
session and among class members 
was the 750th veteran to attend the 
course since September, 1945. 

During the last two vears more than 
800 men have come to Hartford for this 
sales training and of these more than 
90% saw service in World War II. As 
early as February, 1945, the course was 
recognized by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration as an approved educational in- 
stitution under the GI Bill of Rights. 


This is the post- 


war 


The Curriculum 


Included in the curriculum are insur- 
ance fundamentals, a detailed study of 
policy contracts, rating methods end 
underwriting practices together with 
marketing techniques for every general 
line. Also considered are the functions 


and practices of the insurance agent 
and broker, and supervision of insur- 
ance on a national and _ state, leve'. 


\gency management is studied and risk 
analysis is gone into thoroughly, with 
emphasis on the “Aetna Plan” and ac- 
count selling. 

“They learn the fundamentals,” says 
Amos E. Redding, assistant secretary of 
the company under whose direction the 
course is conducted, “but they also be- 
gin talking insurance and giving sales 
presentations the second day they are 
here.” By the end of the course stu- 
dents have given a total of more than 
600 sales demonstrations, acquiring both 
confidence and selling “know how.” 

The hundreds of sales demonstrations 
are made possible by dividing the class, 
limited to less than forty-five men, into 
four groups, each of which works al- 
ternately with each of the four in- 
Sstructors. 

“Students solve as many of the prob- 
lems they will meet in real selling as it 
is possible to crowd into a_ five-week 
period,” explains Mr. Redding. Many 
lines of coverage are fitted into each 
day’s program. In this manner the stu- 
dent receives the same sort of indoc- 
trination that he would in the field. 

To the casual observer the curriculum 
might seem haphazard: many lines of 


general insurance discussed everyday. 
Actually, the course is meticulously 
planned with one aim—to make every 
student a resourceful salesman of al! 
lines offered by the company. 


Course Started in 1931 


Originated by Mr. Redding in 1931, 
the course has now been completed by 
more than 3,100 men. Best measure of 
its success lies in its graduates’ records 
and these, on the whole, have been out- 
standing. A survey shows that a sub- 
stantial number of students first be- 
come interested in the course through 
contact with successful graduates. 

Those attending the course are pre- 
pared to open their own agencies or en- 
ter established ones. The majority of 
men during the last two years have 
chosen the latter course. During the 
war many an agent sought young men 
to he!p with an established business or 
to develop new contacts. Young men, 
however, were unavailable. Now both 
they and established agents are taking 
advantage of assistance and opportuni- 
ties they can offer each other. 
Approved by N. Y. Insurance Depart- 

ment 

For many years the school has been 
approved by the New York Insurance 
Department, making it possible for 
graduates to qualify for admission to 
the New York State brokers’ license ex- 
amination. 

As head of this highly successful in- 
surance course, Mr. Redding has trained 
more men in the casualty and surety 
business than any man in the country. 
Co-author of “Casualty Insurance,” a 
widely used college text, he was gradu- 


Is Bond Underwriter for 
Mass. Bonding at Albany 


Edna M. Curtis, who was elected 
president of the Federation of New 
York Insurance Women’s Clubs at its 
annual meeting at Schenectady in Octo- 
ber, has been with the Massachusetts 
Bonding & Insurance Co. at Albany for 
about fourteen years. She is bond un- 
derwriter and secretary to the manager 
of the Albany branch office. 

Miss Curtis’ predecessor is Marguerite 
S. Fitzpatrick, a partner in the John W. 
The 
federation is composed of women’s clubs 
in the principal cities of the state and 
its officers are insurance women of high 


Carroll Co. agency at Syracuse. 


standing. 

Miss Curtis wes born at Cohoes, N. 
Y., approximate'y twe've miles from A!- 
bany and sti'l lives there. She attended 
Cohoes schoo's and Lansingburg High 
School, and is a greduate of the Albany 
Business Col'eve. She is a life member 
of Alpha Tota Sorority which is an hon- 
orary business sorority connected with 
business colleges of the United States 
and Canada, membership being based on 
scholastic standing. She is a charter 
member of the Insurence Women of 
Albany. 

Outside of business hours, Miss Curtis 


Jonas and Brady Will 
Lecture at Los Angeles 


The Insurance Association of Los An- 
geles will start its next course of insur- 
ance instruction January 14, with Mar- 
win Jonas, special agent, Glens Falls In- 
demnity Co., who is conducting insur- 
ance classes at the University of South- 
ern California, as the instructor in 
charge. Mr. Jonas will lecture on fi- 
delity and surety bonds, and plate glass 
and burglary insurance. 

Claude Salter, of C. Q. Brady & Co., 
will lecture on boiler and machinery 
lines. The course will run for thirteen 
weeks, with two-hour sessions every 
Wednesday evening. 





ated from Trinity College, served as a 
Navy line officer in World War I, and 
was for some years a successful business 
producer in the middle west. He was 
elected assistant secretary of the com- 
pany in 1942. 

Associated with Mr. Redding are Wil- 
liam W. Ellis, field supervisor, Howard 
M. Bromage and Gerry R. Holden, Jr. 
Mr. Ellis, a graduate of Princeton Uni- 
versity, was assigned to Pennsylvania 
for production field work after attend- 
ing the Aetna’s training course. Be- 
cause of his knowledge of risk and in- 
surance analysis he was called into the 
home office in 1934 to work on the de- 
velopment and promotion of the “Aetna 
Plan.” He has been associated with Mr. 
Redding for ten years. 

30th Mr. Bromage and Mr. Holden 
have been engaged in production. Mr. 
Bromage, a graduate of Brown Univer- 
sity, has his field experience in the New. 
England states. Mr. Holden was in 
Michigan before going to Florida as 
agency supervisor. A graduate of Wash- 
ington and Lee University, he served 
the U. S. Navy during World War 
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N. J. Comp. Bureau 


(Continued from Page 89) 


carefully and intelligently reviewed and 
tested, the good points accepted, the 
doubtful rejected. With infinite patience 
and hard work the rating plans and 
rate making procedure were hammered 
out. There was no place in the scheme 
of things for red tape or bureaucratic 
methods. As the carriers, their repre- 
sentatives, agents, brokers, and the em- 
ployers became more and more familiar 
with the Bureau, they found the door 
always open and a sympathetic ear 
ready to hear their problems and there 
were, and continue to be, many real 
and knotty ones.” * * * 

“As time went on and the Bureau 
became better known, employers and 
their associations were found to be 
more and more helpful in the equitab'e 
determination of the classification sys- 
tem which underlies the rate structure. 
The Department is and has every rea- 
son to be exceedingly gratified with 
the many profitable relations which the 
Bureau has created and maintained. 
Industry and the representatives of the 
business have been exceedingly friendly 
and helpful and without them the Bu- 
reau could not have reached the high 
place it holds among rating organiza- 
tions.” 

Speaking of the Bureau’s 
problems, Mr. Hamilton added: : 

“No single thing occupies more 0! 
the Bureau’s time than the question 
of rates and rate level. The Bureau has 
existed during a time of booms and 
depressions when rates could hardly 
be left to themselves. Created during 
the course of a war, it soon found 
itself in the depression of 1921 from 
which the boom developed that ended 
so disastrously in 1929. The long de- 
pression from which business gradually 
began to climb in 1938 terminated in 
a second world war with unparalleled 
industrial activity which from our pres- 
ent viewpoint appears now to be ex- 
ceeded by the present intensified indus- 
trial activity in New Jersey. There has 
never been a period when any one could 
feel complacent or sit back with the 
belief that things would take care 0! 
themselves.” 

The Workmen’s Compensation Rat- 
ing and Inspection Bureau has been 
well received in New Jersey. It is note- 
worthy that in the history of the oper 
ations of the Bureau there has neve! 
been a case of an appeal made from 
the Bureau to the Commissioner. This 
fact is evidence of the satisfactory way 
in which the Bureau has discharged its 
responsibilities. 
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eno motto: “Do right and fear no 
man; don’t write and fear no woman.” 
ee 


his column’s hat is off to radio’s 
ne vest funny man, Abe Burrows, a chap 
we predict is going places—but fast. 
During the week of the Royal wedding 


a Borden 





in England a while back, he said: “The 
idea of making Mountbatten a Duke 
isn’t new stuff—in America we call that 
‘taking him into the father-in-law’s 
business.’ ” 

x x x 

Prices are so hivh in New York this 

week, that our wife went to the neigh- 
borhood grocer, bought nothing—and it 
weighed three pounds. 

x * * 


Beauty Note. Catherine (Loyalty 
Group, Chicago) Meade sent us a right 
nice letter the other day. It started “You 
can't print it, but then there was the 
fellow’—and we quickly realized that the 
beautiful Katie just doesn’t know what 
we can and can’t print. So, we'll print 
it. And if we weren’t so gurl derned 
busy, we’d look up the files, for we have 
a sneaking suspicion we ran this story 

while back: 

“There was the fellow with a great 





Ex-Commissioners 
(Continued from Page 95) 


Life. Robert T. Crew is vice president, 
Ohio National Bank of Columbus. 

Oregon: Harvey Wells, frequently in 
the Oregon legislature, is in the Port- 
land general insurance business. Hugh 
H. Earle is Collector of Internal Rev- 
enue, Portland, Ore. Clare A. Lee is an 
insurance lawyer, and is secretary of 
Posse Club International. 

Pennsylvania: Owen B. Hunt is a 
Philadelphia adjuster. 


Former U. S. Senator 


Rhode Island: Felix Hebert, former 
U.S. Senator, is general counsel, Asso- 
cinted Factory Fire Insurance Compa- 


nies and lives in Providence. J. Aus- 
tin Carroll is secretary, Providence- 
Washington Insurance Co. M. Joseph 


Cimmings is comptroller of state of 
Rhode Island. 

South Dakota: W. J. Dawson is with 
Midland National Life. 

Tennessee: Joseph S. Tobin is with 
the Department of Justice at Wash- 
ineton. 

“exas: 
ger, Texas Insurance Advisory Associa- 
tien, headquarters, Dallas. RK. G. 
MN ters is Houston resident manager, 
T 


R. B. Cousins, Jr., is mana- 


‘ific Employers Insurance Co. J. 
\Weese is an insurance agent in Paris, 
Judge R. L. Daniel is with Re- 
serve Loan Life. Ray Mauk is with 
erican General at, Houston. 
tah: John James is with Occidental 
Live. Utah: Elias A. Smith is presi- 
eat, Pacific Coast Title Insurance Co. 
Vermont: L. Douglas Meredith is ex- 
utive vice president. National Life of 
vermont. Reginald Cole is vice presi- 
dent, Title Guarantee & Trust Co., New 
rk. Donald Hemenway is assistant 
inager, Travelers, Manchester. Rob- 
rt C. Clark is president of Bellows Falls 
rust Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


yqotw 


edge on who met his priest on the vil- 
lage street. When the inebriated one was 
asked what he was drinking, he replied, 


‘Three fathers, feather.’ ” 
x oe x 
It was Abraham Lincoln who said 


“The best way to destroy your enemies 
is to make them your friends.” 
st 


Oscar O. (broker) Heckyenicker writes 





pr 





in: “I have decided to start a Jestinour- 
lane Fan Club, and me and my partner 
think it would be nice if you would start 
our treasury off with a check for $100 
so that we may start our subscription 
campaign.” Oscar, all we can wish you 
in this delightful project, is that you live 
that long! 

>) eee 

One of our cousins is working in a 

laundry—he’s just a stiff in the starch 
department. (Or isn’t that funny ?) 

* * * 


One reason for keeping your temper 


is that there is already an overproduc- 


Merchandise Mart, world’s largest office building, as seen from across the Chicago River. 
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tion of the commodity. 
Do your late Christmas 
early. 


shopping, 
MERVIN L. LANE. 
W. L. TRUELSON’S NEW POST 


Walter L. Truelson has joined Fire- 
man’s Fund Indemnity as _ supervising 
underwriter of its New York metro- 
politan department. Mr. Truelson- has 
had many years of supervisory experi- 
ence. He started his career with sev- 
eral large brokerage houses and then 
served successively the State Fund, 
Manufacturers Casualty and the Ec-gle, 
Globe, Royal Indemnity Cos 
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— strength that draws from her tireless soil’”—Illinois floats on a sea of 
coal and ranks high in farm, oil and mineral production. Industrially, Illinois’ plants 


make nearly every conceivable article. Its meat-packing operations, largest in the United 
States, are famous throughout the world. Chicago is America’s second city in size and 


in volume of trade and manufacture. 


In giving security to the diversified industries of this great state, we are continuously 


“Serving the Leaders.” 
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Mary Donlon, Comp. Board Head, 
Leader in Wide Field of Activities 


Lawyer, Politician, Social Worker and University Trustee, 
Heads International Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions; Honorary Doctor of Laws 


elected presi- 


Association 


Mary Honor Donlon, 
dent of the International 
of Industrial Accident Boards and Com- 
missions at its meeting in Canada in 
the fall, was appointed by Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey as the first chair- 
man of the New York State Workmen’s 
Compensation Board created under the 
act of the 1945 legislature. 

From her offices at 80 Centre Street 
in New York City, Miss Donlon super- 
vises the administration of the great 
compensation business of the state, un- 
der which New York State employers 
report annually 800,000 industrial acci- 
dents, and employers and their insur- 
ance carriers pay an annual expendi- 
ture of $50,000,000 to provide cash bene- 
fits to disabled workers and medical 
payments to the physicians of their 
“free choice.” 

Miss Donlon first entered state serv- 
ice in 1944 as head for a year of the 
old Industrial Board, where she made 
a survey of workmen’s compensation in 
New York State and assisted in draft- 
ing the legislation which created the 
new board which she heads. 

Reorganizes Methods 

As chairman of the board, Miss Don- 
lon has been engaged in the reorgani- 
zation of methods and procedures in 
order to expedite the determination of 
disabled workers for work- 
men’s compensation benefits. She has 
taken a leading part in sponsoring legis- 
lation to improve the opportunities of 
workers disabled by silicosis and other 
occupational diseases. 

Although it would appear that ad- 
ministration of the workmen’s compen- 


claims of 


sation program in a great industrial 
state is a full-time job, it is by no 
means the only outlet for a dynamic 


woman such as Miss Donlon. Many at- 
tainments may be chalked up to her 
credit. She is a leader in politics, the 


A. & H. Franchise 
(Continued from Page 90) 


until a year ago, about 90% of the com- 
panies writing franchise were still un- 
derwriting such business on an individual 
basis, but the trend towards group un- 
derwriting is evident. 

Further, there is a decided practice on 
the part of companies to reduce fran- 
chise acquisition and operating costs to 
provide higher benefits and lower pre- 
mium costs, to give the risks in small 
business units approximately the same 
underwriting advantages as enjoyed un- 
der large group insurance plans. Com- 
panies writing franchise cases on the 
non-selective basis require 90% or even 
100% participation on cases involving 
less than ten risks and 80% to 85% par- 
ticipation on cases from eleven to 
twenty-five risks. 

Seiling franchise accident and health 
insurance is still the job of a specialist 
who is not only thoroughly familiar with 
presenting the plan to employers, but 
also has the ability to enroll the eligible 
risks individually. The few companies 
which underwrite the largest volume of 
franchise business have used _ special 
training programs to school their agents 
and representatives in the art of fran- 
chise selling. 

There is very little doubt but that 
franchise disability and hospital expense 
plans have played and will play an im- 
portant role in the development of the 
accident and health industry and will 
serve as a major factor in combating 
legislation for governmental adminis- 
tered health plans. 


law, women’s activities, university life, 
social welfare and patriotic undertak- 
ings. 

Mary H. Donlon was born in Utica, 
N. Y., and was graduated from Cor- 
nell University with a degree of LL.B. 
in 1921. She was admitted to the New 
York Bar that year and began the 
practice of law. In 1928 she became a 
member of the firm of Burke & Burke, 
New York City, continuing practice 
with that firm until she entered state 
service. 

Member of Bar Associations 

Miss Donlon is a member of the 
Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York; American and New York 
Bar Associations and the New York 
County Lawyers Association. In May, 
1947, Skidmore College, at Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., awarded her an honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Laws. She is 
a trustee and a member and vice chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
board of trustees of Cornell University. 

Some of her affiliations are: trustee 
of the Practicing Law Institute; direc- 
tor, Goodwill Industries of New York; 
governor, American Women’s Associa- 


tion; member, New York League of 
Business and Professional Women, 
American Association of University 


Women, Women’s National Republican 
Club, League of Women Voters, Wom- 
en’s City Club and Cosmopolitan Club. 

Long interested in politics, Miss Don- 
lon was Republican candidate for Con- 


gressman-at-large from New York 
State in 1940. In 1942 she was co- 


manager of the Dewey-for-Governor 
campaign and in 1943 of the campaign 
to elect Joseph R. Hanley as Lieutenant 
Governor. In 1944 Miss Donlon was 
delegate-at-large from New York State 
to the Republican National Convention 
at Chicago. She was vice chairman of 
the resolutions committee and a mem- 
ber of the drafting committee which 
prepared the platform. She is a mem- 
ber of executive committee of the New 
York Republican State committee and 
a member of the Republican Club of 
New York County. 
Establish Compensation Fund 
Perhaps the most signal personal 


MARY H. DONLON 


honor which has come to Miss Donlon 
to date was when over 1,000 people, 
representing labor, employer and car- 
rier groups as well as the medical and 
legal professions sponsored a dinner in 
her honor at the Commodore Hotel in 
1945 and established a fund, known as 
the Mary Donlon Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Fund in the New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions at Cornell University for lecture- 
ships in the field of workmen’s com- 
pensation. In this tribute, there were 
combined Miss Donlon’s vocation, which 
is workmen’s compensation administra- 
tion, and two of her greatest enthu- 
siasms, improvement of labor conditions 
and advancement of the university of 
which she is an alumna. It was truly a 
memorable day in her life. 





Mrs. Morgan 25 Years With 
Hartford A. & I., Chicago 


Completion of twenty-five years of 
service with the Chicago branch of the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. 
was observed recently by Mrs. Howard 
L. Morgan. Mrs. Morgan is secretary 
to G. I. Kilgour, supervisor of the pay- 
roll audit department. 

Born in Oak Park, Illinois, Mrs. Mor- 
gan attended the Holmes School, Oak 
Park High School and Moser College in 
Chicago. A student of music, Mrs. 
Morgan pursued vocal study for ten 
years, rounding out this hobby with an 
interest in both bridge and bowling. 
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New Book Features Safety 
Supervision of Auto Fleets 


First of its kind, “Safety Supervision 
in Motor Vehicle Fleets,” a book de- 


signed to promote and expedite the 
teaching of safe operation of motor ve- 
hicle fleets, has been published by the 
National Conservation Bureau, accident 
prevention division, Association of Casu- 
alty & Surety Cos. This 230-page text 
was edited by Milton D. Kramer, as- 
sistant director, Center for Safety Edu- 
cation at New York University, after ten 
specialists in various phases of fleet op- 
eration prepared its contents. 

The book is described as a comprehen- 
sive, yet practical treatment of activities 
relating to driver selection, testing, 
training and supervision. Its publication 
is an outgrowth of nearly ten years’ ex- 
perience in training fleet safety super- 
visors at the Center for Safety Educa- 
tion and at other training centers. 

Commenting on the new book, officials 
oi the National Conservation Bureau 
said: “In a very few years motor vehicle 
fleet safety supervision has proven its 
ability to increase the efficiency of oper- 
ation. Competent supervisors using 
practical methods of accident prevention, 
vehicle maintenance and driver selec- 
tion have succeeded in lowering both ac- 
cident rates and operating costs. 

“Training courses for fleet supervisors 
have been established in over thirty col- 
leges and universities in the last ten 
years. These instructional programs 
present a nationwide effort to substitute 
systematic training for older trial and 
error methods. Until the publication of 
‘Safety Supervision in Motor Vehicle 
Fleets,’ the literature in this field con- 
sisted mainly of pamphlets, mimco- 
graphed bulletins and miscellaneous ar- 
ticles and reports. This new volume 
provides organized and comprehensive 
information in textbook form for guid- 
ance, review, reference and study in ‘he 
major elements of fleet safety suj 
vision.” 

The book’s. seven main chapters in- 
clude: I, Motor vehicle transportation, 
fleet supervisor training and safety; II, 
Content and organization of a {et 
safety program; III, Supervision, p y- 
chology and impréving driver perfo: n- 
ance; IV, Training employes and me h- 
ods of teaching; V, Driver selection «1d 
testing; VI, Preventive Maintenar-e, 
and VII, Traffic regulations and driving 
techniques. Numerous tables and il! :s- 
trations point up the book’s conte: ts. 
Copies may be obtained through ‘he 
offices of the National Conservation !)u- 
reau, 60 John Street, New York City, 
at $2.25 each. 
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Young Woman, New CAS Associate, 
Aspires for Fellowship in Society 


Those who attended the annual meet- 
ing of the Casualty Actuarial Society in 
New York in November and watched 
the fellowships and associateships being 
handed out, were deeply impressed with 
the youth and beauty and intelligence 
of Elia Vergano of the actuarial de- 
partment of the Compensation Insur- 
ance Rating Board of New York, one 
of the new associates. The audience 
was composed of top flight casualty ac- 
tuaries many of whom had won both 
fellow and a$sociate designations and all 
of whom knew the grind that this 
achievement entails. 

Somehow, it was hard for a new ac- 
quaintance to visualize this girl with 
the actuarial temperament but when she 
explains it, it sounds reasonable. Her 
specialization in college was along this 
line and she likes it. 

Miss Vergano is that rara avis, a 
native New Yorker. She was born in 
Manhattan, educated in Manhattan and 
still lives in Manhattan. She attended 
public schools and was graduated from 
Hunter College with a Bachelor of Arts 
degree in 1939. She joined the Compen- 
sation Insurance Rating Board in the 
summer of that year and the following 
spring she joined the actuarial depart- 
ment. She has been there ever since. 


Was on Her Own 


No sooner had she joined the actuarial 
department than she began to make her 
plans to sit for the Casualty Actuarial 
Society examinations. In working for 





T. O. CARLSON HAS NEW SON 

Thomas O. Carlson, secretary, National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters, is re- 
ceiving congratulations on the arrival of 
a son December 7 at Presbyterian Hos- 
pital, Medical Center, New York. In 
Miami Beach attending the Commission- 
ers’ mid-year meeting Mr. Carlson flew 
back to New York when the good news 
was received. This is his third child. 


STANDARD NAMES O’CONNOR 

Henry F. O’Connor has been named 
claim representative at the Scranton 
office of the Standard of Detroit Group. 
Previous to his present position, he was 
doing accident investigation work for 
the Bureau of Police at Williamsport, 
Pa. More recently, he served as an ad- 
juster for the State Auto Insurance As- 
sociation at Harrisburg. 








GORDON L. STORY PROMOTED 





Employers’ Group Names Him Assistant 

New England Resident Manager 

in Charge of Underwriting 

Gordon L. Story, superintendent of 
the Employers’ Group special risks de- 
partment, has been advanced to the 
Position of assistant resident manager 
for the New England department and 
will be responsible for the underwriting 
of that department, according to an 
announcement made by Edward A. 
Larner, executive head of the group. 

Mr. Story has been with the Em- 
plovers’ since 1923 when he started in 
the merit rating division of the com- 
pensation and liability department. He 
served there in various underwriting 
capacities until his transfer, in 1938, to 
head the newly-created special risks 
department. 

John J. Murray remains assistant 
res'dent manager of the New England 
department in charge of production. 





DUFFUS HEADS SAFETY GROUP 
oy A. Duffus, secretary of the James 
Johnston Agency, Inc., Rochester, N. Y., 
has been reelected president of the 
Rochester Safety Council. 


the designation, she was on her own. 
While the society advises students and 
gives recommendations for study with a 
list of textbooks and technical readings, 
the student himself must determine the 
time and place for study and the degree 
of concentration he will devote to his 
study in order to prepare himself to 
sit for the examinations. 

Miss Vergano worked for five years 
before she took her examinations but 
one year she skipped. As a rule, she 
begins her work immediately following 
the Christmas holidays, continuing until 
the summer months. 

Not content to rest on her laurels as 
an associate in the Casualty Actuarial 
Society, Elia Vergano is starting imme- 
diately to join a yet more exalted band. 
She is studying for a fellowship. 

Aside from her work with the Com- 
pensation Rating Board and her stud- 
ies, Miss Vergano finds relaxation in 
music and sports, with tennis her fa- 


vorite recreation. ELIA VERGANO 














MYSTERY MAN 


Employees spend an average of 7 hours out of every working day on the 
job. But even after years of service, how well does any employer really 
know the people who work for him? 

Family illnesses and death; high living costs and the struggle to make 
ends meet; bad companions; gambling—these are the foremost reasons 
why honest employees become thieves. And it’s a rare employer who knows 
his people well enough to know when such danger threatens. 

That's why, in big business or small, correct Fidelity Coverage is the only 
assutance an employer has that he won't suffer a serious loss through em- 
ployee defalcations. 

With “American's” four types of Dishonesty Bonds, you can provide the 
correct coverage for any need. 





American Casualty Company 


READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
Capital $2,000,000 














Kirkpatrick Reports 
On Washington Scene 


DISCUSSES RIO CONFERENCE 





Sees Success of Efforts to Persuade U. 
S. Delegation Not to Influence 
Compensation Socialization 

It appears that efforts to persuade the 
United States delegation to the Inter- 
American Conference on Social Security 
against doing anything to influence the 
Latin American countries looking to- 
ward socialization of workmen's com- 
pensation insurance were successful, says 
A. L. Kirkpatrick, manager, insurance 
department, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, in a letter addressed 
to the insurance membership of the 
chamber, December 10. 

In this letter, Mr. Kirkpatrick dis- 
cusses several Washington develop- 
ments of interest to the insurance mem 
bership and announces the intention of 
the insurance department of the cham- 
ber to inaugurate, soon after January 1, 
a Washington insurance letter to keep 
the insurance membership abreast of 
what is going on in Washington that is 
of particular interest to the insurance 
business. He invites suggestions and 
comments on legislation and adminis- 
trative activities. 

Inter-American Conference 

Mr. Kirkpatrick calls attention to an 
article he had written prior to the Inter- 
American conference, which was held at 
Rio de Janeiro in November, in which he 
pointed out that the purposes and ob- 
jectives of the Inter-American Commit- 
tee on Social Security are not clearly 
defined; that in general it is an or- 
ganization of social security adminis- 
trators from the countries of the West- 
ern Hemisphere for the purpose of ex- 
changing ideas, information and experi- 
ence. In that article, Mr. Kirkpatrick 
said that while Commissioner Arthur J. 
Altmeyer of the United States Social 
Security Administration, chairman, had 
expressed the theory that the committee 
should not attempt to influence legisla- 
tion or social trends in any country, “in 
practice, however, the group appears to 
do just that, insofar as its actions and 
opinions are effective in so doing.” 

In the current letter Mr. Kirkpatrick 
says that one phase of the committee’s 
work is aimed to promote socialization 
of workmen’s compensation insurance in 
all countries throughout the Western 
Hemisphere. He continues: 

“Mr. Altmeyer has now returned from 
the Inter-American Conference in Rio. 
He tells me he took the position that 
each country should work out its own 
method of compensating industrial ex- 
pense and of insuring the liability of 
employers. This has been confirmed by 
a preliminary report which I received 
from one of the several observers at the 
conference. I expect to receive more 
detailed information later. 

“Mr. Altmeyer tells me the Rio con- 
ference adopted a lengthy resolution, 
which included a recommendation that 
a study be made of this whole subject. 
He does not yet know who will be dele- 
gated to make the study, but he, as 
chairman of the conference, will make 
the selection.” 

Mr. Kirkpatrick next takes up the 
hearings now being held by the wage 
and hour division of the United States 
Department of Labor, saying the hear- 
ings are expected to continue until mid- 
January. He says that certain changes 
proposed in the regulations applicable 
to outside salesmen appear primarily to 
affect so-called driver-salesmen and 
would seem to be of no especial signifi- 
cance in regard to insurance salesmen. 
Associations in the insurance field 
which have entered appearances to tes- 
tify include the American Life Conven- 
tion and the American Mutual Alliance. 

On the subject of hearings on the 
health bills to be opened in January, the 
letter says: 

“The hearings on the health bills will 


(Continued on Page 100) 
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Clarify Position on 
Multiple Line Writing 


PRESENT MINORITY REPORT 





Lafrentz and Nelson Believe Time Is 
Not Ripe Because of Difficulty to 
Absorb Present Lines 





A clarifying statement on the reason 
for the filing of the minority report of 
the multiple line committee as presented 
to the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners at Miami Beach 
last week, was made by Arthur F. La- 
frentz, president, American Surety Co., 
upon his return to New York. The 
minority report was signed by Mr. La- 
frentz and J. Arthur Nelson, president, 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co. Mr. La- 
frentz said: 

“The position of J. Arthur Nelson and 
myself was simply that we have not as 
yet started to write the additional lines 
authorized by the amendments to the 
New York insurance law enacted earlier 
this year and which become effective 
January 1, 1948. 

“We are convinced that it would be 
most inadvisable to force the fire and 
casualty companies to engage in all 
lines of insurance except life and an- 
nuities at this time, or within the next 
year or eighteen months. As it is, the 
companies have great difficulty in ab- 
sorbing the business that is now being 
offered and are faced with numerous 
problems under Public Law 15 and the 
various new state regulatory laws.” 

Following is the minority report 
signed by Messrs. Lafrentz and Nelson: 

“In its original report to the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
in 1944, the multiple line committee in- 
cluded the following observation: 

“« Gif the laws or regulations of 
any state should forbid the underwriting 
there or elsewhere of broad coverages 
which insurance companies could other- 
wise make available, substantial nullifi- 
cation of the advantages of broad char- 
ter powers would result.” 

Following this report many states 
adopted multiple power underwriting 
legislation of varying degrees, so that 
the committee in its report of April 30, 
1947 made the further observation: 

“With the broad legislative author- 
ity for multiple line underwriting in 
many states, the multiple coverages 
committee believes that the Appleton 
Rule, as enforced by the state of New 
York, is the greatest single barrier to 
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reopen early in January before the sub- 
committee of the Senate labor commit- 
tee. These are S. 1320 by Senator (D., 
Mont.) (the so-called Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell bill) and S. 545 (Senator Taft's 
alternative proposal, to provide free 
medical care to the needy). The first 
witness is expected to be I. S. Folk, 
director, Bureau of Research and Sta- 
tistics, Social Security Administration. 

“Senator Taft is quoted as saying that 
there is serious question of the advisa- 
bility of passing his bill when the addi- 
tional activities provided would have to 
be set up and administered ‘by men who 
really do not believe in state or local 
control or independence.’ He added that 
there is considerable distrust of the 
present administration of the Federal 
Security Administration ‘because it has 
shown an intense desire for Federal con- 
trol on everything and_ everybody.’ 
Senator Taft is also quoted as seriously 
questioning whether the United States 
can afford to expand in any way the 
activities of the Federal Government as 
long aS we are so interested in world 
conditions. 

“He added, ‘nevertheless, I believe the 
Republican party will and should pro- 
ceed with these measures in the next 
session. We can, to a large extent con- 
trol the character of the men appointed 
to administer them through the right of 
confirmation. We can write our inten- 
tions into the laws so clearly that there 
is no excuse for misunderstanding.’ ” 


the exercise of multiple powers by the 
companies in the various states.’ 

“The committee now believes that in 
view of the action of the various state 
legislatures, up to and including the ses- 
sions of 1947, multiple line underwriting 
has become the pattern for the insur- 
ance industry of the United States.: The 
rapidity with which this pattern has 
developed is indicated in the attached 
memorandum setting forth the position 
of the various states with respect to 
full multiple line underwriting. [This 
memorandum is a tabulation of the 
states in which multiple line writing 
is now permitted. ] 

“Your committee, therefore, feels that 
the time is fast approaching when it 
would be in the interest of the insur- 
ing public and all those engaged in the 
insurance business to harmonize, insofar 
as possible, the laws of the various 
states with respect to underwriting 
powers. It follows that in order to ac- 
complish this, the so-called Appleton 
Rule in the state of New York, and any 
similar restriction in other states, would 
have to be withdrawn. 

“The committee is of the opinion that 


the granting of full multiple line under- 


writing powers to fire and casualty com- 
panies be restricted to companies that 
maintain a policyholders’ surplus of not 
less than $2,000,000.” 











































Interstate Rate Group 
Reports to Supervisors 


PRESENTS ITS CONCLUSIONS 





Calls Commissioners’-All-Industry Bill in 
Public Interest; Asks for Uniform 
Interpreation of Laws 





The provisions in the Commission- 
ers’-All-Industry rate regulatory bill per- 
mitting interstate rating are in the public 
interest and regulatory laws _ enacted 
prior to introduction of the bill should 
be uniformly interpreted, said the report 
of the casualty industry committee on 
interstate rating made to Commissioner 
David A. Forbes, Michigan, chairman of 
the committee on interstate rating at the 
meeting of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners at Miami 
Beach, Fla., December 10. No action was 
taken on the report. 

Rollin M. Clark, first vice president, 
Continental Casualty Co., chairman of 
the casualty industry committee, pre- 
sented the report which opened with a 
historical review of interstate rating 
since the committee’s report of 1945. 
Most states, the report said, have now 
enacted regulatory laws and the com- 
mittee considered it desirable to reexam- 
ine the problem of interstate rating in 





RINGS 





This YORKSHIRE message first appeared in 1934 





Freedom is not a privilege — It is a right and 
every right carries responsibility — let us, 
brokers, agents and companies together respect 
the responsibility of the freedom which our 


business enjoys that it may be maintained. 


90 JOHN STREET ----NEW YORK CITY 


TRUE! 











casualty insurance in the light of le: is- 
lative enactments to date, administrative 
problems and current requirements of 
the insuring public. 


Important Steps Taken 


The report said that adoption for 
workmen’s compensation insurance «{ a 
rating program providing for graduation 
of expenses, separately or for stock «ind 
non-stock carriers, based upon size of 
risk was an important step in the soly- 
tion of the interstate rating problem and 
a second was the introduction into all 
compensation retrospective rating plans 
of the expense provisions incorpor:ted 
into the general program; a third was 
development of similar rating programs 
for other casualty lines. 

In view of the adoption of rate regy- 

latory laws in practically all states since 
passage of Public Law 15, the commit- 
tee said, there remains the problem 
of making effective under such state laws 
practicable methods of accomplishing the 
major objectives of the interstate rating 
program through uniform interpretation 
of the laws, the establishment of the 
necessary administrative procedure and 
cooperation among the several states. 
_ “An adequate practical solution to the 
interstate rating problem of casualty in- 
surance is more necessary than ever be- 
fore,” the report says. “From the stand- 
point of the insurance carriers, the great 
majority are doing an interstate busi- 
ness. The preponderance of all casualty 
insurance is done across state lines and 
is therefore interstate in character.” 


Public Interest Paramount 


The committee said that the interest 
of the public is of paramount importance 
and pointed out that businesses are di- 
versifying their operations into multiple 
locations and insurance carriers should 
be able to provide coverage at costs 
determined on a_ sound, businesslike 
basis, whether growth and diversification 
are at a single separate location in one 
state or in diverse locations in many 
states. “The rating principles applicable 
should be identical,” the report contin- 
ued. “A rating procedure which would 
vary dependent upon the location of 
units making up an integrated risk would 
impose a burden upon businesses en- 
gaged in interstate commerce.” 

From the standpoint of the purchaser 
of insurance, the committee said, it is 
inconsistent to hold that standards of 
adequacy and non-excessiveness and the 
prohibition of unfair discrimination, prin- 
ciples incorporated in all of the new rate 
regulatory laws, could produce one an- 
swer as to rates if his operations are 
all intrastate while a substantially dif- 
ferent answer would result if his opera- 
tions are diversified in more than one 
state. 


Declaring that in order to continue 
rate regulation under state supervision 
there must be full cooperative and uni- 
form action by all states in the treat- 
ment of interstate risks, the report said 
that substantial progress has already 
been made in accomplishing these gen- 
eral objectives with respect to workmen's 
compensation and most other casualty 
lines, but there is still a lack of uni- 
formity in rating laws and in_ their 
interpretation and administration. Never- 
theless, the committee continued, after 
next January 1 when all rate regula- 
tory laws enacted will become effective, 
the interstate rating problem created by 
the requirements of present day Ameri- 
can business can be fully met in a man- 
ner which the committee feels would 
best serve the public interest. 


Submits Recommendations 


To accomplish this goal, the committce 
submitted the following conclusions am¢ 
recommendations and urged their adop- 
tion, not only by the NAIC, but by tie 
individual supervisory officials. 

“1. The statutory rating standards 0s 
to adequacy, non-excessiveness and pro- 
hibition of unfair discrimination, which 
are incorporated in the newly enacted 
regulatory laws, can be met only if ca! 
riers are permitted to file plans for de:'- 


(Continued on Page 105) 
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Bette Kelly on Radio 




















BETTE KELLY MURPHY 


Bette Kelly, daughter-in-law of Ray 
Murphy, general counsel of Association 
of Casualty & Surety Companies, is a 
featured soloist who sings on the Hour 
of Charm broadcast of Phil Spitalny, 
and is heard Sunday nights. Her hus- 
band is Charles Murphy of Manhasset, 
Long Island. 

3rought up in Sioux City, Iowa, Bette 
Kelly gave her first public recital after 
her graduation from high school in 
1941, singing with the Sioux City Sym- 
phony orchestra. Later, she won 
scholarships from Mundelein College, 
Chicago (which she attended for a 
year), and American Conservatory of 
Music. She studied at the famous Juil- 
liard School, New York, and is a gradu- 
ate of Briarcliffe College. 

Following an audition given by Es- 





Bonding Trends 
(Continued from Page 86) 


the year, the premiums charged for 
these bonds will not be placed on the 
books of the companies until their 
terms of office start in 1949, 

The companies will know by the end 
of 1948 how they have fared in the com- 
petitive scramble for this desirable type 
of business, but they'll have to wait un- 
- 1949 to harvest the fruits of their 
abors, 

One point is sure, 1948 will certainly 
not be just another year. In spite of 
complications which are almost certain 
to arise when the moratorium on Public 
Law 15 expires in mid-1948, and the 
apparent trend toward the more fre- 
quent discovery of employe dishonesty 
losses, underwriters generally can ex- 
pect “good going” in the coming year. 


Why a “Better Year” Is Most 
Necessary 


Frankly, a “better year” will be most 
necessary for us. Another year just 
like 1947 won’t do the trick. It should 
be evident that if we merely hold our 
ground the end result will be poor, for 
obvious reasons. Like everything else, 
the companies’ expenses are higher. 
Thus, it will require a better year, a 
yesr of more profitable production, to 
yield a year of equally profitable re- 
sult 
Before us lies a year full of change, 
with the usual amount of trouble and 
perhaps a little bit more. But the new 
usiness. possibilities will be greater 
than any in the last six years. And in 
the midst of the newly activated pro- 
duction efforts which will make next 
year’s figures outstanding for the vol- 
ume of bond premiums written, the gen- 
fra: pattern for the conduct of the 
bonding business for years to come will 
he created, molded and put to work. 


Tyler on Olympic Team 

Francis Tyler of Lake Placid, N. Y., 
claim adjuster for Century Indemnity 
handling the Adirondack Mountain sec- 
tion, has been selected as captain of 
the bobsled team to represent the 
United States at the Olympic games 





telle Liebling, famous musical coach, 
she was accepted for Street Scene, a big 
musical show based on Elmer Rice’s 
drama of that name, but decided instead 
to pursue serious study of music. 



















George Hannigan, 
George B. Gillin agency at 
San Francisco, was a Navy 
fighter pilot before attending 
the U.S.F.&G. School of 


Insurance. 


to be held at St. Moritz, Switzerland, 
in 1948. 

This is the third time he has been 
selected for the team. His first experi- 
ence was in 1936 when he drove after 
Donna Fox had cracked up on the first 
run. He drove the remaining three runs 
and placed fifth in world competition. 
Again in 1940 he was selected, but 
World War II intervened. Last year 
he lost control of his sled and broke 
a wrist. He has invited members of the 
Aetna Insurance Group to enjoy the 
“pleasure” of a ride with him from the 
mile mark some time during the season. 
No acceptances have been received to 
date, says Sidney Holt. 


CASUALTY DAYS IN TEXAS 

The annual one-day casualty meeting 
under the sponsorship of the casualty 
committee of the Texas Association of 
Insurance Agents will be held in Dal 
las, January 26, and in Houston, Janu 
ary 27, Hollis Danvers, committee chair- 
man, 
authorities on casualty lines will con- 
duct an intensive one-day educational 
course in Dallas and then the “entire 
show” will move to Houston to repeat 
the work. The average attendance of 
local agents in each city has been run- 
ning above 200 in previous years. 


announces. Recognized company 








School of Insurance. 


of the 


Malcolm D. McGrath, Jr., 
of the M. D. McGrath agency 
at Caribou, Maine, was a 
Navy Hospital corpsman be. 
fore attending the U.S.F.&G. 
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... THEY LEARN TO EARN 
























Today’s insurance agent must know 
the business if he hopes to reap the re- 
wards that insurance offers. He must 
learn to earn. Realizing this, many 
young men from coast to coast and 
throughout Canada come to the 


“Consult your Insurance Agent or Broker 





USF &6 








U.S. F.&G. School of Insurance in 
Baltimore. Here, in an intensive six 
weeks course, they are taught under- 
writing and sales. These young men, 
many of them veterans, carry back a 


new understanding of insurance. 


as you would your Doctor or Lawyer”’ 
















United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corp., Baltimore 3, Md. 


‘idelity Insurance Co. of Canada, Toronto 
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Fidelity-Surety Bond Sales Have Paved 
The Way to Other Profitable Lines 


By Zein C. GoopELi 


President, Lansing Insurance Agency and Dyer-Jenison-Barry Co. 


The author of the following article, a specialist in fidelity and surety bond 
production for thirty-six years, tells how the development of these lines has aided 


him to promote insurance sales of many other profitable policies. 


Writing in the 


December “Aetna-izer,” the widely read house organ of the Aetna Life Affiliated 


Cos., 


Mr. Goodell offers helpful suggestions on how to organize for effective selling 


of the bonding lines, and tells why certain coverages are profitable to push at this 


time. 
surety bond producers. 
From the very beginning, the bond 
business has fascinated me. It was a 
challenge to my ability to solve what 
practically a and different 
problem in almost every proposition. 
And because, too, it afforded a good 


aim was to be known as 


” 


was new 


income, my 
“The Bond Man of Lansing. 

Practically no other agent in my com- 
munity was active in this field, and by 
specializing in fidelity and surety bond 
production, my activities secured many 
other lines of profitable business. 

What our agency has done in Lansing 
can be duplicated by any other alert 
agent anywhere. The average agent has 
a thorough working knowledge of fire, 
automobile, compensation and __ allied 
lines. But for complete insurance serv- 
ice in his community, it is essential that 
the agent have a working knowledge of 
the bonding business. This extra knowl- 
edge will pay off big dividends. 

The No. 1 source of large surety pre- 
miums is in the contract bond field. A 
close relationship with every dependable 
contractor in your community is desir- 
able. In the first place, so few bonds 
have been required of contractors for 
the past several years, that many of 
them have lost contact with their pre- 
vious surety connections. 

Secondly, almost every community has 
a huge backlog of construction work in 
the blueprint stage, or, as in many cases, 
funds are already ear-marked, awaiting 
the availability of materials and labor. 
The agent who is close to the con- 
tractors in his community when these 
jobs are awarded will reap the golden 
harvest. 

School Board Construction Job 


In Lansing, for example, our local 
school system has been unable to cope 
with the demands of increased popula- 
tion and the influx of new families 
brought on by the war. The _ school 
board right now has in the planning 
stage several new buildings and addi- 
tions to old buildings which will total 
millions of dollars of construction work 
within the next three to five years. 
This means many thousands of dollars 
in contract bond premiums for some 
agent in my community. I intend to be 
that agent. 

You don’t have to do anything more 
than get in your automobile and ride 
around the block to find out how badly 
your community needs new road build- 
ing. Here again is an excellent source 
of contract bond premiums and commis- 
sion. This situation is general through- 
out the field of public construction and 
will remain so for at least the next 
decade. 

In addition, there exists here in my 
own town, millions of dollars of private 
construction that is of a bondable na- 
ture. Businesses of every description 
are ready to build new plants and addi- 
tions. This work, held up because of 
the war, is five to ten years behind 
schedule. 

As many of these plants and fac- 


He predicts that the next decade will offer a golden selling opportunity for 
His article follows: 


tories are my present customers, it is 
my duty as their insurance advisor to 
inform them of the availability of our 
performance bond designed specifically 
for private construction. 


Found Booklet Helpful 


In this connection, I have found that 
the booklet “So You Are Going to 
Build” has been extremely helpful in 
getting across to factory management 
the advisability of guaranteeing the con- 
struction of their plant additions by pur- 
chasing a performance bond. Before 
the advent of the performance bond this 
field was untouched as far as private 
construction was concerned. 

Another source of surety sales is the 
reliable contractors who emerged from 
the war in excellent financial shape and 
ready to do larger jobs than ever be- 
fore. In many cases, a son or nephew 
returning from the war has been given 
greater responsibility and now has a 
great deal to say about where the firm 
shall purchase its contract bonds. The 
agent who is on the job should not 
overlook cultivating the younger genera- 
tion coming into active management in 
construction companies. 

While the field of contract bonds ig 
very lucrative, there are many types of 
surety bonds which should not be over- 
looked. Here are a few which we have 
found very profitable. 


Profitable Lines 


1. Public official bonds. Candidates 
should be solicited when they announce 
their candidacies instead of the agent 
waiting to solicit after the election. 

Probate and court bonds. Many 
young attorneys have hung out their 
shingles in the last year and a half. Now 
is the time to cultivate this future gen- 
eration of leading lawyers for their 
probate and court business—as well as 
to keep up your contact with those 
lawyers already established. 

3. License bonds. Every now and 


TO CASUALTY COMPANY EXECUTIVES 


Available—Man with thirty years company experience in under- 
writing and agency fields. Best of references. Box 1752, The 
Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Home Owners’ Disability Policy Put 
On Market by Employers’ Fills Need 


A new accident and sickness policy, 
featured by Employers’ Liability as home 
owners’ disability insurance, is meeting 
with a favorable response from agents of 
that company. The new contract is de- 
signed to provide money for the insured’s 
monthly mortgage payments when acci- 
dent or sickness lays him’ up for a 
month or more so that he canfttot work. 
The benefits also include money for 
taxes, insurance and other regular ex- 
penses that are included in the usual 
monthly mortgage payments. 

A feature of the new policy is that 
its benefits are retroactive to the first 
day of inability to work, and continue 
for as long as one full year. Other points 
of interest, which have appealed to A. & 
H. producers of the Employers’, are the 
following: 

1. Low cost. Only 25 cents a month 
for each $10 of monthly mortgage pay- 
ment. : 

2.Local banks will probably be re- 
ceptive to including cost of the policy as 
part of regular mortgage payments after 
cost of the initial annual premium has 
been met. p i 

3. If either sickness or accident pre- 
vents the insured from working at his oc- 
cupation for thirty consecutive days or 
longer, the monthly mortgage note will 
be paid as long as one year, retroactive 
to the first day of disability. 

4. Proportionate. monthly payments 
will be provided for any part of a month 
during which the insured is disabled 
after the first thirty days. : 

5. The occupation of the insured is 
no factor in the premium as is the case 
with other accident and health policies. 

Interestingly, the original suggestion 





then a state law or a city ordinance 
requires that a new group of businesses 
be licensed and a license bond furnished. 

Last but not least, don’t high-hat the 
notary bond because of a small pre- 
mium. Make a friend of your county 
clerk, and get an advance list of those 
who have applied for notary commis- 
sions. By assisting a prospective notary 
in completing his papers, you can make 
a new friend and client for your agency. 





THE SYMBOL OF SERVICE 
FOR COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 





that the home owners’ disability policy 
be put on the market came from 4 
physio-therapist—Victor S. Lindquist— 
who is employed in the Boston office 
clinic of the Employers’. He was re- 
warded under the company’s suggestion 
system. Mr. Lindquist’s inspiration for 
his winning idea, he said, grew out of a 
careful consideration of the Employers’ 
slogan “Freedom From Worry Over 
Financial Loss.” 

The new policy has been approved 
by the Insurance Departments in twenty- 
seven states as follows: California, Col- 
orado, Connecticut, Delaware, Dist. of 
Columbia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Louisi- 
ana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, Vermont, Virginia, Washington 
and Wisconsin. 





OKLAHOMA SALES CONGRESS 





Gregory, Tyler and O’Connor Address 
A. & H. Conference at Session 
in Oklahoma City 


The Oklahoma Accident & Health 
Association held a sales congress at 
Oklahoma City, December 8, with the 
following speakers on the program: 

E. F. Gregory, state manager, Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance and vice presi- 
dent, National Association of Accident 
& Health Underwriters, “Seven Keys to 
Closing”; Gordon Tyler, general agent 
for the General American Life Insur- 
ance Co. at Tulsa, and E. H. O’Connor, 
Chicago, managing director, Insurance 
Economics Society of America. Messrs. 
Tyler and O’Connor both discussed pro- 
posed compulsory accident and _ health 
insurance. 

Olin Stevens, president of the asso- 
ciation, opened the meeting and called 
upon William J. Newblock, chairman of 
the executive board, to extend a wel- 


come to the sixty members present. At 
the luncheon which preceded the con- 
ference, Jack Lacy of the Lacy Sales 
Institute, Boston, talked on the train- 
ing of salesmen. 





T. J. BOSQUETT DEAD 


General Agent, Aetna C. & S. in Detroit; 
With Organization Over 47 Years 
Prominent in City 


Thomas J. Bosquett, general agent in 
Detroit for Aetna Casualty & Surety, 
died December 6 after a short illness. 
He had been with the Aetna organiza- 
tion more than forty-seven years. 

Born in New York City, Mr. Boscuett 
was educated at Detroit Central !figh 
School and St. Louis University and be- 
gan his business career as cashier an 
assistant treasurer with Smith, Sturzeon 
& Co., wholesale and retail jewele:s in 
Detroit. He began with Aetna as an 
agent in Detroit. In 1919 he bec.me 
general agent. 

One of the best known insurance men 
in Detroit, Mr. Bosquett was active in 
the Detroit Association of Insurance 
Agents, serving on the grievance com- 
mittee of the association. He wes 4 
director of several Detroit corpora‘ ons 
and served on the boards of direciors 
of many social clubs and organizations. 
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Ethel J. Corbett Secretary 
Of Burglary and Glass Club 


——— 





Jean Sardou, Frederick Loeser & Co. 
ETHEL J. CORBETT 


Ethel J. Corbett of the burglary and 
glass division of the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters in New York, 
was recently in the news as a result of 
her reelection to the post of secretary 
of the Burglary & Glass Club. The only 
woman among its officers, Miss Corbett 
served on the reorganization committee 
when the club was revived late in 1946 
and has handled the duties of secretary 
conscientiously during 1947. 

This is Miss Corbett’s fifth anniver- 
sary year with the National Bureau 
which she joined in 1942 after previous 
business experience with Lord & Taylor 
as an assistant in its school department. 
She started from scratch in the bureau 
with no knowledge of burglary and glass 
insurance. It didn’t take her long to get 
into the swing of things and in a com- 
paratively short time she became as- 
sistant to Merle Parker, then assistant 
manager of the department. In the 
course of her work she has met most of 
the burglary and glass underwriters in 
the metropolitan New York area. 

Since the end of World War II Miss 
Corbett has served in the underwriting 
and rating end of the business and her 
duties in the bureau continue to bring 
her into friendly contact with the vari- 
ous company underwriters along William 
Street. That she likes her job a lot is 
evidenced by her sunny disposition and 
desire to please. 


Daughter of Army Colonel 


A native of Brooklyn, Miss Corbett is 
a graduate of Bedford Academy Teach- 
ers Training School. She didn’t pursue 

teaching career because she got mar- 

ed soon after finishing her training 
nurse. She is the daughter of Colonel 
nd Mrs. Ernest E. Jannicky of Brook- 
yn. For years her father was command- 
ng officer of the Forty-seventh Regi- 
1ent, National Guard, and although he 

; retired he still attends its reunions. 

Miss Corbett’s hobbies are swimming, 

oating and dancing. She has one 

aughter, Judith, who is now studying 
or a musical career. 





DIGNAN CHICAGO SEAKER 


William R. Dignan, president of the 
Yhio A. & H. Association who heads his 
wn agency in Cincinnati, was the guest 
peaker December 16 at the Christmas 
uncheon given by the Chicago Accident 
* Health Association. He was intro- 
tuced by Jay DeYoung, Continental 
Casualty, president of the association. 
Mr. Dignan, eminently successful pro- 
ducer, gave sales technique pointers. 


OLLENDORF IS TO RETIRE 
Hughes to Succeed Him as Head Office 


Payroll Superintendent for Ocean- 
Columbia Companies , 


The management of the Ocean Acci- 
dent & Guarantee Corp. and Columbia 
Casualty Co. announces that H. S. Ol- 
lendorf will retire as superintendent of 
the payroll audit department on Decem- 
ber 31. 

Succeeding Mr. Ollendorf is William 
L. Hughes who joined the Ocean in the 
payroll audit department of the metro- 
politan New York office in 1937, From 
1943 to 1945 he served in the United 
States Army and upon his release, 
joined the head office payroll audit de- 
partment which he will now head. 

Mr. Ollendorf has served with these 
companies over thirty-six years since 
joining the organization in July, 1911, 


as field auditor. He became supervising 
auditor for the eastern section of the 
United States in 1919 and superinten- 
dent of the payroll audit department of 
the United States branch in 1925. He 
has headed this department since that 
time. 





EXPERT TO CONDUCT SURVEY 





Surety Association of America Will 
Supply Specialist to Aid Program 
of Michigan Board 


An expert supplied by the Surety 
Association of America will conduct a 
survey of the state’s surety bond needs, 


according to assurances given the 
Michigan state administrative board 
during the past week by Michigan 


surety men. Such a survey was author- 
ized by the 1947 legislature. 

The surety group, in discussing pro- 
posals to alter the state’s present bond- 
ing practices, voiced objection to a sug- 
gestion of the board’s finance committee 
that no “faithful performance” bonds 
henceforward be required of officials or 
employes, unless specified by statute. 
They maintained that in the cases of 
officials required to supply such a bond, 
similar bonds should be supplied by 
their subordinates. 

The committee advocated that only 
employes handling cash, negotiable 
paper or easily converted property, or 
with easy access to valuables, should 
be forced to supply bonds and that the 
bonding limit should be not more than 
25% above value of the property in- 
volved. 


Has New Chart Featuring 
Rate Regulatory Laws 


A new chart analyzing salient features 
of casualty and surety rate regulatory 
laws has been compiled by the law de- 
partment of the Association of Casualty 
& Surety Cos. for distribution. The 
chart is intended to be of assistance 
in connection with the rate regulatory 
laws contained in the loose-leaf book, 
“Casualty and Surety Rate Regulatory 
Laws,” published by the association, but 
separate copies will also be available. 

Four tables will be included in the 
new chart, under the following head- 
ings: (1) Scope and effective dates; (2) 
filing and approval or disapproval. of 
rates; (3) rating and other organiza- 
tions, and (4) miscellaneous. 





SEABOARD SURETY DIVIDEND 

The board of directors of the Sea- 
board Surety Co. has declared a special 
dividend of sixty cents per share on the 
capital stock payable December 27, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on December 20. 








Our 





Twentieth Anniversary 


In this our Twentieth Anniversary month it is a privilege to pay tribute 
to the loyalty of our bonding agents and brokers nationwide who have placed 


business with the Seaboard Surety through the years. 
Ours has been a pleasant association—a stimulation—and at the same 
time a challenge to prove worthy of your trust in furnishing your clients with 


the best in Corporate Suretyship. 


Greetings to you in This Holiday Season 


The Officers and Staff of 


SEABOARD SURETY COMPANY 


80 John St., New York 









































































F. L. Templeman, Nearly 50 Years in 
A. & H. Field, Is Stabilizing Factor 


Maryland Casualty His One and Only Company; Charter 


Member of A. & H. Bureau and International Claim 
Ass’n; Football Star in His College Days 


Blakeslee-Lane 


F. LEROY TEMPLEMAN 


F. Leroy Templeman, manager, acci- 
dent and health department, Maryland 
Casualty Co., has the distinction of be- 
ing the second oldest employe of that 
company which will celebrate its fiftieth 


anniversary in 1948. Mr. Templeman, a 
highly respected figure in the A. & H. 
ranks, will celebrate his own golden an- 


niversary in May, 1949. A native of 
Baltimore, his entire career has been 
spent with the Maryland and he has 
been a stabilizing influence in his chosen 
field. 


To record some of Mr. Templeman’s 
most important activities over the years 

he was a charter member of the In- 
ternational Claim Association which was 
organized in 1909 and its treasurer for 
nearly forty years; in the Bureau of 
Accident & Health Underwriters he 
served as chairman of the governing 
committee in 1927-29 and today repre- 
sents his company on its governing, un- 
derwriting, Insurance Departments and 
standard manual committees. He is also 
a charter member of this bureau which 
was organized in 1914 and is the only 
one of its founders still active in the 
organization. 


A Keen Student of Trends 


As he approaches his 50-year mark in 
the business, Mr. Templeman looks back 
with no regrets upon his A. & H. career. 
He has been a keen student of the 
trends, and has to his credit a number of 
innovations such as the schedule acci- 
dent policy which his company put on 
the market early in the 1940’s. He has 
never made a drive for volume but has 
kept it on an even keel over the years 
by making moderate production in- 
creases and striving always for an un- 
derwriting profit on a selected class of 
risks. He says that up until 1930 his 
accident loss ratios were rather high and 
underwriting losses were sustained in 








some of the years of the 1920’s. How- 
ever, since 1930 underwriting profit has 
been consistent and he gives credit for 
this good record to the stabilizing in- 
fluence of the Bureau of Accident & 
Health Underwriters. 


Played Football Against Paul 
Rutherford 


In his college days Mr. Templeman 
played a rugged game of football, being 
fullback on the Baltimore City College 
team. He was in the class of 1898 
which will soon celebrate its fiftieth re- 
union. In those days one of the strong- 
est teams that played against Baltimore 
City College was the Maryland Foot- 
ball Team, and its star halfback was 
Paul Rutherford, now president of the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. 
“He was a tough opponent,” says Mr. 
Templeman. 

After college Mr. Templeman became 
interested in boating and rowed bow 
oar in the first eight-oar shell of the 
Ariel Boat Club of Baltimore. He en- 
joyed active participation in that sport 
for ten years and is very proud of the 
watch which he won in the 1908 regatta 
and which he still carries. Among other 
teams, the Ariel competed against the 
famous Argonauts of Toronto which 
club is still active. 

Hired by F. Highlands Burns 

Joining the Maryland Casualty Co. in 
1899, Mr. Templeman had the distinc- 
tion of being hired by F. Highlands 
Burns, then head of the home office 
claim department and later to become 
president of the Maryland. As office 
boy to Mr. Burns, Roy’s salary was $3 
a week which represented an increase 
of 50 cents over the salary of his pre- 
vious job. He recalls that his first job 
was to keep Mr. Burns’ claim diary up 
to date, “and the boss was very meticu- 
lous about this.” 

Accident and health was one of the 
big lines written by the Maryland Casu- 
alty in those days and Mr. Templeman 
acquired an immediate liking for that 
end of the business. His first promo- 
tion came when he was put in charge 
of A. & H. claims. Half a dozen or 
so years later, he was given the addi- 
tional responsibility of supervising A. 
& H. underwriting. For at least ten 
years he handled both jobs. But with 
the growth of the business and with 
his increasing contacts with agents all 
over the country, Mr. Templeman has 
necessarily concentrated his efforts on 
underwriting and production. And it’s 
a safe bet that he is known personally 
to many thousands of Maryland Casu- 
alty agents. Claims are now handled in 
the general claim department. 


The Personal Side 

Roy thrives on good fellowship and 
friendships. In a crowd he is quiet and 
almost retiring but there’s never a doubt 
of his position on A. & H. problems and 
he speaks with the conviction born of 
years of experience at executive sessions 
of the Bureau of Accident & Health 
Underwriters and other organizations. 

As one of the influential members of 
the International Claim Association he 
belongs to a golfing group known as the 
International Foursome which gets to- 
gether every year for a golf match at 
the time of the annual meeting. Mem- 
bers of this exclusive group beside him- 








self are Louis L. Graham, vice president, 
Business Men’s Assurance, long-time 
secretary of the Claim Association; Ray 
MacKenzie, assistant secretary, Manu- 
facturers Life of Toronto, and Henry 
McCurry who heads an_ inspection 
agency in Detroit. Mr. Templeman 
holds his own in these matches which 
have been going on for the past twenty 
years. Last fall when the Claim Asso- 


ciation met at Swampscott, Mass., ie 
made a birdie on the thirteenth hv ic. 

Mr. Templeman’s guiding philosop iy 
is to do things in moderation whet! er 


eee, 


it be in golfing, gardening or in bi 
ness. He has one son, Clinton, who 
done well in his own right in the ins 
ance business and who is today mana- 
ger of the Eagle-Globe-Royal Indemnity 
Cos.’ branch office in Cleveland. 


Charles T. Easterby Heads His Own 


Insurance Domain in Philadelphia 


Known as Specialist in Unusual Risks; His Agency Ten Years 
Old in 1948; Also His Own 30th Milestone; Has Branches 
in Pittsburgh, Newark, for Coal Operators Casualty 





CHARLES T. EASTERBY 


No matter where you go in the Phila- 
delphia insurance district you will hear 
the name of Charles T. Easterby who, 
in addition to running a prosperous in- 
surance agency on Walnut Street, is 
president of a fire insurance company. 
His agency will celebrate its tenth an- 
niversary next February at which time 
Mr. Easterby hopes to be located in 
his new office building which is being 
erected at 415-17 Walnut Street. The 
coming year will also mark his thirtieth 
anniversary in the casualty business. 


Ever since he started his own agency, 
Charles T. Easterby has advertised as 
a specialist in unusual risks. His spe- 
cialty has been public liability cases 
which other agencies have turned down. 
This doesn’t make a bit of difference to 
Mr. Easterby; neither does it discour- 
age him when he is told that a line is 
“too hot to handle.” He operates on the 
basis that any type of risk, no matter 
how unusual, can be written at a price. 
And usually when brokers submit their 
tough cases to him, he convinces them 
that their client should pay the pre- 
mium that he thinks the line should 
bring. 

Takes His Problems in Stride 


A visit to Mr. Easterby’s office last 
summer at the height of the excitement 
over the failure of the Keystone Mutual 
Casualty Co. convinced this reporter 
that it is very difficult to disconcert- him 
no matter how many problems he has 
tossed at him. 


Will Exceed $2 Million in Premiums 
in 1947 


The Easterby domain outside of the 
Philadelphia agency mmcludes the Pitts- 
burgh branch office opened on January 
1, 1939, and the Newark branch office, 


now nearly four years old, both of 
which operate as corporations under 
his name. 

The Coal Operators Casualty Co. of 
Greensburg, Pa., is the company to 
which he gives the largest volume of 
business. He is proud of the fact that 
as exclusive general agent for this com- 
pany in New Jersey, he has built up 
its premium writings in that state from 
scratch in April, 1944, to an estimated 
volume of $800,000 for the year 1947. 
More important, the loss ratio on this 
business, which is chiefly workmen’s 
compensation and general liability, has 
been excellent. In 1946 the company 
wrote slightly under $400,000 in New 
Jersey which means that its 1947 figure 
represents more than 100% increase. 

The Newark office is under the man- 
agement of James M. Grundy who, be- 
fore joining the Easterby organization, 
was manager of the State Fund in 
Philadelphia. 

Charles T. Easterby & Co., Inc., of 
Pittsburgh is a branch office of the 
Philadelphia agency, manager of which 
is Ross L. Millerman. A Cornell man, 
he started with the Travelers and saw 
service in Pennsylvania and Texas with 
that company. He was manager of the 
Great American Indemnity in Pitts- 
burgh before identifying himself with 
Mr. Easterby. 

For the record it should be noted 
that Charles Easterby acquired control 
of the brokerage firm of Arthur F. 
Houts & Co., Inc., of New York in May, 
1944, and while he transferred this busi- 
ness to Philadelphia on May 1, 1947, he 
still continues to hold his license as a 
New York insurance broker. 


His Attitude on Building a General 
Agency 

Mr. Easterby doesn’t think that his 
reputation as an unusual risk under- 
writer should call for any detailed ex- 
planation. He says that it should be 
a definite part of a casualty general 
agency to cover all types of legitimat 
risks. If a risk involves a moral hazar‘! 
he will not touch it. But if a physica! 
hazard is involved, he will consider 
only after having a full knowledge « 
the facts. 

He likes to feel that the Easter! 
organization is a department store | 
insurance, catering to all types of bu) 
ers. There are the “price buyers” wh 
will not be happy unless they think the 
are getting a bargain; Mr. Easterby ha 
the facilities to handle such buyer: 
whether in the stock or mutual com 
pany fields. The “quality buyers” at 
the easiest to satisfy, he says. 

One of the slogans which he ha 
coined for his agency is, “You give 
the business; we will find a marke 
for 10." 

Not the least of his facilities is th: 
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Officers of NYBO Club, U.S.F.& G. 








Left to right: Joseph T. Malone, financial secretary; Mabel Williams, secretary; 
William F. O’Donnell, president; Hugh E. Richeson, vice president; Andrew H. 


Kaoeller, treasurer. 


William F. O’Donnell, superintendent 
of the accident and health claim depart- 
ment, New York office, United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co., was elected 
first president of the newly organized 
NYBO club. To date, over 380 employes 
at the USF&G building, 100 Maiden 
Lane, New York City, have joined the 
new club which encourages a spirit of 
eood fellowship, a knowledge of the 
bonding and insurance business and to 
foster the athletic and recreational ac- 
tivities of its members. 

The new organization was a direct 
result of the first outing held by the 
employes last June on which occasion 
the general enthusiasm expressed as a 


result of this successful day brought 
about the formation of the club. Elected 
to serve on the executive committee 
were the following: Hugh E. Richeson, 
vice president; Andrew H. Knoeller, 
treasurer; Mabel Williams, secretary, 
and Joseph T. Malone, financial secre- 
tary. 

President O’Donnell immediately ap- 
pointed the following committee chair- 
men to serve and to assist in the forma- 
tion of an extensive program for the 
ensuing year: entertainment, L. C. Kib- 
ler; legal advisor, J. J. O’Connor; ath- 
letic, N. Bartell; fellowship, H. L. Cox; 
purchasing, A. H. Knoeller, and public- 
ity, H. M. George. 





ROY CLARK HEADS AGENCY 

Roy Clark, who is approaching his 
twenty-fifth anniversary in the inspec- 
tion reports field) now has his own 
agency at New Hyde Park, Long Island, 
specializing in inspection, claim investi- 
gations and mortgage loan reports. 

Before starting his own business Mr. 
Clark was with Hooper-Holmes Bureau, 
Inc. for twenty-three years. When he 
resigned last May he was manager of 
its Jamaica, L. I. office. 


PACIFIC IND. NAMES PHELPS 


Pacific Indemnity Co.’s board of di- 
rectors, at a special meeting, elected 
\ssistant Secretary Harl Phelps to be 
secretary of the company, to succeed 
Secretary-Treasurer F. W. Burnett, who 
had resigned. Vice President and Comp- 
troller J. A. Van Roo was _ elected 
treasurer. 





Interstate Rates 
(Continued from Page 100) 


ing with the problem of interstate risks 
on a national scale. 

“2. The provisions in the Commis- 
sioners’-All Industry rate regulatory bill 
permitting interstate rating and author- 
izing cooperation among the states in 
that respect are in the public interest. 

3. Regulatory laws enacted prior to 
the introduction of the Commissioners’- 
A!| Industry bill should be uniformly in- 
terpreted to permit the same treatment 
of the interstate rating problem as is per- 
mitted under the newly enacted laws and 
as has already been done in many states. 


Should Amend Laws 


+. States having laws which do not 
pe-mit treatment of the interstate prob- 
le. in accordance with present needs 
si juld promptly amend their laws to 
Pe mit concurrent national action. 

). A successful application of inter- 
‘t-te rating plans and procedures re- 
(lures a high degree of cooperation be- 
‘veen the supervisory officials of the 
several states and the industry, not only 
4s to basic principles, but as to adminis- 
'rition, in order to make such plans 
‘u-cessfully serve the public interest in 
tie manner in which they are conceived.” 


JOHNSTON TO N. Y. OFFICE 





Hartford A. & I. Names Him Associate 
Manager of Claim Department; 
Joined Company in 1929 

Harry A. Kearney and George T. 
Merrick, vice presidents in charge of 
the New York department of the Hart- 
ford Accident & Indemnity Co., an- 
nounces the appointment of Coy K. 
Johnston as associate manager of the 
claim department in the company’s New 
York office at 110 William Street. This 
department is under the general super- 
vision of Audley Brindley, manager. 

Mr. Johnston has been associated with 
the company since he was graduated 
from the University of Georgia Law 
School in 1929, where he was awarded 
his LL.B. degree. At the university he 
was a member of Delta Tau Delta and 
Sigma Delta Kappa, the latter a legal 
fraternity. 

Mr. Johnston served as claim repre- 
sentative in Charlotte, N. C.; Greens- 
boro, N. C., and Baltimore, prior to 
being appointed field supervisor at the 
company’s home office in 1938. Mr. 
Johnston was born in Luray, S. C., in 
1906. 

Due to expanding business, additional 
space has been provided for the law 
division of the claim department which 
continues to be in charge of R. V. Spell, 
general attorney. 





WALKER JUNIOR EXECUTIVE 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co. 
announces the appointment of R. B. 
Walker as a junior executive of the 
company. The status of junior executive 
is set up as part of the company’s pro- 
gram of developing younger men for 
positions of importance in the organi- 
zation. Mr. Walker is supervisor of the 
auditing department and has been with 
Lumbermens for ten years. He is a 
graduate of the University of Illinois 
and also attended the Walton School 
of Commerce. 





HUTCHINGS HEADS C. OF C. 
_ Don Hutchings, Des Moines manager 
for the General Casualty, has been 
elected president of the Des Moines 
Junior Chamber of Commerce for 1948. 


TRAVELERS PROMOTE FIVE 





Announce Changes in Field; Five Are 
Transferred and One New Appoint- 
ment Made by Companies 
Five promotions, five transfers, and 
an appointment in the casualty, fidelity 
and surety department were announced 
this week by the Travelers Insurance 

Cos. 

Gordon H. LaBelle, assistant manager 
at Minneapolis, has been appointed 
manager at Grand Rapids. 

Harry L. Blair, field assistant at De- 
troit, has been made assistant manager 
at that branch. 

John E. Cadwallader, field assistant at 
Cleveland, has been appointed assistant 
manager at Indianapolis. 

Robert A. Driscoll, field assistant at 
Los Angeles, has been appointed assist- 
ant manager at Houston. 

William A. Comerford, field assistant 
at Peoria, has been appointed assistant 
manager at that branch. 

Two managerial shifts are announced. 
Earl M. Hilliard, manager at Grand 
Rapids, has been appointed manager at 
Cleveland, and Frank C. Henry, assist- 
ant manager at Oklahoma City, has 
been named assistant manager at Cin- 
cinnati. 

The following transfers of field assist- 
ants have taken place: 

Thomas J. Pendergast from Albany 
to Forty-second Street, New York City; 
George L. Lilley from Evanston to Chi- 
cago, and J. Ralph Van Duyne, Jr., from 
Towaco to Sparta, N. J. 

Grant M. Darby, Jr. has been ap- 
pointed field assistant at Denver. 





STANDARD GROUP PROMOTIONS 





Madden Appointed Bonding Manager at 
Philadelphia Office; Wood Uptown 
Philadelphia Manager 


F. L. Madden has been named mana- 
ger of the bonding department at the 
Philadelphia branch office of the Stand- 
ard of Detroit Group, and Robert B. 
Wood has been named manager of the 
uptown office of the group’s Philadel- 
phia branch. This announcement is made 
by Sam J. Carr, resident vice president 
for the Philadelphia territory. 

Mr. Madden, who attended the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, started with 
Standard in 1938 as a special agent 
working out of the Philadelphia office. 
He was named assistant bonding man- 
ager in 1941 and since 1945 has served 
as acting bond manager at Philadelphia. 

Mr. Wood attended the University of 
Pennsylvania,.is a graduate of Temple 
University Law School, and is also a 
member of the Philadelphia Bar. He 
began with Standard in 1927 as general 
office assistant at the Philadelphia 
branch. He later was made cashier and 
in 1929 became a bonding special agent. 
He was named field representative for 
the office in 1945 and in 1946 he was 
put in charge of the bonding department 
at the uptown office of the Standard’s 
Philadelphia branch. 


Three Advanced in Field 
By Employers of Wausau 


William L. Daily has been promoted 
by Employers Mutual Liability of Wau- 
sau to the newly created post of re- 
gional claim manager with headquarters 
n New York. He was formerly Chicago 
branch legal manager. 

The company has also advanced D. M. 
Johnson of the Dallas engineering staff 
to supervising engineer at that office in 
charge of six states. 

William A. Douque has been named 
resident manager at Syracuse. 


LANG TO TALK IN CHICAGO 

Frank Lang, manager of the research 
department, Association of Casualty & 
Surety Companies, will lead a discussion 
on non-governmental medical care pro- 
gram, December 29, at the joint meet- 
ings of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation, American Marketing Associa- 
tion and American Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers of Insurance in Chi- 
cago. - 











A. & H. Club Christmas 
Party in N. Y. Draws 300 


More than 300 accident and health 
men and their friends attended the fif- 
teenth annual Christmas party, Decem- 

ber 9, of the Ac- 


cident & Health 
Club of New 
York, held in the 
Henry Hudson 
Hotel. It was an 


evening of good 
fellowship 
and gaiety with no 
speech - making 
other than a wei- 
come from Ed- 
mund A. Smith of 
the Travelers, re- 
tiring president of 
the club. 

Mr. Smith took 
the opportunity to 
pay tribute to 
Richard Rhode- 
beck, a member of the club, who re- 
cently was promoted to presidency of 
the United States Life. He also wel- 
comed W. J. Thompson, vice president, 
Globe Indemnity, and Lawrence K. Far- 
rell, third vice president, Metropolitan 
Life, both old friends of the A. & H. 
Club, and pointed to the many other 
company executives who were present. 

Henry B. Mitchell of the Equitable 
Society’s agency department was intro- 
duced as the 1948 president of the club, 
having been elected to this post at the 
November dinner meeting. He had pre- 
viously served as assistant treasurer, 
secretary and then vice president. Mr. 
Mitchell, who celebrated his twentieth 
anniversary year in the business this 
year, started his career with the Com- 
mercial Casualty. Later he was with 
the Ocean Accident and the Pacific Mu- 
tual Life. He joined the Equitable So- 
ciety in 1937. 

Arrangements for the Christmas party 
were in charge of Kenneth R. Thomp- 
son, Century Indemnity, and Wallace A. 
McCann, United States F. & G., who 
served as first vice president this year 
Entertainment was handled by William 
F. Casey, Accident & Casualty, and 
Francis T. Curran, Loyalty Group, and 
Richard W. Fairbanks, United States 
Life, headed a ticket committee which 
did an outstanding job. Julius L. Ull- 
man, W. L. Perrin & Son, Inc., had the 
dual assignment of publicity and recep- 
tion. 





Henry B. Mitchell 


REILLY PRESIDES AT FORUM 

William E. Reilly of the Eagle, Globe, 
Royal Indemnity Cos. presided at the 
meeting of the Surety Claim Men’s 
Forum of New York December 11. 
David A. Angus, CPA, addressed the 
group on the nature and scope of ex- 
aminations to verify the amount of an 
assured’s claim under a fidelity bond. 
Terence J. Byrne, chairman of the claim 
forum law reporting committee, will 
preside at the next meeting of the 
forum January 15. He will discuss court 
decisions of 1947 applicable to fidelity 
and surety bonds. 


TAYLOR JOINS NORTH AMERICA 
John R. Taylor has been appointed 
superintendent of the aviation depart- 
ment in the Los Angeles service office 
for the North America Companies. Mr. 
Taylor, a graduate of the University of 
Minnesota, comes from an old insurance 
family. His father has been in the 
agency business in Benton Harbor, 
Mich., for many years. After serving in 
Naval Intelligence during the war, Mr. 
Taylor joined a casualty company in 
Los Angeles, which he leaves to assume 
his new duties with North America. 


HILDEBRANDT HEADS CLUB 


Gilbert S. Hildebrandt has been 
elected vice president of the Casualty & 
Surety Club of Buffalo. Mr. Hilde- 


brandt is manager of the Buffalo branch 
office for the Standard of Detroit Group. 
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A. & H. Volume in 1947 Expected to 
Reach $775 Million; 10-Month Results 


Judging from the premium and loss ratio results reported this week by leading 
A. & H. writing companies for the first ten months of 1947, the year’s performance will 
be as good and better than 1946 which was one of the best in A. & H. history. An over- 
all increase of approximately 15% is estimated for this year, based on the ten-month 
results, which will mean a pace of $775,000,000 for 1947. Loss ratios on the commercial 
lines are reportedly several points higher, an expected trend, but Group A. & H. ratios 


will show further improvement compared with 1946. 


In the following, executives of 


companies, both large and small, report their premium and loss trends: 


Mutual Benefit Health & Accident, 
largest exclusive A. & H. company in 
the world, shows $54,000,000 premium 
income up to November 1, compared 
with $47,632,000 at the same point a year 
ago—a 12% increase. Loss ratios on per- 
sonal A. & H. lines are the same as a 
year ago but Group experience is slightly 
improved. 

Metropolitan Life, whose 1946 A. & H. 
premium income on personal and Group 
insurance combined was $56,295,338, is 
substantially ahead in both departments 
for the first ten months. On its indi- 
vidual A. & H. the loss rate shows a 
2% increase. Group experience (weekly 
benefit) is better than in 1946. This 
company ranked No. 1 in A. & H. pro- 
duction last year and is maintaining the 
same pace this year. 

The Travelers, third largest A. & H. 
writer in 1946, which produced an over- 
all premium volume of $42,390,801, is 
ahead for the first ten months this year 
by 8.7% in paid commercial A. & H. 
premiums. Its Group A. & H. volume 
shows a gain of slightly over 20%. Its 
paid loss ratio on commercial lines has 
risen about 4% points; group loss ratio 
has improved considerably. 

Continental Casualty, the next largest 
writer, expects to close the year by 
achieving its 1947 goal of $35,000,000 of 
net written A. & H. premiums. As of 
November 1 its writings amounted to 
$28,692,083, nearly 20% increase (or 
$5,449,692) over 1946 for the ten months. 
This company’s loss ratios in both 
Group and other A. & H. lines are up 
only a fraction of 1% over 1946. 

Provident Life & Accident—This com- 
pany’s A. & H. premium income as of 
November 1 was $15,913,329, .an_ in- 
crease of $3,327,989 over the correspond- 
ing period of 1946. Vice President 
James E. Powell reports that losses are 
up slightly on an earned premium basis. 

Connecticut General, whose 1946 writ- 
ings in commercial and group lines com- 
bined were $11,766,919, will have an 
over-all increase this year of more than 
40%. For commercial lines alone ten- 
month writings approximated $2,150,000, 
or an increase of 5% to 6% over 1946. In 
keeping with the general trend accident 
loss ratio on this business shows a slight 
increase but health insurance experience 
has been better. 

Monarch Life of Springfield reports 
$5,896,468 in paid premiums for ten 
months, a gain of over $800,000, which 
is at the rate of 15% to 20% gain for 
the year. Losses incurred to premiums 
earned were 48.4% which is approx- 
imately the same as for the same period 
of 1946. 

Zurich General Accident shows $4,000,- 
000 in premiums up to November 1, rep- 
resenting an increase of 17% over 1946. 
C. C. Clarke, superintendent of its 
group department, reports that loss ex- 
perience so far this year is about 5% 
worse than in 1946. 

Combined Mutual Casualty hit a fast 
pace this year. Its premium writings for 
the first ten months were $2,733,829, a 
43% increase over the same period of 
1946. Commercial loss ratios were ap- 
proximately the same as a year ago. 

Loyal Protective Life of Boston re- 
ports A. & H. premium income as of 
November 1 of $2,121,560, compared with 
$1,769,448 for the 1946 period. 

General Accident produced $2,108,519 
in A. & H. premiums for the first ten 
months, a gain of 14.3% over last year. 


Loss ratios are a little higher, but F. M. 
Walters, superintendent of its A. & H. 
department, regards them as _ satis- 
factory. 

American Casualty of Reading will 
close the year with well over $2,000,000 
in A. & H. premiums. As of November 1 
its writings were up to $1,985,374, repre- 
senting an increase of 36.57%. Darrell 
O. Smith, vice president, reports that 
loss ratios on both personal and group 
business are lower than a year ago. 


Maryland Casualty was also close to 
the $2,000,000 mark as of November 1 
and will easily exceed it for the year. 
For the first ten months its production 
was $1,905,169, an increase of 9% over 
1946. Loss ratios in all A. & H. lines 
are higher than a year ago, and group 
experience shows no improvement over 
1946. 


Federal Life of Chicago, another com- 
pany whose 1947 volume of A. & H. will 
exceed $2,000,000, was up to $1,902,392 
as of November 1, an increase of $215,- 
648 or 128% over the same period of 
1946. Losses paid for the first ten months 
totaled $882,055 representing a loss ratio 
of 46.4%, compared with 49.9% for the 
corresponding period of 1946. Loss ratio 
on group business was 57.4% and on 
all other types of A. & H. business, 
43.2%. L. D. Cavanaugh, president of 
the company, says that this represents 
a decrease in loss ratios on both classes 
of business. 


Union Mutual of Portland, Me., pro- 
duced $1,165,000 in A. & H. business 
including group for the first ten months, 
a gain of 3% over 1946. Loss ratios will 
be about the same as in 1946, according 
to Alfred W. Perkins, second vice 
president. 

Lumbermens Mutual Casualty shows 
A. & H. premiums written of $1,381,565 
up to November 1. The breakdown given 
by P. W. Stade, assistant secretary, in- 
dicates that $955,972 in individual A. & 
H. was produced, or a gain of 13.4%, 
and $425,593 of Group A. & H., repre- 
senting a gain of 201% over the 1946 
figure at the end of ten months. At the 
nine-month mark loss ratios were run- 
ning almost the same as in 1946— 
around 30% on individual policies and 
65% on group. 

Hoosier Casualty of Indianapolis indi- 
cates that its ten-month volume was 
$1,222,250, an increase of 20.6% over the 
same period of 1946. Over-all loss ratios 
were up only a fraction of 1% as of 
November 1. Group experience showed 
an improvement. 

Empire State Mutual Life of James- 
town, N. Y., will close the year with 
well over $1,000,000 in A. & H. business. 
As of November 1 its A. & H. writings 
were $975,000, a gain of 15% over 1946. 
Morgan O. Doolittle, president, says 
that loss ratios remain fairly constant 
compared with last year, although some 
increase is noted in the hospitalization 
line. 

American Health Insurance Corp. of 
Baltimore, specializing in hospitalization 
insurance, produced $929,000 during the 
first ten months, an increase of about 
26%, and will easily exceed the $1,000,000 
mark by the end of 1947. Its claim 
ratios are running about the same as in 
1946 on all classes of business. 

Educators Mutual of Lancaster, Pa., 


reports estimate premium writings at 
the ten-month mark of $777,500, reflect- 


R. S. ELBERTY RETIRES 


Veteran Engineering Dept. Heads of 
Fireman’s Fund Ind. Given Dinner in 
N. Y.; Goodwin Principal Speaker 

Robert S. Elberty, head of the engi- 
neering department of Fireman’s Fund 
Indemnity eastern division since 1930 
when the company got under way, re- 
tired from active business last week 
after a long and successful career in his 
field. Highly respected as a pioneer in 
safety work and a member of the exclu- 
sive organization known as “Pioneers of 
Safety,” Mr. Elberty was the guest of 
honor December 12 at a dinner given 
by Fireman’s Fund Indemnity in Hotel 
Commodore, New York. 

It was a felicitious occasion at which 





ing a 9% increase over the same period 
of 1946. Its loss ratios in both personal 
A. & H. and group are lower than last 
year. 

Wisconsin National Life’s A. & H. 
premium volume was up to $673,337 for 
the first ten months of this year, an 
increase of 13% compared with the 1946 
period. 

Bankers National Life of Montclair, 
N. J., had made a 40% increase in A. & 
H. production as of November 1. Its 
premiums paid as of that date were 
$60,000. Loss ratios showed an increase 
of 9% compared with 1946. 


Henry E. Knoblock, assistant vice prvsj- 
dent, was master of ceremonies end 
Richard V. Goodwin, first vice president 
of the company, was principal speaker. 
Arrangements were handled by John L., 
Earl, chief underwriter of the eastern 
division. Mr. Earl presented the guest 
of honor with a combination radio and 
phonograph with records, which was . p- 
preciatively received. 

Features of Mr. Elberty’s busy carver 
in safety engineering were touched won 
by the speakers who included (besicjes 
Mr. Goodwin) Robert W. Stewart, 2s- 
sistant vice president, and L. J. Haefner, 
vice president, Fireman’s Fund Iusura:ice 
Co. Mr. Elberty organized the inspec- 
tion division of the New York Com- 
pensation Rating Board when it was 
started in 1914. Later he had charge 
of inspection and safety work in the 
National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers. During the first World War 
he was on the technical staff of the 
loading section, United States Ordnance 
Department in charge of explosive load- 
ing and safety. 

When the Great American Indemnity 
was launched in 1926 Mr. Elberty organ- 
ized its engineering and inspection divi- 
sion, resigning in 1930 to join Fireman’s 
Fund Indemnity. He was one of the four 
original employes of this company. 

Among his affiliations Mr. Elberty has 
been active for years in the Greater New 
York Safety Council and National Safety 
Council. 








Charles T. Easterby 


(Continued from Page 104) 


fact that Charles T. Easterby is one 
of five insurance men in Pennsylvania 
who hold licenses as excess brokers for 
the placing of business in the foreign 
market. . 

It is significant that in the ten-year 
period which will be completed next 
February, the Easterby business has 
progressed from one part-time girl to 
forty-five people who are kept continu- 
ously on their toes by a boss who seems 
to thrive on working under pressure. 

His right-hand man in Philadelphia, 
Robert J. Fulton, will attest to the fact 
that Mr. Easterby seldom loses his 
head; that he shows great discernment 
as an underwriter in solving new prob- 
lems which present themselves daily, 
and that he has the happy faculty of 
indulging in a sense of humor when 
“the going gets tough.” Mr. Fulton has 
been associated with C. T. for many 
years. His background includes service 
with the Travelers, Alliance Casualty 
and the Zurich. He has been with 
Charles T. Easterby & Co. since his 
retirement as a first officer in the U. S. 
Merchant Marine in 1945. 

Easterby’s Military Record 

A graduate of Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, in 1916, Mr. Easterby demon- 
strated his love for the military by 
serving as a machine gunner on the 
Mexican Border, and then enlisted in 
World War I. He was among the first 
50,000 soldiers in the AEF to go to 
France and he spent two years overseas. 
Although he was not eligible for com- 
bat service in World War II, Mr. 
Easterby served as a member of the 
Coast Guard Reserve-—Flotilla 31—Ocean 
City, N. J. This service involved off- 
shore patrolling at night and the work 
was rugged. 

Insurance Dominates His Family 

Following in his father’s footsteps, his 
older son, C. King Easterby, was a Sea- 
man 1/c in the Coast Guard during the 
recent war serving aboard an LST boat. 
He was among the first to hit the beach 
at Iwo Jima with the Marines and also 
saw service at Okinawa where he was 
wounded receiving the Purple Heart. 
King Easterby now attends Trinity 
College, his father’s alma mater, and is 
preparing himself to enter the insurance 
business. 

His other son, Alan, now 16, attends 
Germantown (Pa.) Academy and like- 
wise intends to enter the insurance 
business. 

As a matter of fact, the Easterby 


family is a 100% insurance family. His 
wife, Helen F., worked before her mar- 
riage in the home office of the Travelers 
Insurance Co. in Hartford. His daugh- 
ter, Joan, now married, holds a Penn- 
sylvania broker’s license. 


Started With Travelers in 1918 


Mr. Easterby’s personal insurance ex- 
perience dates back to 1918 when he 
joined the Travelers in its home ‘office. 
He started there as a file boy even 
before he finished his schooling. Evening 
work didn’t worry him because he was 
anxious to learn the insurance business 
as quickly as possible. Before he left 
the Travelers in 1928 he had had indem- 
nity experience in Pittsburgh and Phil- 
adelphia. He next went to the Alliance 
Casualty (North America Group) where 
he served as assistant manager in Phil- 
adelphia from October, 1928, to May, 
1932. From 1932 to January, 1938, he 
was manager of the Philadelphia branch 
office of the Zurich. This background of 
twenty years in the company ranks has 
proved invaluable to him as a general 
agent dealing in unusual risks. 

His entrance into the fire insurance 
field came in 1945 when he acquircu the 
general agency contract of the Com- 
monwealth Mutual Fire and_ shortly 
thereafter became president of the com- 
pany at which time its administrative 
office was transferred to Philadelphia. 
Under his management the company has 
advanced to twenty-second among 240 
Pennsylvania domestic mutuals. The 
company is now forty years old. As of 
October 31, 1947 it was 100% ahead of 
1946 in premium volume. It plans to 
issue as of next January 1 a joint auto- 
mobile policy in conjunction with the 
Seaboard Mutual Casualty of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


His Affiliations and Hobbies 


Mr. Easterby’s absorbing interest out- 
side of business is in boating and he ‘s 
the proud owner of a Wheeler 40-foot 
Sun Lounge cruiser which is naraed the 
“Jokial-[IV” and which is in constant 
use during the summer months. It ‘5 
not unusual for him to invite his office 
staff or insurance clients for week-en! 
trips aboard his boat and they get 25 
much enjoyment out of such trips 
he does. 

Among his affiliations Mr. Easterby 
is a past commander of American 
Legion Post 497 of Cheltenham, Pa.; 
member of the Insurance Federatio: 
of Pennsylvania, Union League Club of 
Philadelphia, Penn A. C,, the Manv- 
facturers Golf & Country Club and the 
Atlantic City Tuna Club. 
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The Sign of 


Good Service 


for You and the Policyholder 


COMPLETE INSURANCE PROTECTION 
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The London & Lancashire Insurance Company, Ltd. 
London & Lancashire Indemnity Company — 
Law Union & Rock Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Standard Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. (ire Dest) 
Safeguard Insurance Company 


Orient Insurance Company 
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Departmental Offices. at 
Hartford, New York, Offering a complete and dependable 
Chicago and San Francisco country-wide service to local 


4 Agents and Brokers 
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